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FOREWORD 


Dr. C, Kunhon Ims performed a rare feat of compressing 
the history of Sanskrit literature rn this readable EiTid instructive 
book of less ilian 400 pages. 

^Sanskrit literature b uineqLiullcd Lti richness^ variety and conti-' 
nuity. From the second mlUennium before Christ, or possibly ear¬ 
lier, to the I&tb century of the Christian Era. It has produced a 
wealth of literatu^’'^ «J»ered and profane, poetic and sclentiftc, philo¬ 
sophic and iuristi 



It has made Imllan culture the mighty phenomenon in liistory. 
It has also been the medium, direct or indirect, which influenced 
thought and life from the Middle East to Japan in the north and 
Cambodia^in the south. It has contrihutsd to Ihe Arab literature 
and science In some respects and given a new inspiration to modem 
European thought and Literature^ 

In beauty, it is scarcely excelled by the Greek literature. In 
variety, it can stand comparison with Arab literature. jVnd in pro¬ 
fundity of thought or intensity of emotion, delicacy of touch or erotic 
exuberance or in expressing llie Joy of life, some parts of it can stand 
compurbon with the best in modern literature. 

It is unfortunate that Sanskrit is treated as a dead language and 
its literature no more than a relic of the past, even by some enlight¬ 
ened Indians. In fact, however, it created die hhtiktl renaissance of 
the IBtb and LTth centuries which is still a living influence, and 
under the impact of the West, it produced the efiloresccncc of modern 
Indian renaissance which Is shaping the new life in India. 

I would Jmve only wished that the learned author hud treated 
the chapter on ^Mbcelkmeous Lltcratui'e^ inore fully, for philoso¬ 
phical literature in the Dpanishedf and the Bhopaoud Gita has 
passages of tare literary bsauty^ and power; law texts like Mitokshara 
have passages of pregnant expressiveness, and even, a scientific 
treatise like Clinrokosamhifa contains passages of great literary 
charm, all of which the modern mind can thoroughly enjoy. 1 hope 
in the next edition the author will bring out these features. 

The Bhavan is indebted to the author for contributing this work 
which, I am sure, w-iJl bo a useful and Instructive addition tu its 
scries of publications. 


New Delhi: 


K, M. MUNSHl 




preface 


The earnest Iwoks un the history of Sanskril Liloraiure are the 
Ancient Sdnrfcrit Lireratare of Max MuMer and the ffiJEory of Sans^ 
krit Luerature by Weber, Then MacdoncU wrute his Jfiyiory of 
Sanskrit Litemtare, and WLntcnittz too wrote his Histori) of Sttitskrii 
Lherature in two volumes covering the Vedic period and Ihe Jtlhiiaa 
and PuruiUi type and the Buddhist Literature, A third volume dcaU 
ing with Classical Sanskrit came still later. Keith wrote two books. 
The Sanskrit Drama and the fiisEory o/ Sanskrit Literoture dealing 
only with the Classical period, S. N. Dasgupta and S, K. De jointly 
wrote another hook on Classical Sanskrit and so did M. Kt'ishnama- 
charya. There are in the field some smaller books, meant mainly 
for indents to prepare for examinations, Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. 
Kane and Dr, S, K De have written comprehensive treatises on the 
AInmkdra j&asfra. Books on other aspects Uke Law and Philosophy 
arc also available. 

There is a general complaint that most of the books about 
Sanskrit lateralure are mere catalogues of books, wilh lists of 
authors and works and dales, more inventories of facts and figures. 
They may be of interest to the specialists and they can be undersitoocl 
only by them, Bui there is a very wide reading public, and such 
people coming within this category, have education and culture, but 
neither the leisure nor the traijning to devote their time fur a de¬ 
tailed study of the subject from the books that ore now available* 
They want something that is simpler, that deals only with geiiersl 
principles, that is in the form of a rapid survey in which are present¬ 
ed such aspects that will interest a cultured reader w'ith sufficient 
education and intellcctua! equipment. The present book is not a 
history, ft is just a survey of Sanskrit Literature, to satisfy the 
needs of the general reader. It is planned to be simple, dealing with 
onlv the generalities, free from all lechnicalities. The main epochs, 
the'main Ij-pes and patterns, and the main specimens In such types 
and patterns are taken up to illustrate the general point;. 

Although the main body of the book is planned with such a pur¬ 
pose in view* 1 cannot ignore completely the critical students who 
want aka facts and figures, names and dates. At the same time, t 
cannot allow the needs of such critical students to come as a barrier 
on the path of the general reader with only a cultural interest. 
Therefore I am adding at the end of the book some Notes iind an 
Appendix. There are many points in the main body of the book on 
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nvtiicli 1 have given my own viewfi^ mid the explanations^ are given 
mi such points in the Notes and in the Appendix. The critical 
students may read the main body of the book along with the Notes 
and the Appendix, 

In the books now available, there is no considcrulion given to 
the people In the country among whom the Utcraturc developed, 
just as there is no consideration shown in modern times for such 
general public who loo may want to read and understand the sub' 
ject. There is too much ol priesU and brahmins and kings and the 
poets eager to receive rich presents from the kings, In the books that 
□re now available relating Sanskrit Literature, Certainly, there 
were Brahmanas, not Brahmins, who were scholars, philosophers, 
artists and writers who planted and nourished the culture of the 
people, who gave the right orientation to the clvilizatjon of the 
nation, who moulded the oatianal character, who developed the 
genius of the nation, who guided the people and who represented the 
people. There is no specimen of a Priest noticed in Sanskrit Lite¬ 
rature; there are some mEinbers of the Religious Order. But they 
are not Priests, when they appear os characters in Sanskrit Litem- 
lure; Lhcy are, even with a vengeance. brought into the picture to 
assist the common people In their full life of married life, or to 
counsel the hei-oes to be active in the world and to 0ghl where a OgliL 
is necessary, The case the same whether they are the ascetics 
living in the forest or whether they are the members of the Monas¬ 
tic Order wearing yellow robes, The kings arc kings because of 
their culture, because of their intellectual attainiuEtiis, because of 
their interest in. and patronage of, learning. Not one of them is de- 
lached from the general public. Tltey have their poshion in Sans* 
krit Literature because the literature relates to Lhe public. 

In evaluating Indian culture and Indian literature, there is 
noticed an over-empha$ia on religion and philosophy, and Lhe art side 
is mure or less cumpletely ignored. Another factor that has 
influenced the evaluation of Indian culture is in the form of foreign 
notices. But the literary art In India has a different story to tell 
from whut the foreigners have noticed. It is t he_i»ets ^>wbLo repre¬ 
sent the true life of the people, their ideals and their aspirations, 
their joys and their sorrows, their achievementa and their failures, 
their homes, their villages and their cities, their avocations, and their 
diversion's and am use men la and sports. Wiat is called philosophy 
is the hteralurc thai has developed in cloisters, and tiiey do not re¬ 
flect the life of the people at large, 

if s new history of India and a new account of Indian, culture 
are prepared on the basis of the literaty* art of India, the judgement 
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about the t^ontribulicn uf ancient Indin lo the world would t>c some¬ 
thin g different from what the judgement now Is. 'Djo realistic and 
pructtcal outlook, the proper sense ol values, are compleleljr ovei'- 
looked in the preseot-duy judgemenl about ancient India culture. It 
is for this reason that in the hislor)' the world, India's contribu¬ 
tion to the world culture in the matter of sciences, political theories, 
economic problems, mechanical devices, social orgamsations and 
legal systems does not find any appreciable place at all' civUhoition 
of man is supposed to have started only with the Greeks. But there 
is a long stretch of time prior to the beginning of the Creek civiliza¬ 
tion and there is a wide stretch of land to the east of Greece, w'ben 
and where there had been nourishing a very advanced civilization 
which has not yet been surpassed. Various problems that agitate 
the minds of man in the present age had been agitating the minds uf 
man in ancient India also. Thus the literature left behind by the 
Indians in ancient times has a great human Interest, and also a great 
practical value. It is to show this human interest and this practical 
value that some time back 1 wrote end published tw'o books, one on 
the Vedas and the other on Kalidasa. My purpose in writing this 
5ur of Sanskrit Literature is also the same. I am uncompro- 
misitig in my conviction that, considering the spirit and the standard 
of the civilization, Sanskrit Literature is far closer to modem life 
than Greek Literature or the literature in any modern European 
language prior to the last century. 

11 Is not enough If a literature had been admired in ancient times, 
h is also neces.sary to show that the literature contains factors 
that will evoke the admiration of modem man. No one in the pre- 
setil age will take mterest in something that has no sort of relation 
to modern life and modem problems. Thus It is necessary that the 
Hncient litcrarj' wealth b presented ^vith a. Tnodern garb, in a Tnodom 
setting. In tlus way. the problems relating lo the common man and 
to the kings and to the women and to the rcDglon and philosophy, as 
conceived In modern times, must be taken note of In dealing with 
ai^cient Indian Literature. 

/ There are various matters that require close thinking. India is 
/he only country in which the culture was founded and developed 
by poets and not by priests and conquerors. In India of ancient 
all the cojnmunities in the body politic w’ere subordinated to 
the poets. Everyone who counted in the aifairs of the nation was a 
poet: thus there are kinga and their niinistcrs and their military 
officers and civil ofheers and many people following different aviJca- 
lions w'ho were iil(vO poets contributing to the real w^caUh of the 
not ion. the w'eaJih of culture. Tlierc are many women also* starting 
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fr&m the most ancient times, and continuing ta the latest stage, who 
have made their comributian to Sanskril Literature. 

I have to moot some pertinent questions in this conte:tt, Wlicrc 
is the country and where is the civiliKfltion in which a citizen could 
saVn "To us the world and ourselves are enough and we w-atit no God'\ 
without any fear of political or religious persecution? Where is the 
nation and Ihecivlli^iation in the ivorld in which the thinkers took the 
world and men in the world as realities without owing their origin and 
continuity to a God? Where else is the legal system in the world 
in which Law was recognised as an objectiv'c reality instead of its 
being accepted as a gift from God? What other nations have abstain* 
ed from aggression on another country for such a long period of 
powerful doraination In the world without a deviation from this 
noble and high principle of man's freedom and international rights? 
in which country' has a new religion been allowed to grow and deve* 
lup without any opptisition from an established church and from the 
rulers? Which other country has ejchihlted the phenomenon of two 
ethnical units, like the Aryans and the Dravidlans, amalgamating 
together to form a single nation ? Which other country- has given an 
asylum to the refugees from another land flcoing to save their life and 
their religion from invaders, besides permitting the adherents of all 
religions to follow- their owm religion and to preach and propagate 
their own religion? Which other nation has allowed full civic equa¬ 
lity to all the people without any distinction of profession and wealth? 
Which other nation has given full civic equality to women olong 
with men, asserting that no one can have a full civic life without a 
fiimily life also^ 

Has not the literature of a people with such a record of unparal¬ 
leled achievements some real value to the modem people? And docs 
not tlie literary art of such a people hove at least the same value, If 
not a superior value, as the literatures of other nations in the world, 
and aLso as the other patterns of literaiy' heritage like religion and 
philosophy in India Itself ? li is with such thoughts In my mind that I 
have taken up the work of writing this presentation of the picture 
of Sonskrit Literature in thb book. 

fn 195S-59, 1 had to handle the History of Sanskrit Literature 
in the B.A- Hona, classes of the Andhra University. T divided my 
lectures Into two series. In one I escpialned some general matters 
relating to Sanskrit Literature and in the other 1 gave details relat¬ 
ing to the epochs, to the types and patterns and to authors and 
their works and their dates and such details. When 1 finished mv 
talks on the general principles, 1 always wrote out the lecture each 
day. For the details also I had accumulated much malcrlal In 
1959-60 also f had to repeat the lectures and I carried nut the neces- 
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sary revisioris. In the summer of 1960 J wrote out the entire matter 
of the general talks Jn the form of a book and I informed the Bhara¬ 
tiya Vidya Bhavaji about It. The book was readily accepted for 
publication. Al that time I fell ill and matters became senous by 
the end of 1960 and I had to resign my position in the Andhra 
University and to retire. 

it is a great privilege that I have been permitted by Sbri K. M 
Munshi to dedicate the book to him and that he has also agreed 
to write a Foreword to it. Shri K. M. Munshi is a great scholar 
and the Bharatiya Vidya B ha van, founded fay Sbri Munshi in Bom¬ 
bay, which has not yel l^ompieted its twenty-fifth year, has deve¬ 
loped into one of the biggest institutions in the country, with vari¬ 
ous departments of activity snd also with Branches in other centres 
in India, The Samskrta Vi.sva Par4ad is another notable achieve¬ 
ment of Shri Munshi. I take this opportunity of recording my 
sincere gratitude to the great scholar for the'favour he h^s done 
to me. 

The matter could be taken up by the Press only by the close 
of 1961. At that time I bad settled down in Bangalore Mdthout 
enough resources for study by way of a library; I had to deijend 
on my own private library. Dr. K. Kunjurml Haja. a former student 
of mine and now a member of the Sanskrit Department of the 
Madras University, has always been helpful to me by giving me in¬ 
formation on points on which I had to refer to him since my own 
library was not quite adequate. He has been associated with me 
in all my recent Uterary aoUvitics. and I record my thanks to him 
for all his help. The Kgtes and the Appendix were written out at 
Bangalore with his help. But I am responsible for all the facts in¬ 
cluded in the book. 

When the book wss taken up by the Press for printing, there 
was quick pirogres.s and the printing was hnisbed in a very short 
time. The w'ork of the Press has been very satisfactory in the mat¬ 
ter of the gerteral get-up and also in the matter of proof correction. 
My own Labour in this matter was made eonaiderobly light on ac¬ 
count of the excellent arrangement at the Bharatiya VIdya Bhavati 
and at the Press for correcting the proof. ! express my apprecia¬ 
tion and my thanks For the publishers and for the printers in this 
respect. I take the liberty of specially thanking Shri S. G. Tolat. 
who is in charge of the Puhlicaiions, for the way in which he has 
handled the book and seen it through the Press. 

Afahiifsluim, 

Dr. C. Jfain Aendtrmy: C, KUNHAN RAJA 

Hanpelore, ' 

I5ih Metrch, 1952. 
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contrasts— ill-113. Supentatural; unity in variety—114. fia^hu- 
iruniia; earUer work; story — 115-117. A happy end after the eight 
cantos —lift. Charactens and their varieties—119. Hunonn lunches 
with realism; Kumnrasflntbhaua; not complete: poet wanted to cum- 
picto; indications in the Rapbiainniso; plot— 120-121. Philosophy of 

life_122. Nature and descriptions: Meghodutti; sketch; Nature and 

peoonihcalion —123, RtusaTiihdra; perhaps jiot his— 124. Obse^a- 
lions; kings only great men; contrast of Kalidasa^s kings with kings 
and priests who dominate reUgion; iteroqi who defended the country- 
worked for the people and their cu]tur^^l25. G'ods in lCiilidasa>^ 
126. Nature and philosophy of life; aesthetic theories; great one, 
in a trie— 127* 

VI. MABAKAWAS 

Agreements and contrasts with the epics ul other languages; 
unique wealth in Sanskrit; differences from ftihisas and Pur^- 

jici_ 128. Origin; rich growth at a later time; theme and Us 

concord with I he nature of the Grand Epic; metre and its concord— 

129. Asvaghc^a_ 130. General remarks: Buddhacorita—131. Saun- 

dBranendfl; comments: artificialities and techniques: grem rcverentie 
shown by the poet to the Vedic traditions: teaching: the one 
difference from Kalidasa—132-133 Direct teaching nf Snihiiu^^a and 
Mofcjsa; contrast of Bnddhacnrlfd with the MnlidhfiSmta aitd the 
Rawayanu regarding the cQn.^tructinti of the plot, and the final posi- 
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tiun—134. Kumaradasa aud his Jdnakiharana —135. Bharavl and 
hb Kirdtarjuniya; story—136-138. Characterisation; date; allusiun 
to the story of Rama Gupta and ^ka king and Dhruvasvfimlni—139. 
No direct teaching as a priest; hb philosophy of patriotbm and free¬ 
dom in national life; worship of marUal heroism—140. Contrast 
with Asvaghosa; agreement with Asvagho 9 a, in style, etc.—141. 
Contrast with Kalidasa in the matter of Nature; a close student of 
human nature—142. Bhatti; relation with Bhamaha—143. Purpose 
of the poem; Afagha; story—144. No story; descriptions; allitera¬ 
tions and other features—145. 6ri Hai^; general—146. Philosophy 
and scholarship in poetr>'; end of the poem—147. A really grand 
poem; Meijtha, BhTma—148. Sivasvamin; Ratnakara—149. Mail- 
kha—150. Hundreds and hundreds of Grand Epics; each has an indi¬ 
viduality; Madhurdvijaya of G angadevi—151. Not written to please 
the kings; tKey~pTeiie3TtingPbcause they were scholars; Intellectua- 
lism shows the general educational level and width in society; no 
king as a king—152. Common man b the theme; artificiality; thb 
b found in dancing and music and all arts; further artificialities in 
Mahdkdvyas —153. Glorification of their great past; ancient themes 
presented to suit changed conditions—154. If modem man does not 
find joy, Uic fault b in the modem man and not in the art; he must 
change—155. 

VIL DRAMA 

Greek and Indian drama; no drama in the Veda&, though 
the elements are found there; terms for drama not seen, though words 
from root Nft are there—156. Bharata had an Immense dramatic 
literature; date of Bharata; P5nini and dramatic art; not later than 
Greek tragedies: dramatbts earlier than Kalidasa; Bhasa; references 
to Bhasa—157 Only Scapnaudsaradatta referred to in literature as 
Bhasa’s; Svapnavdsavadatta; plot; beautiful drama—158-159. 
Pratijnd-yniigandhardyana; no evidence for Bhusa; plot—160. Full of 
action; characters—161. Remaining dramas; Sudraka—162. Mjvcha- 
kailka: author; date—163. Plot—164. Political plot; name—165. 
Could easily have been made a tragedy; relation with Merchant of 
Venice —166. Vidu^kai other characters—167. All grades of life; a 
great drama—168. Harsa; tradition about Har^a and Dhavaka; unfor¬ 
tunate—169. Priyadariikd, RatndvalJ: plot of Priyadarsikd—170. Plot 
of Ralnarmli—171. Similarity between the two; Priyadarsikd inferior; 
my own view about the story of another poet—172. NnfTdnanda: 
one of the best; plot 173-174. Name and the original source of the 
story—175. Philosophy of life—176. Viiakhadatta; Mudrardk^xa; 
name; plot; complicated plot—177. No Nature; no women: 
dale—178. Bhatta Narayar^a; VenisaTiilidra.* plot—179. Drama of 
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martial heroism—180. Action and emotion—181. Langiiage^ no 
Nature; date—182. Bhavabhuli; personality—183. Maharirccorita 

_ 184 , Mdlatimddhava: plot—185-186. Uttorardmacarita; plot—187. 

Deep pathos and conflict between private and public life of the hero— 
188. Comments; by the side of Kalidasa; complicates his plot in two 
dramas; not so in the Uttarardmacarita —189. Minor types—190, 
Prahasana —191. Bhdna; Spigdra and V»ra in main varieties— 
192-193. Other emotions In minor types; review; many dramas; ori¬ 
ginality—194. Ancient heroes presented on the stage in a way to 
attract the interest of the age; philosophy of life in dramas—195. No 
religious bias; no escapism; members of the Monastic Order help 
matrimonial alliances—196. Only Sfhgdra and Vira; ^dnta later; 
Prabodhacandrodaya—lOl, People had religion, but no reli¬ 
giosity—198. 

VIU. PROSE 

Development of prose—199. Double meanings by separate 
modes of splitting up a compound; full of alliterations and double 
meanings; no difference between prose and poetry language—200. 
Cotnpu; Bana— 201.V kddambari; plol--202. Only first part by 
B&na—203. Descriptions; simple style also to suit the context—204. 
Harfacarita; not a history but a romance with a historical theme; 
plot—205-20^ References to earUer authors—207. Personal about 
Bana—208. '^bandhu; identity and date—209. Story—210. Esti¬ 
mate; Dan^; personality and works—211. Dosakumiracarita; same 
position in prose which Mrcchakafika has In drama—212. Characters 
from all gradations with unscrupulous methods—213. True life in 
a country—214. Estimate; Canipu; origin and development—215. 
/tamdy(r^ Campu—216. Review of prose—217. Fall in the admira¬ 
tion for Nature; variety in characters—218. Art must have arti¬ 
ficiality; literary w’orks represent a certain type and phase of 
art—219-220. 

IX. MINOR TYPES 

Distinction between major and minor types—221. Sandesqs; 
earlier specimens even in the Vedas; Meghasandeia; many poems of 
this type; all follow' KUid^—222-223. Rfusamhdra; Bhakti—224. 
Sankara—225. Kulaiekhara; Mayura; Sana—226. Ulasuka; Jaya- 
deva—227. Narayana BhaUa—228. Love; Amaru; Sankara’s author¬ 
ship—229. ImiUtions of Amaru; Niti; Bhaiirharl— 230. Vairdgya; 
Jagannatha Pandila; Bhdminivildsa and Jagaddbharana —231. Com¬ 
plex Poetry (Cifral; anthologies—232. General estimate; Konndro- 
rflconasflfnuccflj/fl—233. SaduktikaTiUifnTta; 

Stiritgadharapaddhati, Historical Poems; earlier specl- 
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mens o£ histury In poetry—234. Rajataraiigini: relation to Firdcusi^s 
Shah Nameh and Mahdbhdrofa—235. Date; Vikramiiikadevacarita— 
236. Fables and Tales: earliest specimens—^237. Bfliatlcathd abridge* 
ments; K^emendra and Kailidsarits^para; other abridgements; 
Vatdlaponctiphiixafi—238>239. Sukasaptati; Simhasanadvatriyiisikd — 
240. Poilcatantra; translations; relation to other story books—241. 
Other adaptations: Hifopudesa—242. 

X MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 

Literature in general and literary art; concord between tlic 
two in India; poetry profound in thought like philosophy, and 
sciences sweet as poetry—243. Vedic works; commeiitaries and 
expositions—244. Grammar; philosophy of grammar; various 
theories about language—245. Practical side in grammar; Panini; 
Katyayana; Patahjali—246. Kdiifcd; Nydsa; Padamanjari—^247. 
Rupdvtttdra, Prakriydsarvaswi, Siddhdntakaximudi and Praudhamano- 
ramd; Sabdaratna; Sabdendtisekhara; Kaiyata; nature of commen¬ 
taries—248. Other* systems: Vakyapadiya; prosody—249. Prosody 
not satisfactory; two kinds of metres, Ak^ra and Afdtra—250. 
Mdtrd not original In Sanskrit; mysteiy of metre not yet thought 
about; literary criticism; poets founded the civilization—251. Poets 
had a vbion of truth, were not makers; Drama, not in the ^gveda; 
Bharata; new religion for all—252. Survey of Bharata—253. Eight 
Rasas and Santa; three kinds of Abhiiiaya —254. Prakrli in Drama; 
Cwias, Dofos and Alamkdras, formal school—255, Oheoni School— 
256*257. Rasa realisation; Vpanjand: Drama a separate discipline; 
nature of drama; plot and character; Sanpifo Sdrrra—258-239. 
Philosophy; poet and philosopher; realism; another current of ])cssi- 
mism in the Rgveda —260. No treatises on philosophy in Veda; 
Buddhistic thought necessitated the formulation of the doctrines; six 
schools; Sdnkhya —261. Yoga; Nydya and Fciae^tka—162, Their 
syncretism; texts—263. Later texts; Mimdmsd and Veddnra—264. 
Mimdiiisu theories—265. Veddnta and the schools; Buddhistic texts; 
poets’ philosophy—266. Religion; no single founder; no God: no 
Church; national religion—267. Gods and man; national festivities 
at religious rituals; Buddhism and change to new religion—268. No 
feud; concord between old and new; Vedic gods re-appeared; ascetics 
adv(x:ates of religious rituals—269. Schools of religion; no need for 
fire and sword; Art in tomples—270. National life in temples; Afcntra 
practices; Law; no Codes written in the beginning; no God to give 
Law—271. Codes written later based cm conventions and practices; 
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I. INTRODUCTORY 


SaTiSkrit literature is unique among the literatures of the world, 
antienl or modem. It presort^os the earliest specimens of the literary 
art of humanity. There might have been weil-develofjed languages 
in the world prior to the time when. Sanskrit began its literary growth; 
historians generally hold that Sanskrit is only one of Ihe later 
languages of ancient nations and that there were many languages 
of which we have records that had. been in use among earlier nations 
prior to the development of Sanstoit as a literary language^ The 
relative antiquity of Sanskrit and the other ancient languages has 
yel to be finally settled. Whatever the final conclusion on this 
question might turn out to be, there is no possibility of a doubt about 
the position that Sanskrit is the earliest among lh& Aryan languages 
to develop a literature and that Sanskrit is also the earliest language 
to develop a truly literary art among any of tlie ancient nations. In 
the other languages that are held by Ifistorians to be earlier than 
Sanskrit, there is no literature developed as an art; the literary re¬ 
mains of those languages are in the form of historical records about 
kings and empires, wars and treaties, and administrative art. Tiie 
earliest poetry of humanily is preserved in Sanskrit, 

From the time when Sanskrit made its appearance as a literary 
language there has been a continuous de^'elopment of literary pat¬ 
terns in the language and even now it claims to be one among the 
modem, living languages of the world. Ihe language has presenu 
cd vsrioua phases during the development through ages tn be calcu¬ 
lated in miUenniums, and yet there is well-majrked xtmiy between 
the earliest phase now known and the most modem phase seen. In 
comparison with the great change that has taken place in tlie case 
of the other languages, the change in Sanskrit from its earliest phucse 
to its modem phase is practically negligible. The two phases are not 
so wide as, say, between Chaucer and the English of the present 
century. The language has come Into contact with various other 
languages and has adapted its vocabulary and its modes of expres* 
sion to llie new situation arising out of such contacts, with practical¬ 
ly no change in its own individuality. Everything that came into 
the language simply nourished it and helped its organic growth. A 
certain phase of the language, what is called Pr^krt or the popular 
phase of it, has undergone marked changes; only a philologist can 
trace the stage of the present day hack to the earliest times. What 
IS unique in the case of Sanskrit is that Sanskrit aa a language 
has preserved its individuality and Its life while other later 
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languages have developed out of it and had been undergoing great 
changes. The fact that the changes brought about by the growth 
in the languages originating In Sanskrit did not produce any decay 
in the original Sanskrit language itself, shows the vitality with which 
it had started its literary career. 

The earliest specimen of literature in Sanskrit reveals a very 
advanced stage in the development of literature as a polished art. 
A view’ was held in the earlier stages in the study of Sa n sk ri t in 
modem times that the first specimens of literature in Sanskrit, 
known as the Vedas, arc only pastoral poetry of a simple nomadic 
people attempting to appease the powers of Nature in order to avoid 
their wrath and to get favours from them. Even now* there are 
scholars who are not able to detect any highly developed literary 
art in the Vedas. But opinions changed gradually and scholars in 
general began to recognise a highly polished art in Vedic poetry, 
and some specimens of poetry in the Vedas are accepted as what 
have not been surpassed later by Sanskrit itself or by any literature 
of other nations. At present Vedic poetry needs no pleading or ad- 
v’ocacy; its poetic standing is what practically all scholars accept as 
an approved fact. 

We cannot deal with a literature bifurcating it into two parts, 
what is poetic art and what is only the presentation in language 
form of the intellectual actl\*ities of a nation without any element 
of art. The border line is difficult to fix; there are many specimens 
of truly poetic art with profound inlellectualism and there are many 
.records of intellectual activities with an unmistakable artistic touch. 
Such is especially the case with Sanskrit- Such a combined satis¬ 
faction of the rntellectual needs and of emotional appeals is very 
prominent in Sanskrit literature, perhaps more than in any lite¬ 
rature of the world ancient or modem. 

The variety In literary forms and in content is another note¬ 
worthy feature in Sanskrit literature. In the matter of form, we 
have to recognise both the structure and the metrical patterns. Tlie 
number of metrical patterns foimd in the Vedas is something 
astounding. There is ^o an imposing variety In the matter of poetic 
structure. In the actual specimens now available, which can be 
nothing but a small part of what w’as being produced in those days, 
there are found practically aU patterns of literary form that are 
found in other literatures of the world, ancient and modem, and 
many more that are not found elsewhere. Long epic poems in two 
patterns, many varieties of dramas, short poems like lyrics and odes 
and ballads, romances in prose, tales and didactic poems, poems in 
which love and religious fervour are harmoniously mixed up, lite- 
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rary patterns in which prose and verse are interwoven, themes that 
are serious and comic* handling of subjects in such a way that even 
abstruse philosophy and theoretical science also take up a literary 
form—these are some of the many literary forms that have to be 
punted as art. Then there are works dealing with all sorts of sub¬ 
jects imaginable — religion and philosophy and various sciences, law, 
social organisation and political institutions, art of love, preparation 
of wines and cosmetics, medicine and astronomy (including astro- 
logy ), agriculture and water-dlvixung and so on. The total number 
of works in some of the patterns runs to thousands, so far as known 
works are concerned, and if we take into consideration the various 
works that are to be presumed through ciUtions and allusions and 
Implications in them, the number will run beyond five digits. 

The Jong period of unbroken civilization unknown in any other 
country, the long period of unbroken development of literature in a 
language with practically no change in the language, and similar 
featur^ found in the Sanskrit literature are matters that deserv’e 
investigation to find out the reason for this unique phenomenon. The 
presentations of the literary specimens in Sanskrit that are now 
at^ilable are more or less descriptive catalogues giving authors and 
works and general contents and dates. The general spirit of the 
literature, the relation between the literature and the life of the 
people, the artistic beauty and cultural value of the literary speci¬ 
mens and such factors are skipped over or even perverted. Thus 
the study of Sanskrit has become an intellectual pursuit without 
any practical value. 

It has been said that the literature had developed in roval courts 
and was written by literary people to propitiate the kings and re¬ 
ceive rich presents and similar favours. It has been asserted that 
Sanskrit has been the language of the few intelleclual people and 
hos no relation with the people at large. It lias been maintained 
that in Sanskrit literature, even in what goes by the name of lite- 
raiy art, there is too much of intellectualism to deserve the appella¬ 
tion of the art of the people and for the people. Remarks have also 
been made about the monotony in the form and content of the literary 
patterns. The approach to Sanskrit in recent times has been entirely 
different from the approach to the problems relating to, and the pre¬ 
sentation of, Greek literature and the literatures of the modem 
languages in the West. In the case of Greek and the modem Western 
languages, there is an attempt to polish up the bright side and to cover 
under a coat of varnish any phase that may be unpleasant But In 
the matter of Sanskrit, bright sides are not taken note of and there 
is an inwntory of all articles that have to be discarded on. account 
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of their worthlessness. The true facts must be properly presented 
in the case of Sanskrit. 

It is true that the royal courts were the great centres for lite¬ 
rary and cultural activities. The fact is that the kings were educat¬ 
ed and cultured and were the true representatives of the national 
culture. They did not keep themselves aloof from the popular life 
in the country. They directed all popular movements for the ad¬ 
vancement of the national welfare including cultural advancement. 
Kings were also among the people and represented the people, and 
the ordinary people were elevated to the high levels, freely finding 
access to the presence of the king and honoured by the kings. The 
literature does not present the kings as separated from the people; 
on the other hand we find people from all stations in life and follow* 
ing various avocations introduced on the stage along with kings and 
the intellectuals. 

It cannot be that such a vast literature in a variety of patterns 
that satisfy a variety of tastes and aptitudes was produced for the 
pleasure of a few royal personages and intellectuals. The litera¬ 
ture must ha\’e developed for the enjoyment of the people at large, 
and this shows also that the people understood the language in which 
the literature grew. It may be that the people did not speak the 
language with that standard of purity in the matter of grammar, 
which la found in the literary aspect of the language; there Is evi¬ 
dence to show that even the intellectuals, the learned people, also 
did not speak at home and in their ordinary social life the same 
language which they used in literature, but a language which is simp¬ 
ler and differing considerably from the literary language. What is im¬ 
portant is that the people knew the Sanskrit that is found in the lite¬ 
rature, that this Sanskrit was the language of the people and that 
there w'as no separate language of the people differing from the 
language of the IntellectualSL The literature developed among the 
people and for the enjoyment of the people. The culture of the people 
and the general tendencies in the life of the people are reflected in 
that literature. 

It is true that there is a high standard of intellectualism in the 
literary art of Sanskrit language. That does not mean that the lite¬ 
rature developed among the few who were intellectuals and that the 
people had little or no connection with that literature. What It 
means is that the standard of intellectual attainment among the 
people in general was high, that education maintained a high stan¬ 
dard and spread among the people and went down to very low strata 
of the social organisation. If there is a high standard of intellec¬ 
tualism in literature there is the other side of the question. In what 
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is called science, including philosophy, and in such literatures that 
are not associated with any element of art like ritualism, there is a 
high standard of artistic finish both in language and in the mode of 
presentation. From the earliest times it has been found that metre, 
the usual medium for poetic art, has been adopted for scientific pur^ 
poses, for grammatical works and for works relating to indices, and 
in the field of Vedic exegesis, and this practice continued throughout 
the history of Sanskrit language and continues even now. There 
was never a mutual divorce between intellectuallsm and emotiona¬ 
lism, between science and art, in Indian life. Both went together 
and each contributed to the other. 

Sanskrit literature has not been presented with fairness in re¬ 
cent times. Sanskrit is studied only for philological purposes and 
also as an aspect of the record of what may be called primitive civi¬ 
lization and never as a cultural training for the mind. A study of 
Greek literature and the literature in the modem languages of the 
West is recognised as having a high cultural value; but that is not 
the case with Sanskrit literature; a study of Sanskrit is not recog¬ 
nised as sufficient for a cultural training for the mind. The fault 
is with the way in which Sanskrit literature has been presented to 
the world in modem times. 

When Sanskrit was the national language of the country, India 
was leading the world, flashing the illumination of wisdom on all 
the countries of the ancient world where there was some sort of 
civilization, and this cultural influence exerted by India on the sur¬ 
rounding countries continued till very recent times, till Sanskrit 
ceased to be the national language of the country, till the contents 
of Sanskrit literature ceased to have any influence in the mental 
training of the people and in the national life of the country. 

The influence of the Vedas in Asia Minor in the second millen¬ 
nium before Christ is fairly well known. India continued to exert 
that influence on the countries to the West till a few^ centuries after 
the Christian era; even wh«i Arabic became the language of the 
Western countries in Asia on account of the spread of Islam from 
Arabia in those regions, the literature that developed in the Arabic 
language shows signs of Sanskritic influence, especially in the fields 
of astronomy and medicine, and even the literature of modem Per¬ 
sian shows reflections of the influence of India on the thought of 
Western Asia. 

Sanskritic influence spread later to the north, to Tibet and to 
China, and also to the east in Cambodia and to the south-east in 
Indonesia. It is not a spread of Buddhistic influence; it is a spread 
of Indian and Sanskritic influence to those regions. Hindu epics. 
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Hoidii r^jgious works, Stinskrit poetry and many types of Uteraturfl 
are found reflected in ihe literary and archaeological remains of 
those regions along with the Buddhistic literature and Buddhistic 
thought. Irj modern times^ Sanskrit is having Its influence on the 
West in the matter of religion and philosophy, in the matter of lite¬ 
rature and also in the matter of general prohlems of life. But 
the uifluence of Sanskrit on the modem world is practically 
a zero in comparison with the influence which Sanskrit exerU 
ed on humanity in earlier days in the history of the world. Yet 
die influence is there with immense possibilities if Sanskrit is pre¬ 
sented to the world in the way In which it should be as a cultural 
influence. 


Greek civilization is presented to the world in modem times as 
the starting point uf modem civilization, and modern civilization 
U recogni^ as the first civilization which humanity Jias 
developed in the world. It is assumed that from the time of 
the Greek civilization there has been a cemtinuous and unbroken 
growth of civilization in the West, with perhaps some occasionaJ 
retardation. Cultures beyond the Greek culture are relegated to 
the background as "primitive’’, both in point of time and in point 
of geographical area on the surface of the cartli, Chinese and Egyp¬ 
tian and BafayIonian civilizations are only primitive civilizations 
with perhaps a scientifle content, and Indian civilization Is not given 
any place in tracing the development of human civilization from the 
earliest times. 

Cor^dering the long period of growth in the history nf Indian 
civilization and Sanskrit literature and considering also the influence 
which they have exerted on other nations, Ihers is a case for present¬ 
ing Sanskrit literature in a way different from what has been done 
till now and what is being done even now. Its relation to world 
civilization and its value to modem life must be recognised and made 
known to humanity. What has survived for such a long period and 
what has exerted such an influence on humanity during such a long 
period cannot be devoid of value in modem life. There was mutual in¬ 
teraction among the Semitic languages of Hebrew and Syriac and later 
of Arabic on one side and Greek on the other side. Indian thought 
and Sanskrit literature have contributed much to ibe development 
of the literature in the Semitic languages. As such the influence of 
Indian thought and of Sanskrit literature on Greek Is a possibility 
that cannot be ignored. In the Middle Ages from the time of tha 
Crusades. Uie literature of the Middle East has influenced the deve¬ 
lopment of science among the modem Western nations. In tliis way. 
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the ivl&tion of Sanskrit and Indian tiioughi to modem science is 
aomelhing that muft he taken noU? of. 

The most imi>ortant point is the relation of Indian thought anti 
Sanskrit to itiodem scient-^es and modem thought and modem ways 
of Ufe. There b a vieiA' that modern science and modern thought 
and modern ways are incompatible with ancient Indian thought and 
ancient Indian ways of life recorded in Sanskrit literature. On a 
close and impartial examination, it will be found and it can be esta^ 
blished that there is nothing rn tndlHn thought or Indion mode of 
life recorded in Sanskrit hterature that is incompatible with modem 
thought and modem waya of life; on the other hand, among the 
ancient cUdhzatiom^ Indian civilization is the closest to modem ten¬ 
dencies. The dUTerences are only on tnitior points, and in the matter 
of fundamentals there Is nothing hut agreement between thern. As 
a matter of fact, ancient Indian thought and modes of life recorded 
in Sanskrit can very well be a supplement to modem thought and 
modem ways of life; they can be mutually complementary. 

In the following pages I propose only to make a rapid survey 
of the field of Sanskrit literature noticing the various patterns^ in¬ 
terpreting their spirit, drawing attention to their artistic values and 
bringing out their relation to modem life. This is not a complete 
record of the literature in Sanskrit: it is not a catalogue of authors 
and w^orks and dates, I take note of only chief specimens Ln each 
pattern, and dates are introduced only to survey the growth nf the 
literature. 

Certainly, there are defects in the literature; and no literature 
reaches to perfection in Its artistic fini^. We admire the beauty 
and ignore the defects whidv in most cases, are sunk into and assi¬ 
milated with th^ merits. It is the merits that really come into protni- 
nence, and the defects come into the fore-front only in the ease of 
those who are blind to the beauties in the literary specimens. 

My purpose is to enable the readers to take an Interest in the 
literature In Sanskrit and to help them to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the value and utility found in that literature. T want to make 
out a case that it is worthwhile to study the literature, that the 
labour Involved tu U will pay; as a matter of fact a stage will come^ 
as in the case of many, when labour spent on such a study will turn 
out to be the greatest enjoyment 

Tliere are people who extol Sanskrit as the language of gods; 
if that had been the case X would be the last person to look at it, 
and I would simply have left it for the gods in heaven and looked 
for something that is for men on earth. It is because of my convic* 
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tion, after devoting a whole lifetime'on it, that the language is the 
language of men on earth for helping men to live a noble life on ^ 
earth, that I have spent my time^on It. There is no divine sanctity 
attached to Sanskrit. Its literature has help^ main to live on earth 
without drawing his attention to some unattainable goals elsewhere, 
and it will be of the same help to modem humanity and to posterity. 

If we do not present its real values and conceal it from hu m a ni ty on 
the plea of its having some divine origin and sanctity, that will be 
playing the role of a miser who does not show his wealth to others on 
the plea that it is guarded by some divine agency and that^ any one 
looking at it^or touching it will incur divine displwsure, Sanskrit 
must be brought into contact with the othrir ancient literature and 
also with modem literatiuos. This is my purposOjin ^mting the 
book. 


n 



II. THE VEDAS 

(I) GENERAL 

The Vfdcs form a group of literature of a miscellaneous nature, 
being the earliest literary specimen that has come down to us from 
ancient times in India and that represents the earliest form of Sans> 
krit literature. The Vedas are also the wlicst literary record of 
the whole Aryan race that has now spread practically over”ihe whole 
of Europe and over considerable portions of Western Asia like Arme- 
ma. Iran and Afghanistan, and India. The exact date of this lite¬ 
rature which is also the beginning of Indian civilization, has not 
yet been finally settled, ^f the view of some scholars who assign 
a very early date for the''1beginning of the Vedas is accepted, then 
the Vedas are also the earliest liters ^ord of the human race* 
if some other views are accepted, then the records of Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia and China are earlier than the Vedas, and the 
Vedas form one of the later products of the human race in the early 
periods of the history of man, with only the Aoeatu, the basic texts 
of the religion of Zoroaster, and the Greek literature coming after 
the Vedas. 

The Vedas are divided into four groups, namely, the J^gveda, 
the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda and the Atharvaveda. Each one of 
these four groups has an original text portion and a commentary 
portion, called respectively the Mantra and the Bnihmwixa portions. 
The latter again is of two kinds, one interpreting the rituals of the 
original texts and the other interpreting the philosophy of the original 
texts. It is the portion interpreting the rituals of the original texts 
that is now called the BrahTnanos, and the portion that interprets the 
philosophy of the original texts is known as the Vpanisads. Besides 
these two strata of the Vedas, there are later works that are of an ex- 
egetical nature, texts that are auxiliary to the interpretation of the 
texts and arc hence called Veddiigas (limbs of the Vedas). They are 
also of a miscellaneous nature and extend over a very wide period, 
coming much later than what is known as the Vedlc period in the 
history of Sanskrit literature. The whole of this vast group of lite¬ 
rature is known as the Vedic literature. 

(it) MANTRA (ORIGINAL TEXT) 

(a) 9gveda 

The Rgveda is a collection of 1017 poems, mostly in the form of 
prayers addressed to various gods. There are also 11 poems which 
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are included in tlus coilection, but which ane nut recognised even 
iraditinnally as an integral part of the figcedti te:rt. but only as an 
Interpolation, and Sayana, a commentator of the Vedas- of compara¬ 
tively recent times, does not comment on these 11 poems. These 
ion'poems altogether contain slightly below 15000 verses, and are 
grouped into ten Books called Maltha las t Cycles), Each poern is 
known as a Siikta (Well-said^ and each verse is called an 
i Prayer). 

There are many poets as authors of these poems, Tiiere arc six 
great families of such poets, and the six Books from the second to 
the seventh contain poems by the pods whose name the families 
bear and by the other members of the families. Most of the poems 
belong to the chief member of the family from whom the family de¬ 
rives the name, and only a few belong to the other members. But in 
the fifth Book, the number of poems from the chief poet Li not so 
many, although the family bears his name, not more than the num¬ 
ber of poems by the other members, and in the seventh Book, ^ the 
poems are by the chief poet whose name iJie family bears, with no 
poem from any other member of the family. In the eighth Book, 
the first half is by a chief poet whose name the family bears and 
also by members of the family, and the latter half is from another 
chief poet and the members of his family. For this reason, these 
seven Books from the secanA to the eighth are known now as Family- 
Books. In the ninth Book, all Uie poems, by a variety of poets, are 
addressed to one single Divinity, tlie Soma Plant that plays a very 
important role in the rituals of those daj's, Xu the first Book, the 
poems are of the same nature as the poems in the second to the eighth 
Book, namely prayers to various gods, and are by poets belonging 
mostly to families that are not included im the setr’en Family Bi^ks, 
though a few of them belong to one or the other of those families. 
In the tenth Bewk, there is a predominance to poems of another 
type, most of them having a secular colour: there are dialogues, 
presentations of certain philosophical doctrines like the origin and 
creation of the world, descriptions of situations like wedding and 
funeral rites, the wailings of s gambler who was defeated in the 
gambling den and wras ruined and so on. 

The ixMms are by a variety of poets. They esn be group^ 
into families, end yet there remain some who do not come into this 
scheme. Then there ere poems that cannot be assigned to any par¬ 
ticular poet; ihelr assignment to a poet is purely artlficml, and that 
is especially the case with the dialogue poems where the person into 
whose mouth the verse Is put is the poet and the person addressed 
to is the theme, according to traditional assignment. We do not 
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know who tho author ol the whole poem was. In such dialogues, it 
is not indicated who the speaker Is and to whom it Is addressed; that 
has to be determined from die meaning; the traditional indices also 
help us in Uiis matter. It is not unUkely that such dialogues were 
meant for presentation on the stage, though there is no evidence of 
a dramatic periornumce on the stage at that time, found in the texts 
either directly sUled or indirectly implied. In tlie case of some 
poems, both the author and the theme are identical; that is the case 
with the poem addressed to the departed fore-fathers at the time 
of funeral ceremony, Yaroa being given in the Indices ^ toth theme 
and the poet, and a poem on creation assigned to the Creator as 
Hiranyo Gaibha (Golden Womb) and another on creation assigned 
to Visvakarmun (All-maker). The poem on the Purusa (the Supreme 
PersonI and another on the slate of the world prior to diversiE^ 
tjan and manifesUtion are assigned to fictitious author®, namely. 
Narayana and Paramesthin; the former has become the ^nonjm of 
the great God Viwu in the latter-day mythology of India and the 
latter word means’“Sitting in llie Highest". There is a poem about 
the wedding of Suryi, the daughter of the god Savitar (the Sun), 
and this poem U also assigned to that bride as author, tn the case 
of a poem about the evils of gambling, the authorship is aaiigned to 
a poet by name Kavasa AiiOsa and ailBrnativoly also to the dice 
themselves with which they gamble. 


The above tacts show that there are a large number of poems 
for which wc have no definite infonnalion about the author. They 
must have been very ancient poems of which only a small propor¬ 
tion had been preserved at the time when the major part of the 
preserved portion of the Vedic literature had been composed and 
later compiled into a test. The authorship had ^ forgotten at 
that later time, and some artificial method was devised to assign 
some authorship tor the poems. We do not know how long prior 
to the composition of the major part of the Vedic literature, th^ 
eould have been composed. Bui most of such poems of unsettled 
authorship appear in the firet and the tenth Books of the present 
collection, and in modem tiroes they ate taken to belong to the 
latest strata in the Vedic period. 


The poems are composed in a variety of metres. The metres 
were analysed and classified by ancient interpreters on a very arti- 
ficial basis. The metres, according to the traditional classification, 
fall under two main groups namely. Ihe normal and the longer 
metres. Each of them is grouped under seven heads. They speak 
of another seven above these two. that are longer still, as having 
™nlshed from among men- The shortest metre has twenty-four 
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^lliibles and the further metres rise above this by four syllables: 
the seventh and lost of tloe normal group has thus forty*elght sylla- 
bles. Then begin the longer metres with dfty-two syllables and 


end wiUi 76 syllables. 

They may be shown as: 


A. Normal 

Syllables 

Longer 

Sylbhles 

1 Gayatri 

24 

1 Atijagati 

52 

2 U^ih 

2R 

2 ^lakvari 

56 

3 Anu^tuhh 

32 

3 Atisakvari 

60 

4 Brhati 

36 

4 A?ti 

64 

5 Pankti 

40 

5 Atya^i 

68 

6 Tri^ubh 

44 

6 Dhrti 

72 

7 JagatJ 

48 

7 Atidhrtl 

76 

Then there are seven 

more starting 

with so syllables 

and end- 

ing with 104 syllables. 

No examples for such metres are 

now pre- 


served. 

Normally a verse has four lines {pddas]; it is on this basis that 
the metres are classified as rising by syllables on the whole from 
group to group, there being one more syllable in each line. But 
this letter fact is not strictly adhered to in the actual examples^ 
Thus, GdyatTf has three fines of eight syllables and in the next, 
namely ^ one of these three tines has twelve syllables. 

fv-bh has four lines of eight syllables and in the BfkatH, which follows, 
one of the four iines has twelve syllables. PoTtfeti has four lines of 
ten syllables, Tr%obh bas four lines of eleven syllables and Jogati 
has four fines of twelve syllables. Thus it will be found that esc- 
cept the first two, all the five following groups have four lines of 
varying length. 

There are various other ways in which the total number of syl¬ 
lables is made up. The above scheme is only given as a normal. 
For example, Pctiiferi of forty syllables can be five lines of eight sylla¬ 
bles also. Under each of these seven groups there are various sub¬ 
groups according to the way in which the total number is made 
up. They are given separate names within the groups by ancient 
interpreters of the Vedas. The classification does not take note 
of the quality of the lines, but only the total number of syllables In 
the whole verse. This is not a scientific way of classifying metres. 

Tn the longer metres, there are more than four fines: they are 
made up of lines of eight and twelve syllables, , Such lines are put 
together as intermixed in the same verse. The real variety In me¬ 
tres is made up by the number of linos and the number of syllables 
in such lines and the order in which the two kinds of lines are inter¬ 
mixed in the verse. In the normal metres also, although the typi*' 
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cal verses have more or less uniform lines composing tbe verses, 
there are many cases where lines of diSercnl lemglhs are arranged 
in some order witKLn the verses, and where this gives the variety in 
the metres. 

Generally it may be stated that ihere are three kinds of lines, 
lines of eight syllables asod lines of eleven syllables and lines of 
twelve syllables. Sometimes half of such an eighl-syllabic line is 
also add^- such instances are stated as lines of twelve syllables, 
though they are one and a half lines of eight syllables, distinct from 
lines of tw'elve syllables- The combinations are between lines of 
eight syllables and lines of twelve syllables and the lines of elevens 
syllables form a separate class. At this stage* it is not possible to 
say definitely whether the twdve-syllabic lines are ail. in origin, 
combinations of eight-syllable lines with another half added to it. 
Lines of ten syllables are few and so are lines of other length, though 
they too appear. All such lines of lengths other than the normal 
of eight, eleven and twelve, may be survivals from an earlier date, 
when metres were far more complicated and when poetry was far 
more original and artistic with greater variations and greater frees 
dom for handling. Most of them must have died out at a later stage 
when metres became standardised. In the available tes:t. such 
standard metres, verses of four lines with eight, eleven and twelve 
syllables, predominate. The fact may be that what we have now 
preserved is only specimens of a later stage in the development of 
poetry in the Vedic stage and that the real Vedic poetry of an earlier 
date/with greater artistic varieties, has been lost to us. 

We do not know the exact features that distinguished the poetic 
lines from prose passages besides the number of syllables in a line. 
The sequence of short and long syllables is one such distinguishing 
feature in all sorts of poetry in the world. But there is nothing to 
indicate tliis feature in the Vedic poetry as a regular factor. The 
feature is seen, but not in a stxicUy regular and systematic way. 
We noticp some sort of lambic cadence in the latter part of the lines 
in the various metres, with a pause in the middle of the lines. But 
the former part of the lines has no such regularity in the sequence 
of short and long syllables. There are languages In which, for the 
sake of metrical needs, short syllables In many cases have to be re¬ 
cited os long. We do not know whether syllables that were grum* 
matically short were recited in the metrical lines as long. Some 
such cases are preserved where, even in the text that we have, some 
short syllables are given as prosodialiy long. But such cases do not 
help us in forming any rules regarding the sequence of short and 
long syllables. 
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Sanskrit btiguagc has developed a certain phonetic feature in 
a way not seen in the development of any other ianguuge, though 
tliG feature ia met with in the otlter languages also in a very elemen- 
tai'y way. This is the feature of combining two separate words in 
such a way that the liiml of the first and the initial of the second are 
glued into each other so as to afford a euphony between the two 
words« this is known generally as euphonic combination. This 
feature is also worked out in the matter of combimng the difTerent 
elements of a word together, such as the preposition, the root, the 
suffix etc.> so that the whole word forms a euphonic unit. Gene- 
rally two vowels cannot be pronounced in immediate sequence with¬ 
out an intermediate consonanL When n word ends in a vowe! and 
w"hen the next word starts with a vowel, cither the two vowels to¬ 
gether fortn a single long vowel or they form a diphthong or one 
VDTvel is changed into a semi-vowek or some such device is adopted 
so that there are no two vowels in irmnediate succession. Similarly, 
& hard consonant is changed into a soft one in the vicinity of a soft 
sound, a dental becomes a palatal or a cerebral in the vicinity of a 
dental or a cerebral, and a ctmsonant is nasalised in the vicinity of a 
nasal. 

There are various other devices worked out to bring about 
euphony in the matter of recitation of passages. It is on account of 
the dominance of poetry in the literature in relation to prose that 
this scheme of euphonic combination has been so systematically 
worked out in the language. This shows that poetry has been in 
the genius of the nation who started and dm''eloped the civilization 
of India even from the eai'liest times, as mdicated by the poetry of 
Ihe yedas. Tliis scheme of euphonic combination b semi fully 
worked out in the poetry of the Vedas, As a consequence, the text 
of the poetry' of the Vedas has come down in two recensions, one 
in which the words are so euphonically combined and the other in 
which the W'ords are kept separate. The former is called the Sam- 
htJd ‘wliat is joined logether), the other being known as Pada 
Cwordai, 

Each verse is a separate syntactical unit, there being a com¬ 
plete stop in meaning at the end of a verse. Even within the verse, 
each line is a semantic unit, as well as a metric^ unit. As far as 
possible, the words within a line have to be taken together syntac¬ 
tically and there Is no euphonic combination between the end of a 
line and the beginning of another line: a line ends with a complete 
word and not with a part of a word. At present, it is found that, 
as handed down in the tradition of recitation, each verse is divided 
only into two units arud nut Into lines, though the ends of the lines 
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are abo kept distinctly clear in the tradition oi recitation, without 
a complete siop^ at the end ot each half within tlie verse, there is. a 
complete stop. 

Various devices have been worked out In the matter o£ hand¬ 
ling the metres, over and above the few noted above like combining 
lines of different lengths and combining different numbers of lines 
to (oim a verse. Two verses in two separate metres are sometimes 
formed Into a single unit for recitation, though in meamng each is 
a distinct unit; such combinations are called Pragathoa tsuperior 
songs >, Jn some of the poems, each verse ends with a refrain 
passage. Sometimes, ptoem after poem are found to have a refrain, 
which may be a line or even a half verse. Sometimes at the end of 
a line within a verse, the same combinations of a few syllables are 
repeated; this feature is distinctly seen in a special metre in which 
there are five lines of eight syllables. 

There are various other devices found introduced into the poetry 
of the Vedflsand tliey show a lung development of the art of poelrj-. In 
the available test of the Vedas, there is frequent allusion to the 
poets and to the poetry of olden days. Perhaps it may he that in 
the available text we hove mostly the imitations of the original 
poetry of the great artists of an earlier age, very little of such origi¬ 
nal an of sn earlier day having been preser^^ed. There is also very 
frequent reference to the composition and recitation of new poetry. 
They compare the composition of poetry to the construetion of a 
chariot by an artisan and to cutting the sacred grass info equal lengths. 
In the airailoble ^igueda. what we find is perhaps the specimens of 
a dedining age of poetry and not the specimens of n starting and 
growing period in the art oE poetry. Even the available poems are 
of a very high order from the point of view of artistic workmanship 
showing a real talent for poetry, a real genius for poetry, and from 
the available specimerts, we can only have some faint notion of the 
nature of the really original poetry of the early stages of literary 
developments In India, though we do not have such specimens them¬ 
selves in any large numbers. 

The name Rgveda means the Veda of Aiiorations, and this indi¬ 
cates the general nature of the coutents of the Veda; the Veds con¬ 
tains raosOy adorations of gods. Such adorations are either direct¬ 
ly addressed to the gods or form the poetic flow of the feelings in 
the hearts of the poets when they liave the form of the gods shining 
in their hearts. In the traditional interpretations, the former variety 
is termed Pratyak^a-krtu fwhat arc made directly) and the latter are 
termed Porolcja-fcrfa iwhat are indirectly madei. The former come 
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near to what we now have as Odes and the latter can be approximated 
with Lyrics. 

There are various patterns of poetry found in the ^veda. Some 
may be styled ballad songs. From the form of the metre, some may 
be designated as sonnets. There are various poems that are of a 
dramatic nature, perhaps meant originally to be presented on the 
stage. We see only the passages spoken by two or three persons to 
one another, without any direction as to who spoke and to whom 
it was spoken; this feature has to be known from meaning and al 5 ^> 
from the indices prepared in the early days and passed on to us 
through tradition. Tlie very fact that such directions are missing 
is an evidence that such blanks were hlled up in the presentation 
on the stage; it is only if the poetry is merely to be recited that 
there is need for the express statement of the speaker and the 
person addressed to. Most of the dialogue poents are of a secular 
nature. Other poems of a secular nature consist cf descriptions of 
situations like the wailings of a gambler who lost everything at the 
gambling den and became wiser through ruin and despair. There 
is the description of a wedding, how* the bride was proceeding to 
the house of the bridegroom, how people assembled to have a view 
of the couple and how they were greeted with blessings when they 
reached the new home for the bride. Many poems are of a philo¬ 
sophical nature. 

The poems were generally recited by the poet sitting against 
the altar at the time of the national festivities associated with grand 
religious ceremonies that were periodically hold In big cities; at 
such festivities, people from all parts of the country assembled in 
large numbers, and there w'ere tournaments and sports also held on 
such occasions. Men and women, young and old. all assembled and 
found opportunities for merriment, and girls even took advantage 
of such occasions to become friends with young men and even to 
secure their life's companions. 

The learned people assembled in the halls where the religious 
ceremonies were conducted and poets who had composed new poems 
were allowed to sit against the altar and recite them to the audience. 
If the learned audience approved a poem as of the high class, such 
poets were given the title of ^ < poet with vision). Such an assemb¬ 
ly is very often mentioned in the Rgveda; the term is Vidatha, from 
the root Vid “to know*', in which the word Veda also has its origin. 
The poetry must bo the expression of the truth as it is, describing 
the true nature of the gods in their reality. The poets must have 
had a correct vision of the real nature of the gods and must have 
gh'cn expression to that nature In true poetic language writhout any 
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limitation of the poet's ixidividiiality and views and liabits. Such 
a language expression of the real truth is what they considered true 
poetry, and it is only such a poet who is known as the There 
are innumerable references to events when the poets were given 
such a recognition. Only such poetry was included in the Vedas. 

That was the highest honour coveted by any one in those days. 
Such a poet became one among the greatest personages of the time, 
and his fame also continued through generations; even persons bom 
In the family were the objects of honour and veneration. Kings and 
wealthy persons paid homage to such poets or Rfis. It became such 
an object to be coveted by the people that the term “to address a 
learned assembly" became synonymous with “reward with high 
honours", and there are many places where there is the prayer or 
the blessing tiiat one may be enabled “to address a learned assemb¬ 
ly"; this means only to become the recipient of high honours. 

All the poems that are of the nature of philosophical specula¬ 
tions, dialogues and descriptions of secular situations put together 
form only a very small part of the text of the (fgreda that has come 
down to us now. The real ^gvedic text as it stands today is of 
the nature of adorations of the gods. Such poems of adoration ad¬ 
dressed to gods were utilised during the grand religious ceremonies 
of the nation and also in smaller ceremonies and in domestic cere¬ 
monies. It is those few families that continued the performances 
of such ceremonies, when through some sort of cataclysm, there was 
a decadence of the Vedic culture, which also preserved the text of 
the ancient Vedas, and that is the reason for the preponderance of 
the adorations addressed to the gods in the Vedic poetry that has 
come down to us; that does not mean that even at that ancient time, 
the poetry was mainly of the nature of such adorations addressed 
to the gods. The poetic literature of those days must have had a 
far wider extent in the matter of theme and purpose. The few poems 
that do not conform to the main pattern form the testimony for 
such a thesis. At present we have to treat of the Rgveda as essen¬ 
tially a collection of poems of the nature of adorations addressed to 
the various gods. Who are these gods, what are they? 

It is not correct to say that the people in th^ times of the 
Rgveda were prinutive and pastoral, wandering about from place to 
place in search of pasture for their cattle and water for their agri¬ 
culture. afraid of the powers of Nature, tiying to propitiate them 
for the sake of their blessings and for avoiding their wrath, singing 
their simple poems for this purpose. They had a settled home, 
where they had been living for a veiy* long time, developing their 
culture, forming their modes of life. They lived an active life, ex- 

IT 
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tensive and varied in content, with their social organisations and 
social customs, with their amusements and arts and pastimes and 
sports, with their avocations, with their problems of politics and 
economics, with their troubles and their successes. We do not know 
the exact extent of their country. It must have covered the whole 
of the western part of North India, extending to a good part along 
the Gangetic valley to the east, and also extending to the west and 
north far into the countries that are now outside of India, like Af¬ 
ghanistan. Turkistan, Asia Minor and Iran; at least such must have 
been the extent of the zone of influence covered by the Vedic cul¬ 
ture. 

The country was divided Into a large number of political units, 
as is clear from the names of a large number of kingdoms and kings 
found in the Vedic texts. They could not have been like the very 
extensive countries of modem times; there were no empires in those 
da>'s. The people were held together by the bond of a common 
culture and common ways of life and not by any political power. 
There must have been ri\'alries and even quarrels between king¬ 
doms and kingdoms. But the bond of culture nurtured by the poets 
and by the wise men of the days was stronger than the rivalries and 
petty quarrels, so that they did not get disintegrated nor did they 
become an easy prey for foreign invasions. 

The religion of those days cannot be designated as Nature 
Worship or as Anthropomorphism. There was neither a greed of 
any gain by worshipping the gods nor was there any fear of them. 
It is not also true to trace a growth from simple Nature Worship to 
Polytheism and Monotheism, with the intermediate stage of Heno- 
theism, postulated by Max Muller, in which each god in turn be¬ 
comes the great One God. What we And in the religion of the 
^veda is an intimate communion between the wise men with vision 
and some powers in Nature. The world was in the form of a grada¬ 
tion from the grossest world around of us to the finer and finer as¬ 
pects of this world seen by and known to only the few wise people 
with vision, the Bsis, the great poets. The whole world moved ac¬ 
cording to a Law; this movement was due to the function of the Life 
Force pervading the whole Universe, and this Force can function 
only through the matter in the world in various gradations. Man 
is one such aspect of the Universal Force functioning in the world, 
and there are other aspects of the same Force functioning in other 
gradations of the world, and they are the gods. The common man 
cannot see the gods, nor can he see their abodes, namely, the finer 
gradations of the world. It is the privilege of the few wise men 
with vision, the Rfis, the great poets. 
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Man and the gods are companions in the working of the World 
Order. They function together, they help mutually. In so far as 
the gods too are the companions of man, and in so far as the common 
man can understand only what come within his own experience, the 
great poets who had a direct vision of such gods could sing of them 
in language only in certain forms known to the common man, and 
so there is the description of such gods in the form of man. They 
are all endowed with human forms and human emotions; they move 
about like men, riding on chariots drawn by horses, and sometimes 
by other animals. They have their handsome bodies and attractive 
features, they don fine robes, they wear weapons, they adorn them¬ 
selves with ornaments. Some of them sing; the Dawn is compared 
to a dancer. The Maruts. a group of gods, are spoken of as being 
charming like bridegrooms. 

In the case of some of them, their identity with some aspect of 
Mature is quite clear; this is especially the case with the Fire God, 
Agni. When we read the poems about this god, we can see the 
flaming fire in the altar during the religious ceremonies, kindled 
with fuel and also with butter. The flames and the noise aune com¬ 
pared to the tongue and to the noise of a bull. In contrast to this 
god, there is the great warrior, Indra, a hero riding in a chariot 
drawn by two horses, smiting the enemies with his thunderbolt, the 
Vajra. The identity of the god in Nature is impossible to determine, 
while his close relation to some aspects of Nature is not at all diffi¬ 
cult to be traced in the descriptions. The water clouds with lighU 
nlng and thunder and smiting the clouds and the flow of water are 
features closely associated with this god; but the god himself is 
nowhere in this picture In Nature. Yet the picture of a great hero 
is always before us when we read the poems about Indra. The Fire 
and this god, Indra, cover about two thirds of the text of the ffgueda. 

There are various other gods described in the ^igveda in the 
songs of adorations addressed to them. There are the Maruts, seven 
brothers of the same age and of the same appearance, sons of God 
Rudra, their mother being called Pjinl (the spotted cow^ They are 
also spoken of as having a cow as mother. They are handsome, 
wear weapons of gold and decorate themselves with various orna¬ 
ments, look like bridegrooms, are singers. Their relation to the 
storm, felling trees in the forest, accompanied with showers of rain, 
is quite clear. The poetic genius of the wise people of those days 
Is most clearly manifested when they sing of these terrible and 
howling storm-gods as the most handsome and as singers. The 
Dawn is a lovely maiden, beautiful as if dressed up by the mother, 
looking like a dancer. The Aivins are a pair of gods always going 
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together in a chariot of three wheels. They leave beMnd them a 
ruddy streak of light when they go ui their eliariots; they are also 
the physicians. They heal various ailments. The ^hus are three 
gods, brothers, sons of Sudham^n, artisans working great wonders. 
Eudra is e god with arrows in his hands, also a great physician. 

Thero are some Sun-gods. Savitar ts the rising stm and Surya 
is the suit at noon. is also a sun^od with hb throe-fold strides. 

Milra is the sun prior to risLngr there is only one poem about him, 
and ns such his exact nature cannot be determined. VaruuA is a 
great god living in a palace with a thousand pillarSif who can see 
cveiy thing in the world and who watches everything, who sees the 
movements of birds in the heavens and all actions of men. His 
identitv in Nature cannot he determinedj there is the Greek Ouronos. 
which can be compared with this word, nnd perhaps he was origi¬ 
nally the sky-god. 

Some of the gods are defimeely spoken of as having been origi¬ 
nally mortals, who later became gods. Such are the group of gods 
named the Maruts and the Ebhus. They became gods and partakers 
of the di\TnE drink of Soma at the religious rituals. Varna Ls a man 
who for the first time saw the Path, went to that Beyond followed 
by others, and attained to the region where was Varupa, the great 
God, and also became the ruler of those regions. He is spoken of as 
Rdjfi. the king, along with Varupa. Various ancient Rsis» the wise 
poets, also had gone to that region beyond and had thejr lives alung 
uith the gods, and they too came down to the earth at the rcUgious 
rituals and partook of the divine drink of Sonta: they never became 
real gods. 

There arc %'arious kinds of gods to ’whom poems are addressed. 
Some animals like the horse, features of Nature like Bivers, mental 
traits like Devotion i^raddl^). agencies like Creator iD/tofar> and 
Various implements like mortar and pestle lliat are used at the reli¬ 
gious cercnionials, are deified, and poems,are addressed to them. 

Tlw authors of the Eguedn were great poets of deep vision, who 
could Mce far below the surface which alone the ordinary men see. 
who could vision some lustres in sujch depths beyond the sight of men 
end who could have direct communion with such powers. They sang 
of those pow^BT^ and those illumliiaiicms iti languages that were 
known to the ordinary' men and In pictures that could be s&cn and 
understtiod by ordinary men. They were the founders of the dvi- 
liialion of India, they developed and propagated the culture, they 
guided the nation. Since they saw and realised the I ruth w^hich 
ordinary men cannot see and understand, they understood some 
eternal factors In the world, and the nation guided hy such leaders 




developed a certain spirit which enabled the nation to survive vari¬ 
ous ^nci^itudes that ruined other nations. The great p^ts never 
led the nation along paths supposed to lead to certain g^ts beyo^. 
promised and templing, hut at the same time unattainable m truth 
abandoning tbe facts of the world; they also guided them dear of 
aimless meterialism, making life noble and purpodve 'pial is he 
great value of the Rgvcdic poetry. Here we find a ba^nc^ Ute, 
a life with a high purpose and at the same time a life that did not 
look for unreal and unattainable goala. 


As poetry, the Rgveda reveals certain features that are not 
seen in the recorded remnants of other ancient civilirations. Low 
of nature is one such feature that is very prominent in the poetry 
of the There b no ancient nation that has develops a 

poetic meralure comparable to the poeto^ of the Rguedn. No 
nation in the ancient world that has developed a rich i^otry, like 
the Greeks, has developed any Nature poetry. Tile Rgveda is ksot- 
tially Nature poetry, dealing with certain powei^ in Nature and also 
embellished with allusions to the familiar objecls of Nature like 
rivers and animals and birds. Among the ob|eots of Nature, cows 
and rivers form the most prominent obiecls that attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the poets of those days. We see little of mountains 
oceans. We do not see gardens and flowers and moonlight. Tive 
stars, though present, are not very prominent. Next to cows and 
rivers, there is the Natural phenomenon of the brilliant Dawn, des¬ 
cribed like a handstime maiden; the rising sun is another phenome¬ 
non that has roused the poetic fervour in the people. There are 
also the stom with strong winds and dark clouds and thunder and 


lightning and showers. 

The religion and philosophy developed by the Vedic people 
was conducive to the development of Nature poetry also. As a matter 
of fact, the founders of reUgion, the philosophers and the poets were 
(he same. There was no God; for this reason there is no subordi¬ 
nation of man to any higher Power. Nor are the fauna and the 
flora creations of a God for the sake of man; they are factors In a 
unitaiy^ world in which man and the fauna and the flora form equal 
parts and equal partners, fn llus way, there is a companionship bet¬ 
ween >nan and the fauna and the flora Gods also are not superior 
behigs, dilTerent from man; they may be superior, but only as superior 
companions. Man may bo superior, in the same way, to the fauna 
and the flora, as superior companiotis. God, Man and the animals 
und the trees and the flowers and alt the phenomena of Nature form¬ 
ed a unit. This Is the origin of the Naiure poetry in the ffgiTecfa. 
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Man's pride, man's love of freedom, man’s attachment to his 
country, man's realisation of the values in life and such features 
are very prominent in the poetry of the ^gveda. Man never sur¬ 
rendered to a superior Power nor tp a foreign invader; the people 
defended their country and also respected the freedom of other 
countries. There was never an invasion into the coimlry nor from 
the country. They exerted themselves to lead a free life and let 
others also lead a free life. They were content with their lot in 
the world and never thought of life in the world as a stiffering with 
a Path for escape from this world Into another world beyond. There 
are various prayers found in the poetry of the ^gveda: there Is sel¬ 
dom, or even never, seen a prayer for escape from this world to 
another world of true happiness, there is seldom, even never, found 
a complaint about their lot in this world. They found their highest 
ambition within the scheme of this world. Life can be made happy, 
life is happy, in this world. Such is the general spirit of the poetry of 
the flptjedo. Both these facts, the love of Nature and the tone of 
Optimism, are unique in the Vedas among ancient literatures. The 
fact is that the nation was led by poets and not by conquerors and 
priests. 

The Rgveda is an ocean of stories. There are very few stories 
actually narrated in the Rgveda; there are only allusions and refer¬ 
ences to stories that must have been current among the people and 
understood by the people from such allusions. If people were not 
conversant with such stories, no poet would have made such allu¬ 
sions to the stories in their poetry. The stories relate to gods and 
men, how gods came to the rescue of men in their difficulties in res¬ 
ponse to their appeals. The largest number of stories centre round 
the twin gods Aivins; evidently they must have been the most popu¬ 
lar among the gods. Then there are stories about Indra, how he 
helped men against their enemies in battles. Even women took up 
arms and fought in battles. Many stories have grown round some 
of the great poets: that shows that such poets must have been popu¬ 
lar heroes among the people generation after generation so that 
stories began to gather round their personalities. Martial heroism is 
the key-note of most of the stories. It is not at all correct to speak of 
the Vedas as religious poetry; a better and really appropriate way to 
state the fact is that in the Vedas we find poetic religion. 

No ancient nation has developed such a poetic literature as the 
Vedas. We see little of poetry In the remnants of Babylon or Egypt 
or Asia Minor or China or the Indus Valley, There are the Gdthds in 
the Avesia, the foundation of the religion of Zarathushtra; we see also 
the Psalms in the Bible. But they are small In proportion to the whole 
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of such religious books and come incidentally. But the Rgveda, the 
book of poetry, forms the most imporUnt and the largest text among 
the Vedas given the first rank In enumeration in ancient times and 
given the ;ame rank in modem times also. It is no wond^ t^t such a 
^tion and their language and literature and their civiUration h^ 
endured for such a long time, when other nations have disappeared, 
with their languages preserved only in a few 
their civilization remaining in modem times only as an antiquarian 

curiosity. 


(b) Atharvaveda 

By the side of the ^gveda which is the most important and the 
most voluminous poetic Uterature in the Vedic language and among 
the languages of the ancient world, there remains another import¬ 
ant poetic literature of ancient India, the Atharvaveda, The name 
comes from the ancient poet Atharvan, and the word ‘ Atlmrvan 
has become a synonym of “wise*'. The name appears in the Iranian 
tradition as the designation of the wise section of the four-fold 
Iranian nation, the Athruvans. The Veda \s also termed Atharva- 
Anptrasa. associating the name of another great poet of ancient ttaes, 
the Angiras. Both of them are very prominent In the Rgveda as 
ancient poets who hod attained to divinehood. living in the celestial 
world along with the gods and with the departed forefathers, coming 
down to the earth to partake of the oblations of Soma offered at the 
religious rituals. The names appearing in the Veda cannot be any 
later interpolation; they are genuine, and the relation of the Athor- 
t,at>€do to the two great poets of antiquity, the Atharvan and the 
AAgiras. cannot be questioned. 

Yet in recent limes, it is held that the Athamareda did not origin¬ 
ally form a part of the Vedas and that it was only after some seri- 
ous struggle that the text received recognition as a Veda. But the 
question has not been either raised or answered, who undertook 
the struggle and against whom and for what purpose. They could 
have remained outside the Vedas. Those who undertook the strug¬ 
gle cannot be the descendants of Atharvan and Ahglras. since they 
were among the most revered among the Vedic poets, and they need¬ 
ed no struggle for recognition to have their own poems, or poems m 
which they were interested, included among the Vedas. It is also 
held that the Atharvaveda shows a more primitive culture in rela¬ 
tion to the ftgtyeda, though later in age; perhaps the Atharvaveda 
originated and developed among people different from the people who 
developed the Rgveda, and it was at a later time that it wm 
admitted among the literature of the people who developed the 
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Rgvcda. But It has been shown that the Veda had intimate relation 
to the most honoured of the poets who developed the ^gveda. 

The Aiharvaveda is as much a Veda as any other Veda, a litera¬ 
ture handed down from the most ancient times by the very people 
who developed the ^gveda also. It is as good and as interesting a 
text of poetry as the Rgveda and stands second only to the ^gveda 
in point of grandeur as poetry. Usually, it is the YajuTveda and 
the Sdmaveda that arc enumerated after the Rgveda, the Athdrva- 
veda coming as the fourth. But here I am not following the tradi¬ 
tions, in which rittialism has a strong hand; I am writing a book on 
literature, and from the point of view of literary value, it is the 
Atharvaveda that should come after the (tgi:eda, I will designate 
these two as the poetic Vedas and the Yajurveda and the SSmaveda 
as ritualistic Vedas, though these latter two also have a high lite¬ 
rary value, even poetic value. 

The Atharvaveda, like the Rgveda, is poetry. But when the 
whole of the Rgveda is in poetic form, there is a small portion in 
the Atharvaveda that is in prose. The text contains about six 
thousand verses, while the Rgveda has above ten thousand verses. 
These six thousand verses form into 731 poems, while the ^veda 
has 1017 poems. These poems are grouped into twenty Books. 
There are a large number of poems and verses that are common 
between the |tgreda and the Atharvaveda, and this is the case with 
the Yajurveda and the Sdtnareda also, which too contain verses that 
are also found in the Rgveda. Of the twenty Books, the twentieth 
Book is almost entirely in common with the poems in the Rgveda. 
On the whole, about a seventh part of the Atharvat^eda text is also 
found in the Rgveda; mostly such common portions are found in the 
tenth Book and a good part of them are also found in the first and 
in the eighth Books of the Rgveda, 

While the text of the Rgveda has been arranged after classi¬ 
fication, on the basis of the authors, the arrangement of the Athar- 
vaveda b on another basis. The first Book has poems of four verses, 
the second Book has poems of five verses. Book III has poems of 
six verses and Book IV has poems of seven verses. Such is only 
the general form and not an invariable form. In the fifth Book, the 
poems are between a minimum of eight and a maximum of eighteen 
verses. At this stage there is another scheme coming in. In the 
sixth Book there are 142 poems mostly of three verses each, and in 
the seventh Book, there are 118 poems mostly of single verses or of 
two verses each. In Books VTII to XIV and XVII and XVIII there 
are veiy long poems, the shortest being the first poem in Book VIII 
with 21 verses and the longest coming at the end. with 89 verses. 
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being the last po«n in Book XVIII. The filteenth and the sixteenth 
Books are In prose. 

Although same suoh scheme based on the number of verses in 
the poems b noticeable in this arrangement of the Books, the con¬ 
tents also come in as a Eaclor in the arrangement of the Books. 
Poems of similar content are put together tn many cases. In some 
Books, the first poem deals with some theosophical or philosophical 
topic. Tlie fourteenth Book contains only prayers used at the wed¬ 
ding ceremony and the eighteenth Book contains parages used at 
the funeral ceremony. In this way some factor based cn the 
subject matter also comes in as a basis in the arrangement of the 
Books. The last two Books c<mtaiii poems taken from the |tgueda 
So the majority of cases, and scholars hold the view tliat these two 
did not form a part of the At/mrpnwcda in the beginning, that they 
are later additions to the text. 

The metre b fairly identical with wliat is found in the .^gt?cda* 
though we do not see in the Atharuauede the same systematic hand¬ 
ling of Lhe metres which is noticeable in the Bpweda; sometimes it is 
even diE&cult to distinguish between certain rhytlimic prose passages 
and certain metrical passages where the handling of metre is not very 
successfuL The whole of the Athamarcda is metrical jn form ex¬ 
cept the fifteenth Book and portions of the sixteenth Book which 
are in prose. Tlie language too in many places approximotc$ more 
to the later Sanskrit than the language of the Rpuedn. 

The Atlutrifauedo has very lit He relation to the religious rituab 
of the Vedas, and for this reason the Athoroanedo b not counted 
among the ritualistic Vedas, which are three. But including the 
AEhortJDPedo also, the Vedas are four in number. In the Athoroio- 
veda itself, the other three Vedas are mentioned together without in¬ 
cluding itself among the Vedas. The question whether the Vedas 
are three or four in number and whether the Atfmmatjcda has a place 
among the Vedas mu^t be decided on the basis of v^hat is meant by 
a Veda; if a Vedo is related to the religious rituals, there are only 
three Vedas while, if the literature of those early days Is taken as a 
unit by name the "Vedas"* there are four Vedaj, 

The .41 ho rti a Redo b generally spoken of as a text of witchcraft 
and magic. There is supposed to be contained in it both white magic 
and black magic. The former b employed to bring some benefits 
and the latter is employed to do injury. It is genoraUy said that 
the .4EhortMJvedft was originally outside the scope of the Vedas em' 
ployed for religious rituals and that the text has been later adapted 
to the ritualbtic Vedas and to the culture of the people who em- 
ploy^ed the Vedas for religious rituabt in this redaction, coiusider- 
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able new matter also was introduced Into the text hy way of eulogy 
about the people who performed the religious rituals. Just as we 
are not able to determine the age of the ^gveda and also the rela¬ 
tive chronology of the different portions of the ^gveda, in the case 
of the Atharvatfcda also, there are older and later portions and it 
is not possible to say which are really older and which are later and 
what their chronological relation is to the {tpuedo. Many late 
portions of the Atharvaveda may be later than even the latest por¬ 
tions of the J^gveda and it is equally possible that in the text of the 
Athamaveda there are portions that are earlier than any portion in 
the available text of the RgvedcL 

Here we have to confine ourselves to the literary value of the 
Atharvav€da, though in a history of literature, chronology cannot 
be kept out. When there are no specific data to determine the dates, 
it is better to leave off the point sa 3 ring that the Atharvnveda forms 
a part of the earliest heritage of literature that we have received 
from ancient India. From the literary point of view, the poetry con¬ 
tained in the Atharvweda stands on a high footing in relation to simi¬ 
lar literature of the ancient world, what are known as the magic spells 
and incantations of the primitive nations of the ancient world. Just 
as the poetry of the ftgvedo is not at all religious literature, the 
poetry of the Atharvaveda is also not at all a magic poetry; it is first 
class poetry coming from highly gifted poets with vision. 

Most of such poems have diseases and their healing as the theme. 
In the ftgveda there are songs about the various powers in the world 
related to the different ^adations in this world where matter be¬ 
comes finer and finer, powers that appeal to the poets as some kind 
of illumination. In the Atharvaveda. the theme is taken from some 
powers in the different gradations of the same material world where 
matter becomes finer and finer from gradation to gradation, powers 
that are the causes of the various ailments in mans life. The powers 
dealt with in the Rgveda give happiness while some of the powers 
dealt with in the Atharvaveda bring suffering to man. The poetry 
consists of appeals to such powers; here also some are addressed 
directly and others are about them, but not directly addressed to 
them. There is poetry in both of them. In the l^gveda and in the 
Atharvaveda. 

There are poems in the form of glorifications of the curative 
powers of herbs and water; in this Veda we find the oldest stages 
in the development of medical science in India. The symptoms and 
the nature of various diseases are very clearly described in some 
of the songs of poetry. Fever, coughs, jaundice and other diseases 
are dealt with profusely. They are al.so personified and they are 
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addressed to as if they are persons. In many cases the descriptions 
arc very realistic, poetical and beautifuL There are sometimes 
some very enigmatic statements also about such diseases, which 
enigmatic statements we find in the ^gveda about the gods also. 
In so far as worms are found growing in diseases and petrified orga¬ 
nic bodies, the diseases are supposed to be brought about by worms. 
They need not be identified with the modem theory of microbes. 
Such worms arc conceived of as manifestations of some evil powers 
In the world. There are their kings and their governors, there are 
male and female worms that bring about the diseases, they have 
various colours and various shapes. 

Besides the powers that bring about diseases, there are also 
powers that bring about other forms of suffering to man, known 
as goblins (pisdeos) and demons (Rdkfcsos). Such demons are also 
male and female. There are some other beings, the Gundhctrvas 
that are male and the Apsoras that are female. They live in forests 
on trees and in the rivers. The Apsaras are definitely water n>mphs 
and the beloved of the Candharvos. It is not at all correct to 
designate either of them as evil spirits. It is true that they enter 
the bodies of men and women and that there are poems In the Athar- 
vaveda relating to the driving away of such beings from the body 
of human beings to their own homes in the forests and the rivers. 
There is also mention of some plants that emit a sweet smell which 
have the efficacy to drive way such spirits from the body of human 
beings. These beings are also spoken of as moving about in the 
world In the form of dogs, apes and other animaU and also in the 
form of birds like owls. 

Many a poem relates to long life with good health. They might 
have been recited on occasions of domestic rituals. They speak 
of a long life extending over a hundred years, and this is one of the 
most frequently occurring wishes in such contexts of songs about 
long life and health. Besides herbs for curing diseases, we find 
also mention of amulets to save men from diseases and also to ward 
off diseases that may affect man. There are also poems relating to 
the prosperity and happiness of peasants and cowherds and she¬ 
pherds, and of merchants. Poems also reUte to the ploughing of 
the field and building a house; there are also references to sowing 
the com. growth of the com, harvest, dangers from field insects for 
the corns and also from fire, and min for the peasants. There are 
also poems about cattle and their prosperity, dangers from thiev» 
for the cattle, dangers from wild animals and so on. Success in 
business for the merchants, dangers on the way from robbers, and 
other matters relating to trade are also found dealt with In the poems 
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There are also poems relating to sins and violations of the moral 
law, errors in the performances of rituals and various forms of what 
may be termed as mistakes In a good life. There are expiatory acts 
for such errors and they are all found as themes for the poetry of 
the Atharvaveda.. Here It is not merely what may be called reli¬ 
gious errors that come in; errors in civic duties like neglect in pay¬ 
ing back debts, gambling and ruins therefrom, marriage and other 
acts that are against the prescribed law, and various other mistakes 
in a civic life also find a place in the contents of the Atharvaveda, 
References also are found to evil omens like the fiight of some birds, 
birth of twins, birth under an unlucky star and also to dreams and 
accidents; there are also acts of expiation prescribed in all such cases 
of ill luck in man’s life. Family discords, rivalry between co-wives, 
wrath of roasters and suclt other forms of unhappiness in civic and 
domestic life also form themes for the poetry included in the Athar¬ 
vaveda, Success in pleading in a court of law, ability to address an 
assembly and such other forms of success in life also find a place 
in the poetry of this Veda. Harmony among the people, freedom 
from mutual hatred and loyalty to the State, polite and sweet 
language In mutual dealings among the people, and such virtues arc 
also dealt with in poetic form and Induded in this Veda, Love 
between husband and wife is another very frequent topic in the Veda. 

There are also poenas that may be styled political in the matter 
of content. Kings were consecrated when they ascended the throne. 
There are wars and the sound of battle-drums and cries of victory. 
There are also benedictions to kings for security on the throne, victory 
over enemies and success in the government of the State with the 
loyalty of the people and harmony among the nation. There are 
also references to weapons used in battle and also protections 
for the body from such weapons used by the enemy. 

Another class of poems in the Atharvaveda belongs to what may 
be related to semiphilosophical and philosophical topics, Cosmo- 
logical poems and poems relating to the Absoulte Reality 
in the Unh’erse. Here we find the profound thoughts of the 
thinkers of the time, their yearning for understanding the 
mystery of the Universe, their search for realising the ultimate truth 
in the world of phenomena. Most of such ideas found in the philo¬ 
sophical poems, not different from the philosophical poems of the 
Rgveda, are found fully developed in the Vpan^tads. In the Athar- 
vaveda we find, as In the Rgveda, the reflections of the deep philo¬ 
sophy of the times, the poets' presentation of the philosophical truths 
developed by the thinkers of the day. They speak of the Immu¬ 
table (Skambha) and of Time ^Kdlal, as the Absolute. 
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There are many Ideas that strike us os mysieiy-mongering as 
opposed to true ptiilosophy. The fact is that to ihe people of th^ 
da^thev were simple facts known to the cultured and educated 
cl^s among the people, and not at all mysteries even to t^he people 
at Urge. We have lost the clue to untying the knot which alone 
has come to us. There are many ideas found in the Rgveda and 
also In the Atharvaveda that are connected with certain numbers 
and certain colours; we find only the mention of the 
certain colours without the basis for the ideas with w’hich they are 
related. It is unfair to say that the people In those daj^s were deli¬ 
berately confusing the minds of hearers by talking in cmgmatic 
languages. There are also comparisons with animals in the case of 
gods and others. Certainly we must distinguish betwren real phi¬ 
losophy and philosophical ideas made use of by others in comp^g 
poems; such phUosophical ideas must have become popular and the 
readers must have been familiar with them and with their Import, 


There is one poem in the Atharvaveda that stands out far higher 
than anv other poem in the whole text, that can compare with any- 
thing in the Rgveda and that can find a place among what may be 
styled the best poetry in the world; this is the poem on the Mother 
Earth. If just this one poem had come down to us from the Atharva- 
veda collection and if all others had been lost to us, even then we 
would have worshipped the Atharvaveda as the great poetical heri¬ 
tage from the past. It is really a very beautiful poem full of grand 
ideas. It is a fairly long poem m sixty-three verses, and that starts 
the twelfth Book of the Atharvaveda. The Mother Earth Is invoked 
to bestow lustre on man. to grant power in the lofUest do^in. to 
pour out milk being a mother to man; the poet sings of the hills and 
the snow-clad peaks, of towns and villages, of paths for chariots and 
for carts and for pedestrians, about batUe, about victories; he speaks 
about dance and music on the Earth; he sings of the many nations 
Uving on the Barth, having different customs and speaking differ¬ 
ent languages, but who Uve together without any over-crowding 
end mutual enmity. There is the picture of the happy humanity 
living on the Earth on account of her Grace as a loving Mother. 


No one will claim that in the Atharvaveda, and also in the 
Rgveda we have only what can be classed as “First Rate“ poetry. 
Who is’the poet in any language about whose compositions we can 
say that they are all of same excellence and that every line is the 
best specimen of poetry? We judge a poet by what can be caUed 
excellent poetry in his coUections, by estimating whether such select 
pieces are of a sufficiently high proportion to call him a great poet; 
if the best pieces are not by accident, if such best pieces are found to 
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be normal in the poetry of any poet, we rank him among the great 
poets. That is the only rational test for estimating the value of any 
literature. From this standard, certainly the Atharvaveda, just like 
the Rgveda, deserves a high place among the literatures of the world. 
No ancient nation in the world has produced such a literature. 

The Atharvaveda is not witchcraft, it is not magic. It is Just 
high-class poetry. The theme may have much in common with 
witchcraft; but what gained currency as witchcraft among the other 
nations of the ancient world became suitable subject for high-class 
poetry in India, and Indians vrere essentially poets and saw poetry 
everywhere. I am not able to give an answer to the question 
whether there was witchcraft in the Vedic Age and whether people 
claimed the ability to cure diseases and bring about happiness 
through the recitation of spells and incantations. If they did, that 
roust have been a great achievement. If they could not and at the 
same time they claimed the powers and made the people at large to 
believe in their abilities, that is not a question that can be intro¬ 
duced into a history of literature; it must be discussed in a book 
relating to culture. All that I can say is that in ancient India, cures 
w*ere effected through three methods, namely, medicine, spells 
{Mantra) and surgical operations. The last is seldom seen men¬ 
tioned, though that too was practised to some extent; in later stages 
of the development of the science of medicine also, surgery was not 
an important factor, and it was medicine and Mantra (spells and in> 
cantations) that formed the chief items in the science of curing 
diseases. The Mantras (spells and incantations) were also used for 
many other purposes, besides curing ailments, llie practice con- 
tinued and t^t with great success, till recent times; it is doubtful 
whether there is any one at present who can perform the feat But 
this is not the topic of the present book. 

The poets were able to vision some powers of nature that are 
concealed from the \iew of ordinary men and the poets sang about 
them in high-class poetry. Most of such poems are Included in the 
J^gveda. Such powers, which came within the vision of the poets, 
are pictured in the form of illuminations, and they are called Devos 
(what shine). I cannot answer the question whether by the recita¬ 
tion of such poetry and by the performance of various religious 
rituals, people actually attained victory in battles, whether they 
secured wealth and happiness In their lives and whether they could 
gain long life; they are given out as the fruits of such recitations of 
the Vedic poetry and of the performance of such rituals. What we 
know is that such a religious atmosphere was found to be very suit¬ 
able for the growth of a wealth of high-class poetry which is pre- 
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served for us in the ^gveda. In the same way, I do not know 
whether through spells the people were able to cure diseases and 
attain happiness and secure their wishes. But in such an atmo^ 
phere. there grew up also a wealth of high-class poetry with such 
points as theme. We find in the Athnrvaveda, which preserv'cs the 
Utter sort of poetry, a wealth of poetical literature of a high order. 
The Uterature is full of very beautiful sinules and of fascinating 
imagery, **Hflrming methods of language expression of such ide^ 
and conversion of everything that struck their Imagination as beauU- 
ful objects however ugly and terrible the things may in their own 
nature be. Thus when in the J^gveda. the terrible storms became 
handsome bridegrooms, as in the case of the Manits, the group of 
seven gods, in the Atharvaveda, when there is a bleeding, the flow 
of blood becomes beautiful like handsome maidens moving about. 

The people among all naUons. both ancient and m^em. belong 
to different strata, so far as cultural advancement is concern^. 
There might have been some fear of the objects of Nature in the 
minds of the common pecg^le in ancient India, M in the case of other 
nations; but there were also the advanced section of the i^ple who 
saw in Nature only certain pow’ers that shone like illuminations to 
their vision. Similarly there might have been people who professed 
to cure diseases and bring about happiness through the recitation of 
some spells, in the same age; but there were the advanced people 
who saw fit themes for high-class poetry in such practices and sang 
about them. This latter is found In the Atharvaveda. Do we not 
see people in modern times who bathe at the time of an eclipse and 
do we not also see at the same time scientists trying with success to 
hit a rocket on the Moon? When science declares that the world is 
here and that it evolved from within itseU, are there not people who 
still go to temples and churches and mosques and pagodas and syna¬ 
gogues to pray to the God who created the world and who is pro- 
tectlng humanity? We never confuse religion with science in modern 
times; we know that science grew up in an atmosphere of religion and 
grows side by side with reUglon. In the same way there was per¬ 
haps some primitive religion also in ancient times in India and some 
primitive practices too. But there is the higher aspect of civilka- 
tion found in the poetry of the figveda and the AtharvavedOy which 
are not primitive religion and primitive practices. They deserve 
appreciation and admiration as high-class poetical Uterature Inher- 
ited from ancient times. 

(c) S§maveda and Yajurveda 

The Rfftyeda and the Atharvaveda form what may be styled the 
poetic Vedds. In both we have a coUection of what was best in 
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poetfy contributed by tbo poets of ibat age. In Ihe Kguedd, we have 
mainly the adorations of the various gods^ the world is divided into 
gradations of Finer and Finer matter and the whole world is moved 
by. and the whole world fimdiorks on account of, some Life-force, 
which permeates the whole world. This Life-force appears in differ¬ 
ent forms on account of the difference in the mediimi in which it 
functions. That Is the difference between god and ged and between 
god and man. It is a description of this great Ufe-force In the world 
as seen by the great poets tliat forms the main theme in the j^gvedic 
poetry. Man's life forms the main theme in the Atkfirvav^a, 
Here also the same Force operates in different forms. The poets 
see such Forces operating in the different states of man's life and 
thej' express their reactions in the form of poetry. 

There are two other Vedas which art* more hitimately connect¬ 
ed with the religious rituals of the time and they are the Sdmaveda 
and the Yajtiroedo. The Sdmaneda, In a way, stands between the 
poetic F'sdas and the ritualistic Fedas. In content and form, it 
is poetry of the highest order, while in orrangejnent and purpose 
it is rituiiJistic^ it consists of selections that are made use of in the 
rituals, and are arranged also in the order in which the poems have 
to be made use ol in. the rituals. There is little that is onginai in 
the content of the ScTnaiyeda; mostly the selections are made from 
the and grouped together and arranged for ritualistic pur¬ 

poses. What is original, is only a small part of it, and this part 
agrees with the J^guedo in content and in form. In a work on the 
history of Sanskrit Literature, the has bttle scope. It 

finds its proper pbice m a history of Art, the Art of Mumc, in India. 
Tlie Samaveda Is a collection of poetry, mainly from the ^gveda^ 
with also some originai matter of the same form, meant to be sung 
at the reUgious rituals in certain tunes. 

The SSmOL^eda text consists of two parts, the Faroo-jirditiax or 
the First Adorations and the t/trura-Arcifco or the Ljitter Adors- 
tionSx The first Book consists of verses grouped into decades or 
groups of ten verses, in different metres and addressed to the three 
gods, Agni (fire), Jndro Uhe warrior hero) and Sonio ithe divine 
plant whose juice is extracted and offered to the gods at the rituals). 
The metres are what are suitable for singing. In the printed texts 
wc get only the verses in their original form; they are to be sung in 
different melodies. They recognised seven nates and various tunes. 
There are various kinds of songs. All arc found in the two Books, 
especially in the second where It is that the songs are gi^Tjn in their 
complete form with all kinds of extensions, repetitions, additions 
and Eo on, of syllable In the actual form, the words lose their 
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syntactical relations and grammatical forma There are different 
song groups bearing different names. The Sdmaveda is thus a song 
book in the Vedas, 

The Yajurveda is entirely a work of rituals. The word comes 
from the root Yaj (to worship). In the ^gveda we have worship in 
which the adoratians addres^ to the gods form the chief element 
while in the Yajurveda there are the acts of worship like oblations 
thrown into the Fire. This Veda has come down to our times in 
two main Branches, what are known as the Black and the White 
Yajurveda (Kf^na and £ukla Yajurvedas) and each has its own re¬ 
censions. The main recension of the Black Yajurveda is called the 
Taittirtya and there are also the Kdfhaka, the Maitrdyaiu and the 
Kdpiffhala. In the White Yajurveda there are the two recensions 
of Mddhyandina and Kdnva, The main difference between the 
Block and the White Branches is that in the former there are the 
original Mantras or incantations to be recited at the rituals along 
with many explanatory portions while in the latter there are only 
the original Mantras. 

The great interest of this Veda from the point of view of liter¬ 
ary values is tliat this is mainly a work in the form of prose, and 
here we find the earliest specimens of literary prose in Sanskrit. 
Very elegant prose styles had been developed in many an 
ancient language, as seen from the inscriptions preserved in the 
sites of ancient civilizations, especially in Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor. The Avesta^ the Sacred Book of the Zoroastrians is also 
mainly in prose. 

The main content of the Yajurveda is in the form of Mantras^ 
which are short prose passages addressed to the various objects 
that are made use of in the rituals, also to the various acts that 
constitute the rituals. In the White Yajurveda, the entire text is 
of this nature, while in the Block Yajurveda, these original Mantras 
are mixed up with explanatory passages. The prose is very rhyth¬ 
mical and sometimes the prose passages become really poetical in the 
matter of style and cadence, in the matter of the music in tfie prose. 
There arc some occasional metrical passages also of this nature, being 
addressed to the various objects and various acts constituting the 
rituals; but they are rare and are mostly taken from the ^gveda. 
We may ignore them in considering the literary values of the Yajur^ 
veda. Some samples of such prose formulas are: *'Thee for Agni 
(Fire)", “Thee for India" and so on. There are also passages like 
“Hail for Agni", “Hail for India” and so on. Other types of passa¬ 
ges are like “Agni is Light; Light is Agni; Hail"; “Surya (Sun) is 
Light; Light is Surya". The Veda starts with the passage, “Thee 
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for Food; Thee for Vigour”. This is when the performer of the rituals 
cuts the branch of a tree for keeping the calf from the mother cow» 
so that the cow may yield milk for the next morning’s rituals. Wlien 
the razor is taken, there is the passage addressed to it, "Oh Razor, 
do not hurt this person". The stones on which the Soma is to be 
pressed are addressed as, "Oh Stones, listen," When the Sacrificial 
Cake is being prepared and when the dough is put into the pan there 
is the address, "Spreadst Thou wide." The entire Yajurveda proper 
consists of such short passages. 

In this context, the main interest of the Yajurveda is its liter¬ 
ary value as prose. The words are short, the sentences are brief 
and expressive and the cadence very sweet. Certain juxtapositions 
of w’ords give it also a value as poetry, though without metre. Be¬ 
sides the short passages so addressed to the various objects, there 
are the explanatory passages that appear in the Black Yajurveda 
recension. Here also we find a very elegant mode of narration and 
explanatory discourses, A large number of stories and anecdotes 
are introduced to explain the value of the various objects and the 
various acts that come within the rituals. In such explanations we 
find interpretations of the sounds and of the words and of the metres 
that appear In the Vedas. Many may appear to be insipid fabrica¬ 
tions, meaningless fancies. Yet no one can miss the prose style 
which is flowing and elegant. Their simplicity cannot be surpassed 
and yet the sentences do not fall bito tiring monotony. There is 
plenty of variety in the style, in the modes of expression. No other 
ancient language has preserved such a wealth of very highly deve¬ 
loped literary prose as the Vedic Sanskrit. It is this prose litera¬ 
ture that continued without any break in Sanskrit In India, and the 
poetry had a temporary set-back so far as the available literary speci¬ 
mens in early Sanskrit are concerned. There was no such break 
in the development of prose literature in Sanskrit. 

(Ui) BRAHMAN AS 

The text of the Vedas has come down to us in two layers; the 
first is the original text portion and the second is the commentary 
portion. It is the original text portion that has been called the Man¬ 
tra, and the commentary thereon is called the Brdhmana. Such a 
distinction betw^een an original text and its commentary is found 
in the basic books of other religions also. At present the Mantra 
or original text portion has come to be called the Sarnhitd portion. 
Really Samhitd means only "what is recited together" without the 
words being kept apart from one another and released from the 
euphonic combinations and other features of the text to be recited 
together. This basic text is also called Brahman, the high-class 
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poetry, what relates to the real truth of the Universe, which alone 
is the true theme of such poetry. Brdhma^ is a derivative word 
from this Brahman and means **what is related to the Brahman*\ 
and this Is related to the original texts as commentary. That is 
why the commentary portion is called the BrdhnuttuL The authors 
of Brahman are also related to the Brahman and they too are known 
as the Brdhma^g. In the present context, a Brdhmo^ is the com¬ 
mentary on firahrmiA or original text. 

It has already been stated that in the Black Yajwrvcda recen¬ 
sion, there is an admixture of the original passages to be recited at 
the various rituals and also their explanatory texts. It is such an 
explanatory text that is called the Brahmana, and in that recension 
of the Yajurveda there is such an admixture of the Original Text 
I Mantra) and the Explanatory* Text (Brdhrmmu). All the Br«h- 
manas are of this nature, being explanations of the Original Text. 
Every Original Text, classified into four as the Bgveda, the Yajur^ 
veda (with its various recensions;, the Sdmaveda and the Atharva- 
veda, has its own Brahmana portion also. 

Such an interpretation takes the form of an interpretation of 
the ritualistic side and an interpretation of the philosophical side. 
Although both of them come within the scope of the generic term 
Brahmana, a distinction is drawn, and it is only the explanatory 
text relating to the rituals that has come to be known as the 
Brahmaiia; the explantory text relating to the philosophy of the 
original text is known as the Upani^ad. In some of the Vcdic Branches, 
there is a small portion in between the interpretation of the rituals 
and the interpretation of the philosophy, called the Aranyaka, This 
term is generally translated as Forest Texts. Arani is the fuel which 
they use for kindling the Sacred Fire at the rituals, and Aranya is the 
place where such fuel is obtained, which is really the garden attach¬ 
ed to the home; it is not at all what can be termed the forest. Aranya^ 
ka is what is related to such Aranyas or gardens. The instruction in 
philosophy is given in the peaceful, secluded gardens attached to the 
homes, and not in the homes themselves where there is always 
bustle and disturbance. 

ia) Br^marm (Ritualistic Text) 

Each branch of the Vedas, including the two main sub-divisions 
of the Yajurveda, has its own Brahmana, and some of them have more 
than one. In all such Brdhmanas, the main topic is the description 
of the ritual so far as that branch of the Veda is concerned. Each 
of such Vedas is to be made use of by a particular set of persons who 
take part in the performance of the rituaL The ^gveda is handled 
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by pcrs<Jii^ icnown as Hotar (invokeri wbo iuvpke Ihe gods to the 
ritual by the recilatioss of the adorations contained in the Rgtte4a. 
The yfijttroEda b handled by I be persons known as Uhe 

perfonner of the ritual) and they actually perform, the various items 
jn the rituab reciting the short passages contained in the Yaiurreda 
and addressed to the various objects and various acts that form part 
of tl^e rituah The persons kno^m as Udgdtftr Uhose who sing out) 
sing the v^erses set to tune and collected; together in the SdirtcuedUv 
Tlie text of the AthanJaueda has no direct relation with tlie ritual 
The persons known as Brahmen (poet) are supposed to form a part 
of the group of the persona who perform the rituals. Such persons 
have no direct part to do nor any passage to recite. Yet there is 
the Brchnwijm or commentaty texts relating to this Vedo also* 

The part to be played by each of these foxu- classes of persona 
who participate in the ritual and the occasion for the use of the 
passages contained in the various branches of the original text form 
the chief topic of the flrdfuna^ or commentary texts. Incidentally 
various kinds of Interpretation of the passages in the original text and 
also of indi^ddual words and of the various metres come into this 
commentary text. There are also laudations of the various rituals and 
Stories are narrated in support of such laudations. In interpreting 
the Importance of the rituals, the text enters into philosophical^ 
theological and other discussions besides the grammatical and ritual¬ 
istic considerations which latter form the chief theme of the inter¬ 
pretation texts of the V€<l4is, called the BreftTnaans. 

The Brahmrn.tfls are in prose, with occasional metrical passages, 
mostly reproductions from the original text of the Vedas with some 
independent metrical passages added to them. The prose is the 
same lhat we llnd in the portions of the Black TajUTOcdn other than 
the simple Mantras or passages addressed to the various objects and 
various acts constituting the rituals. The same simple language, 
eLeganl style and cadence are met with in the Brahmonois also^ which 
are found in the original text of the Yajtinjcdo* There are no com¬ 
plex sentences; all are simple sentences. At the same time the 
sentences are not insipid or monotonous. In tlie narrations of stories 
found in the Brahma^ texts ^ commentaries), there is a movement 
in the language, which is effective and forceful The standard of 
prose style has been set in the Brahmo^os i started in the Ynjur- 
ueda), and the same standard continued through the later stages of 
sciences and philosophical literature. 

The Brnhmmin literature itself is a very vast one; and this Hte- 
rature reveals the existence of an immense literature that is now 
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lo^gt to US* to which references and aliuEiotis are found made in 
rourae of the interpretations of the original Vedic texts in the Broh- 
Tjianoa. There must liave been some semi-religious and secular lite¬ 
rature growing up in those days. The secular literature must have 
been in various fontis. There must have been literature relating 
to the stories about, and to the adventures of* the great heroes of 
old and also chronicles mterspecBed with discussions on a var^y 
of topics. The former must have been wlmt developed into the ftihJ- 
sea of the later times, the and the MoMbhdrata which 

relate respectively to the groat national heroes* Sri Rama and Sri 
Ktishna* the latter being the divine helper of the five brothers, the 
sons of PSndu, who are technically the heroes ol the work. The 
latter must have developed into the Puraijias of the later days* ’Which 
deal with a variety of topics besides narrating the stories and aiiec- 
doteft about the great heroes. 

There is reference to a large variety of literary patterns made 
in the Brahma^* There must have been a large variety of popu* 
hir lilrature In the form of stories about gods and heroes and the 
general public, presumably in. the form of poetry, current in those 
days; they are Kafhd i Stories) and Akhyaita£ or AJchydyilm^ i Narra¬ 
tions i and others. There must also have been Fables about animals 
and birds and other beings. Ghost stories and stories about Fairies 
and Goblins and other kinds of Supernatural Spirits too must have 
been familiar literary %*arietles. 

Another variety of literature that must have been developed in 
those days relates to the sciences and professions. The Science of 
Language had been developed in India in those days to an extent 
unknown in the history of any other nation. It included general 
grammar, phonetics* etymology, semantics and prosody. Astronomy 
and medicine hod also atmined a high degree of advancement. Astro¬ 
nomy included the science of Omens and other aspects also. The 
science of medicine Included surgery and various kinds of 
processes through the recitation of incantatkms and tluough rituals 
also. Mathematics, including geometry, had also attained a high 
development. Ho one can doubt about the development of philo¬ 
sophy, and in those days, there was no distinction drawn between 
philosophy and the various sciences, both physical and biobgicaL 

The Brahmann literature lias a great interest to us as a store- 
houBO of vfhal can truly be called literary art* especially in the form 
of prose literature, with a very elegant and melodious style, simple, 
rhythmic and flowing, dear and attractive. The various kinds of 
stories actually found in the literature and references to popular be¬ 
liefs and the common ways of life in its varisd aspects prove that it 
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was a literature of the general public and net of a narrow and exclu¬ 
sive community. The available specimens are admirable and what 
is more worthy of admiration is the fact that it preserves the recollec¬ 
tion of a vast literature developed by a nation of Intense activity in 
life, wide In compass. Much is lest, but what has been lost has not 
lost its value, 

(b) Btahmai^ (The TJpani§ad or PhiloEophlcal Text) 

According to Indian tradition:, and also according to the real 
tiatuxe of the contents and ferm, the Lfpent^ds arc not a distinct 
class of literature in the Vedic period. They form tJie final portions 
of a unitaiy text called the BnahTTUrnas or Interpretations of the 
Brahnwm or Mantras ithc original texts) bearing the alternative 
name, the Opuniyodj, on account of its special contents of a philo- 
sopbical nature, what may even be called the ""Esoteric Teaching”, 
The interpretation of the original texts was taken up for Instruction 
by the leachers in their homes, and the students were brought to the 
home of the teachers by the parent. This is a ceremony that was 
performed by the parent when the son attained a particular age, 
generally about eight yeara. The ceremony Js known ss Uponuj/ana 
f C7p<ir=near; nai/ana=hringing). After this ceremony, the student 
received instruction from the teachec in the latter"s home. After com¬ 
pleting the general course in the form of the study of general litera¬ 
ture and various sciences, along with the study of the Original Text 
of the Vedas, the student started on a study of the ritualistic interpra- 
^tions of those original Text's. At the termination of this side of the 
interpretation, the student approached the teacbec for instruction in 
the philosophical mterpretatJon of the Vedic Texts. 

In this second stage of instruction racelved by the student from 
the teacher, the teacher chooses the garden separated from home as 
the place best suited for the purpose. In the first stage, the students, 
perhaps many In number, sit together in ^nt of the teacher who 
sits agabtst them and facing them, for imparting the instruction. In 
the second stage, the group becomes very small and sometimes H is 
a single student. There is more intimate personal contact between 
the student and the teacher: the student sits close to the teacher and 
thnt is the reason for designating the text as Upnni^nd fUpa^near: 
«t=down: sad-sit). Tiie text is abo called the Vedanta rAnfa^final 
part, of the Veda). The inatruction given in the prior stage is also 
called Gramyc (what takes place in the Grdmo:= Village Hornet as 
distinct from the instruction In the second stage w'hich is designated 
(what lakes place in the AGarden), This method 
of giving instructions in the Garden, removed from the every-day 
Ufe and noise of the home, was an ancient institution in India, start- 
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ing friim the Vedic times, which are the earliest known epochs in 
the History of India, 

Tlie texts known as the Upatiifodj are the final chapters in the 
jgraTimJim or interpretation of the M(tntra3 {Onginal Tests i . Bet¬ 
ween tlie chapters that close the interpretation of the ritual side and 
the chapters that start the mterpretation of the philosophy side, there 
are in the case of a few Branches of the Vedas^ some chapters dei-'Oted 
to an elaboration of the disciplines attached to the teaching given in 
the garden, and hence those chapters are called the Ara:i^yate, what 
relate to the tescMng tn the Aro^yc or GardciL In some cases there 
is ii slight differettce in marking the close of such Arannyflko Chap'- 
tars and the beginning of the tfpan^od Chapters, This shows 
the whole text of what relates to the rituals and what relates to philo¬ 
sophy of the Origiiial Texts has been considered as a strongly held 
together unit; and this unity is both in the form and tn the content 
The ritualistic text is permeated with philosophy and the philosop^ 
cal text is a continuation and an expansion of rituflliam, with a good 
element of ritualism within it 

The ^ro’uyafcflS need not 1>e dealt with separately in this context, 
as the>^ do not appear in all the l^edoa and as they are very brief also. 
In comparison with the Brahmarta texts, the Arxniyaka texU are 
negligible in sije, and even the CTponi^od texts are rather brief. They 
do not contain any elaborate treatment of phaosophlcal problems. 
They contain only very brief notes on some phUosophical points. 
While the Brcihma^ texts dealing with ritualisin and the Amritfalce 
texts relating to the discipline associated to instruction of the 
tcries in the Gardena, are both in prose with only some stray metri¬ 
cal passages appearing here and there, the IJpanisftd texts can be 
classified as prose texts and metrical texts. The latter are fewer in 
number and such texts are also relatively very* short In the texts 
taking up a metrical form, the topics of philosophy are dealt with in an 
impersonal way, wWIe in the prose texts we get discussion among 
people, with a strong subjective element in them. A disciple appro¬ 
aches a teacher for instruction in the Mysteries and there is the 
inslrucUon given in ihe form of a dialogue between the^ Some¬ 
times there may be more than one disciple in the situation, asking 
questions and receiving replies by way of clarification of the points 
in philosophy. Sometimes the discussion takes place in the court 
of a king and the king himself takes an active part in the discussion. 
In nearly all the cases, what we find in the Vpan^ad is a Ireatment 
of a philosophieaJ point in an impersonal way. without any one to 
explain the point specifically menrioned, or we find a discussion 
among some philosophei^ end thinkers, sometimes in the royal court, 
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or a dialcgue between a diiiuple or a few disciples on one side and a 
teacher on the other side. In one, whkh is otie of the most important 
Z7por?isads, the entire teaching is given by YEmia^ the first mortal in 
the ^gvedxL to see the Path to the other world, to a young boy who 
was handed over to Yama by the boy’s father hi a fit of anger, and 
who bad to depart from hia home and from this world to the region 
of Yama. It contains a philosophicai teaching included in a mythic 
cal story. This {Jponifud is in tlie farm of a metrical text,, and yet 
ts a dialogue with a prelude. 

The metres found in such treatises have become very simple and 
regular in comparison with the metres found in the ^gveda. and the 
j^thortnuedu. They are all verses of four lines, and each line is 
normally made of eight sj'llables: sometimes there are verses that 
have four lines of eleven syllables each, Verses of four lines with 
more than eleven syllables are rare. The four’iine scheme has be¬ 
come a regular feature in the metrical set-up of poetry, T^e lines 
have a very sweet cadence, the language being simple and clear, 
with short words and easy construction. In spite of the simpli- 
ficatioTi of the metrical pattern, the literary merits have not suffered. 

The prose is a continuation of the prose of the Brdhrnniics and 
of the earlier Yajuruedn texts. The prose style keeps up the same 
simplicity and elegance* with a poetical beat and rhythm* with a large 
variety though simple in the scheme of sentence construction, avoid¬ 
ing complex sentences. The I/panijads also contain nuiny narra¬ 
tions of stories to iliusirate the points of philosophy discussed and 
explained in the texts, sometimes as a prelude to the explanation of 
the philosophical point. It is the abundance of such stories, more 
than any other point, that establishes the popular nature of the text. 
The UpojiiipodSj like the Original Texts of the Vedas and the Brah- 
monos, interpretations oi the ritualism* form the literature of the 
people, /or the people and about the people. Its philosophy does 
not alienate the texts from the people among whom the philosophy 
developed. 

Sometimes the Upanijiuds are spoken of in modem times as con- 
tatning the ‘'Forest Wisdom’^ of India. It is a mistake due to wrong 
semantics* wrong asi^ignment of a fancied meaning to a word. It is 
true that the t/panviad,'! contain what is technically termed .i^ronyafca- 
Vidi/fl, which is the Vidyd or wisdom of .Aru^|/a or Garden, ATonya 
'in later Sanskrit came to have the meaning of forest: but that h a 
later meaning and not the meaning of the word In the Vedic times. 
Arotiya b only the place where the people gathered .dranl or Sacred 
Fuel for their rituals, and that Is only the Garden near about the 
homes. It is said that the place where the Secret Wisdom contain- 
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ed in Ihe Upuntfady is to be imp&ned should be separated from the 
homes in such a way that horn that place the roof of the house can¬ 
not be seen. It need not be that every home In the village had such 
a garden attached to it; it can quite well be that there were exten¬ 
sive g aid eris Dear about the villages and that the teachers used such 
open places in common where they trotild go and Impart the secret 
wisdom to the disciples. 

The wisdom contained m the Dpnni^ads is known by various 
terms. It ha$ already been said that the wisdom is known as the 
/ironyoJvO-Vidyn or the wisdom of the Garden^ as distinct from the 
Gramn-V'idya or the wisdom of the Village home. The Upani^adic wis¬ 
dom Is also known as the Hctetfn X^'idya or the Secret Wisdom or 
the Wisdom about the Mysteries, it is also known as the Parvf Vidytt 
or the Supreme Wisdom or the Ultimate Wisdom. But nowhere iit 
the Upanifodr Is there a hint that it is cut off from the affairs of the 
world. It b the same teacher who gave the instructiotis on the 
common matters to the disciples and also the mstruction on the 
Mj'steries. The only difference is that the former was imparted In 
the home itself while the latter was imparted in the gardens out¬ 
side. Tlie discussions and the expositions reported in the available 
Upanbadic texts were conducted not only in the hemes or the Gar¬ 
dens belonging to the teachers', it was also conducted (and mostly 
that was the case\ in the royal courts In the presence of the kings 
and with the kings themselves actively partlcif^ting Ui it. No* 
where in the Upani^ds is it hinted that the wise people, the thinkers 
who discussed such matters, came to the royal courts from the forests 
and that they retired to the forests after such discussions. All of 
them were normal cilizcns living in the cities and in the villages, 
the onlv dfference between them and the common man being that 
the former were wiser in relation to the latter. 

The UpotiiWs record the wisdom of the age developed by the 
people and among die people. The problems discussed by the wise 
people are not detached from the problems facing man in his nor- 
mal life; the problems arise out of the problems of normal life and 
the solution of such problems ended also in the solution of the pro¬ 
blems of life. It is this human mterest that makes the Upanifudr 
important for us. It Is not at all implied that a man must have 
severed his connection with the affairs of hb life if he is to take to 
the study of the Mysteries nor that those who had given Instructions 
in the Mysteries had renounced their pbee in dvic life and formed 
themselves into a separate Order. They, like the common people, 
thought of the affairs of life, the only difference being that they 
searched deeper and wider than the common people, that they pro- 
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bed into the finer and finer aspects of the e?cternal reality than what 
come within the sphere of the activities of the common people. It 
is this close association of the Upani^ds with the life of the com¬ 
mon people that enabled the literature to come down to the present 
age; otherwise the Upanisadic, and even the whole of the Vedic 
literature would have had the same fate that befell the literatiu« 
of other ancient nations like the Assyrians and the Hettiles, nay, 
of the people who built up the civlization of which remnants have 
been preserved in the Indus Valley. All those civilizations, all their 
literature, were developed by the Emperors assisted by Priests, and 
with them the literature and the civilization also disappeared. But 
the Indian ci\dli 2 ation and the early Indian literature were developed 
by the people and among the people, and dealt with the life of the 
people; the result is that the civilization and the literature like the 
nation, continued and survived many a change and many a cataclysm 
that the nation had to face. 

As literary remants from the ancient times, the Upani^ads have a 
great value as literary art In the poetical Upatdjfods that have 
adopted a metrical form, there is real poetry, showing high dexterity 
in handling the language, in introducing similes and imageries In the 
poetic presentation of profound philosophy. The two poetic XJpanifads, 
the IMudat/oponi^od and the Ka^hopani^d, deserve a high place 
among the specimens of poetic art both of India and of the world. 
They are not the productions of hermits who have escaped from the 
world into the forests; they are the compositions of people with high 
imagination who could see facts in the life of the nation that are be¬ 
yond and beneath the reach of the common man and his language, 
and who presented such truths in the language of the common man 
and in a way that could be followed and understood by the common 
people. The prose Upanifods too have tlieir value as specimens of 
literary art, with an elegant style and lucid and pleasing presenta¬ 
tion. 

(Iv) VEDANCAS (Exegetical) 

The two groups of literature, consisting of the Afantros and the 
Brdhmanas (the Original Texts and their commentaries), the latter 
being again divided Into the Brdhmana proper and the Upanifods 
(the ritualistic and the philosophical commentaries), form what is 
called the Vedic Literature. There was a time when only the 
Original Texts were classed as Vedic literature, and when the Com¬ 
mentaries were held as a separate class. Thus in a text of later 
date purporting to give the etymology of Vedic words, there is the 
reference to “Vedas’% designated as Nigama and other terms when¬ 
ever there is a citation from the Original Text of the Vedas, and 
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when the citalion is from the Brnhmana or Commetiiary portion, the 
reference is given as “Thus is recognised". Bui. in later times, the 
is taken to be the combination of the Origmat Texts and the 
Commentaries. 

The commentary of tlie Vedlc texts had its extensions and 
branched off in venous directions. Generally there arc recognised 
sis systems of exegesis, and the texts relating to these systems 
are known as V'eddivgojf or Limbs of the Vedos. being auxiliary texts 
for the proper interpretation, understanding and application of the 
texts. The six systems relate lo Phonetics (-fiikfta'. Grammar 
(Vydfcarmja}, Astronomy Prosody iCimndas), Etymology 

{^/iridcCop and Eitualtsm tKoljwL Besides these six items, there 
have been other systems also relating to the exegesis of the Vedas. 
There is a group of texts known as Pra(i®dfehijras, which term means 
"what relate to the various Branches'*, namely, the Branches of the 
tfedic Texts. Each of the two Vedas namely, the Bpneda and the 
Yajurveda in two Branches, has its own Pratiiakhya. The text 
deals with the way in which the Vedas are to be recited, and comprises 
the various branches of grammar like phonetics, phoneftics being the 
most important factor in these texts. They form a different set of 
exegetical texts, distinct from the phonetics treatises emimerated in 
the list of the Veda^gas or "Limbs of the Vedas”. Then there are the 
Indices of the Deities, Metres and Authors of the different iparts of 
the Vedfli, and they ar« called the Anukrcnuiid.'e ilndicesL In this 
way, a vast literature has also developed round the Vedas. 

The great interest of these Exegetical texts, from the point of 
view of literature, Ls that they develojied a new prose style in Sans¬ 
krit. w-hich continued in the later stages in the development of 
krit Literature. It has already been said that in ihe Biacfc Tajur- 
r>eda, there are two portions intermixed, one consisting of short pr^ 
passages to be recited during the rituals and the other of running 
on prose passages of the nature of a eommentoiry. It is the latter 
that has been developed in the Brnhumaat, The former style of 
prose was developed tn some of the VednUpas, the auxiliary texts 
for the study of the Vedas. Those short passages in the Yajurpedff 
cannot be understood without the numing on prose commentary also. 
Thus a passage like, “Spread wide” has not any meaning witiwut Uw 
explanation. "With this passage one must spread tlie Sacrificial Cake". 
This system of short prose passages with a commentarji’ developed 
Into a. new mode of dealing with a subjecl in a work. The main 
headings into whch the subject could be analysed, what may be 
called the section-headixigs or paragraph^headings, ere givem in the 
form of a work dealing with the subject, and there is also e running 
conunentaiy' on it. Since the short passages hold Uie subject matter 
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together, while it is the cemmentaiy that presents the actual form 
of the subject matter, they compared tJiese two sets to a string of 
gems held together wHh a thread They could not think of any¬ 
thing in the world except as an art. The short passages are called 
Sutras or threads. Many of the V'eddngos <jr auxiliary texts for the 
study of the l^edo are of this nature. 

The Wdartga texts or auxiliary texts present three distinct 
modes for presenling a subject, and all of them continued and deve- 
lopMid in the later stages in the growth of Sanskrit literature. One 
mode is to present the whole subject in the form of a metrical text 
What has been adopted in the other languages for poetry, the metri¬ 
cal form, has been used in Sanskrit even from the earliest t irn^s for 
the presentation of a subjecl. for scientiSc purposes. The Ftati- 
^kkyn or phonetic and grammatical treatise rebting to the 
WHS written by Saunaka and is in the form a metrical work. So is 
abo the work called the arhaddeuii(« or the Major Index of Deities, 
pving the names of the gods to whom the various poems and verses 
m the poems are addressed from the beginning to the end in a conti¬ 
nuous way, also by 5aunaka, ^unaka has also written some other 
shorter indices relating to other topics In Vedic exegesis. 

There is another mode of presenting a subject, in which the 
whole matter is explained in a running on style in prose. The Nlrukta 
or Etymology of Ihc Vedic words by Yaska is of this nature. Here loo 
there is an original text of a basic nature on which this b a com¬ 
mentary; but that basic test is not of the nature of w-hat was termed 
Siftra or Thread, Here the basic text is in the form of a list of words, 
what is termed the Mghonfu or lexicon, a list of words where in 
the beginning synonyms are collected together, and later many rare 
w'ords are grouped, with a final section where the names of the vari¬ 
ous gods are ^ven. On this baric list, Yaska has given a 
co^:tentary giving the etyunolngy of the words, along with various 
other matters rebted to his main topic. 

The largest number of works cm Vedic exegesis come under 
the third mode, where the subject matter is given in the form of 
^ort prtijse passages called the Sutra or Thread. Tlie authors who 
formulated tliese passages must abo have given their own commen¬ 
taries, which may not have been committed to writing or to a regu- 
br ^stem of codmeation Into a book. The interpretations conti¬ 
nued from generation to generation and at some bier stages, such 
commentaries were wTitten out in the form of a book. The works 
on Metre, on Grammar, on Astronomy and on Rituals are of thb 
uatune. We have only the collect ion of the short passages os the 
original text, and their written commentaries are of a much bter 
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date. What was called the ritual texts, Kttlp<is, come under three 
of what relaie to the great rituals like the Soma Wurebipj tn 
domestic rituals and sacramenis. ajtd to the general conduct of indi¬ 
viduals. The original texts on these three sections relating to the 
various Vechw all come under this mode of Sutra or ThreatL 

(VJ ANTIQUITY 

la a booJc on the history of Sanskrit literature, one is bound to 
give some dates to make it a history. Chronology claims a greater 
share in a history at present than the facts of liistorj' themselves. 
But m ancient India, they gave greater imjportance to the facts of 
history than to the chronology relating to the facts. In the matter 
of determining dates, tlie evidences available in Sanskrit litemture 
are very scanty, No tiling is definitely given and practically every'- 
thing has to be deduced Irom the facts of history as tliey are pre¬ 
sented, This is the case with the Vedas and also with the various 
poets of a later time that will be discussed in. this book. 

Max Muller was the first to try to settle the date of the Vedas, 
He took the date of Buddha at about 5(KI B. C. as the starting point. 
The whole of the Vedo with its three chronological divisions of the 
Mantro (original textj, (ritualistie commentary) and the 

trpcTiifiids (philosophical commentary) had been completed prior to 
the time of Buddha, Thus, we can work out the date backwards 
from 600 BX. He assigned a span of two centuries for the develop¬ 
ment of the three stages and thus arrived at 1200 B,C, as the date 
of the beginning of the Vedic literature. He calculated this period 
of two centuries on the basis of the time taken for a similar change 
in the Greek language during its development through various 
stages. He allowed another two centimes for tlie very beginning 
of the VedaSf since what we have is only later additiona and not 
the earliest compositions. According to this, the earliest stage in 
the development of the Vedic literature must be put to about 
1400 B.C. 

Some scholars were prepared to accept the Vecto as contem¬ 
poraneous with the civilization of Babylon and assigned the Vedas 
to the third or even fourth millennium before the Chrisdan Bra, 
But Max Muller's date was challenged on astronomical calcula¬ 
tions by Hermann Jacobi in Germany and Bal Gangadhar Tiiafc in 
India. They found indications of the recollecUons of a time when 
the Vernal Equinox was in the constellation Oriott Now it is in 
the beginning of Piscus. On this calculation, the Vedas must be 
put to the fifth miUennium Before Christ. But few scholars have 
accepted this computation; they do not believe that at that early 
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Stage in the development of human civilization, calculations of the 
positions of constellations could be accurate enough to provide a satis- 
factory basis for determining dates. The two scholars who have 
depended on astronomical data have presented many other astrono¬ 
mical calculations in support of their position. If the Vedic people 
knew a time when the Vernal Equinox fell at the time of the posi¬ 
tion of the Sun in that constellation, then the date of the beginning 
of the Vedas must be considerably pushed back from tlie date gene¬ 
rally assigned to that event. 

Another calculation has been made on linguistic basis. There 
is the Avesto, the Sacred Book of the 2k)roastriaus; that book is put 
to about 1000 B.C. The language of this Avesta is very close to 
the language of the Rgveda, and it is held that the separation of 
the two groups of Aryans into the Iranians with their Avesta, and 
the Indians with their Vedas, could not have been much earlier 
than the date of the Avesia. If the separation had been far earlier, 
then the similarity of language between the Rgveda and the Avesta 
should have been far less than what is found. This calculation also 
supports the date calculated by Max Muller, that is about 1400 B.C. 
About 1912, evidence for an earlier date for the beginning of the 
Vedas was found in the Hettite ruins in Asia Minor where in the 
records of a treaty, the names of some Vedic gods were found, in¬ 
voked as witnesses to the treaty; it is argued that there must be 
some long time allowed for the names of the Vedic gods to migrate 
to such a distance. The date of the treaty is not much later than 
the date assigned for the beginning of the Vedas, and as such the 
beginning of the Vedas must be pushed back much further. But 
this is not accepted by most of the scholars; they argue that the 
gods need not be recognised as Vedic and that they can as well be 
pre-Vedic gods of the Aryans at a time when the Iranian and the 
Indian Aryans had a common home to the west of India. The date 
of 1400 B.C. is therefore accepted by most of the scholars in spite 
of this discovery. 

About 1922 AD. some remnants of an ancient civilization were 
discovered at two sites along the valley of the Indus River. This 
civilization was found to be far different from the civilization of 
the Vedas and was nearer to the dvdization of Babylon, and for this 
reason, this Indus Valley civilization was accepted as more or less 
contemporaneous with the Babylonian civilization, that is, about the 
fourth and third millenniums before Christ. It is believed that the 
Vedic civilization started in India only after the destruction of the 
Indus Valley civilization, and it is also held that the invasion of the 
Vedic Aryans was one of the causes for the destruction of the Indus 
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Valley civilization. This calculation too is in support of the date of 
the Vedas as about 1400 B.C. But there are many people who do not 
accept the priority of the Indus Valley civilization in relation to the 
Vedas. There are many who accept them as contemporaneous and 
even as two aspects of the same civilization. There are others whf» 
hold that the Indus VaUey civilization is posterior to the Vedas, 

All scholars have admitted that within the Vedic literature itself 
there is no hint of any migration of the people from a foreign land. 
What we find is that the people had been settling down in the country 
for a very long period, developing a motherly love for their country. 
caUing the Earth the “Mother", veneraUng some rivers like the Indus 
and the Saraswati and the Ganges and Jumna and also the regions 
near them. Other rivers like the Sutlej and the Beas also play a 
very prominent role in the lore of the people, many important events 
having taken place on their banks, that have become the common 
tales among the people. They sing about their ancient forefathers 
who had founded their civilization. All such facts found within 
the literature favour an assumption that the people had been deve¬ 
loping their civilization within the country itself for a very long 
period and that if at all they had come into the country from some 
foreign home, that must have been so far back in history that it has 
no sort of value for determining historical dates. But there are 
various evidences based on ethnolog>*, Unguistics and geo^phical 
features that make it necessary to accept an event in the history of 
man’s civilization caUed the Migration of the Aryans, and on such 
evidences it also becomes necessary to hold that the Indian Aryans 
could not have come to their western region.^ long before 2000 B.C. 
and that they could not have crossed into the Indian soil long before 

1500 B.C. 

The Indian tradition iUclf, which is ancient and which is un¬ 
broken, is that there was a very' ancient civlization in the country 
which began to decline and that at about 3101 B.C. a great king ruled 
the country, who arrested this downtvard fall in the civilization of 
India. This necessitates the acceptance for the Vedas of a date far 
earlier than 3000 B.C., and the begiimlng of the civilization must 
be pushed back much further. There must have been some histo¬ 
rical event of great importance which enabled the people to begin 
an Elra from 3101 B.C., which is the standard Era of India. The above 
are the various theories about the beginning of the Vedic civiliza¬ 
tion, which is also the beginning of the Indian civilizaUon as it con¬ 
tinue to-day. All accept that the civUization must have started at 
least as early as 1400 B.C. 
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(vl) CONCLUSION 

^%hnl is called the Vedic literature is a vast and wealthy heri¬ 
tage for modem India from old and is also a great heritage for the 
presently humanity. No ancient nation has produced such a rich 
literature. It b rich not merely for its size but also for its variety 
and its artistic quality, (^ere is practically no field of thought in 
which they have not given us their own views, and their views are 
very scientific and rational, showing an advanced civilization and 
an active life. Noble art, realistic religion, rationalistic philosophy, 
applied sciences and also pure sciences, speculations on very deep 
problems in linguistics, treatises on practical arts and many other 
subjects find a place within the Vedic literatur^ What w'e have actu- 
ally got at present is itself very valuable, aniTwhat we have actual¬ 
ly secured is only a small part of what must have been produced. 
Even this remnant of a large literature surpasses aU that the other 
ancient nations have contributed to humanity. 

It is for the literary value of what they have contributed that 
the Vedic literature has been introduced here; it is accepted that 
whatever has been written is not literature, though in a wider sense, 
and in a rather loose way it is possible to apply the term literature 
to whatever has been WTitten in language form. The various modes 
of literary expression, the different literary patterns, that have been 
developed in ancient India have their literary values. They have 
also formed the foundation for the later developments of literature 
in Sanskrit, and also In the later languages of India. The verv terse 
prose formulas, the fluent prose style and the metrical mode of treat¬ 
ment in the case of subjects like science that do not form usual 
theme for poetry—these are all unique in the development of the 
literature in Sanskrit. Even the general prose style adopted for 
the treatment of sciences and other subjects has alvrays bin asso¬ 
ciated with a literary beauty, showing the inseparable combination 
of the intellect end the heart of the people. This combination, start¬ 
ed in the Vedic times, has never been broken up at any future time In 
the history of Sanskrit literature. In scientific works, there has 
been always an element of artistic beauty, and never was poetrv 
written which did not cany with it some strong element of intel¬ 
lectual ism. 

In the Vedic literature, what we find is not merely a highly deve¬ 
loped art but also some highly developed theories about literary 
art. They distinguished the language of popular use from the 
language of poetic art. They speak about language as capable of 
being divided into four parts, of which only a fourth part is current 
among hiunanity at large for practical worldly uses, the other three 
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parts being cancelled from the cvcDLmdn man tn what b* temv’ 
ed caves, unraoving, known only to the great poets with imaginatixm 
and intaition. One may gaze and see something; but that is not 
the poet's langttage^ One may lend his ears and hear something; 
but that is not the language of the poet. Language presents its real 
beauty, its real form^ only to the poet, like a loving wile showing oS 
her charms only to the husband, wearing beautiful robes. They 
draw a distinction between a shallow lake and a deep lake; people 
can go and bathe in both. Yet there is a distinction. There is the 
same distinction between the common language and the language of 
the poets. The language of the poet presents the truth of an object, 
while the language of the common people present only their views 
and beliefs about things and not the things themselves, 'Hiere are 
hidden truths transcendhig the sphere of the ordinary man. 

In an ordinary language, one may change the words^ one may 
change the order of words and one may pronounce the word with 
any accent or with no accent^ paying no attentlorii to intonations, 
cadence and other features of language. But such liberties cannot 
be taken in the case of the language used by a poet. The words 
themeseives, their order, their accent, their pronunciation with all 
features like prolongation, open and closed, nasalisation am! stops— 
all have a value which will be lost if any liberty has been taken 
with the language. This is a great difference between the ordinary 
language and the language of the poets. The Vedic literature formi 
also the foundation for the theories about literary criticism that had 
been developed in later times in Sanskrit literature. 

The Vedic poets had b very high conception of the position and 
value of art and poetry in their national life. Tb them poetry was 
the strongest force that moulded and developed and preserved their 
civilization. They were victorious over the enemy who tried to 
min their ci\Tlization, on account of the power of their poetry 
Gods had been helping them in their life, in their w^ars against their 
enemies. But the gods themselves derived their power from the 
poetry of the great poets of the times. The gods loved poetry; they 
took delight In listening to the recitation of their poetry. The gods 
were able to win victory over the Oark Forces of the world on 
account of the power they derived from their poetry. Thus what 
ruled the world and what controlled the life of man in the world 
was the poetry of the nation. 

The poetry of the Vedoj that we have is only the record of a 
relatively late stage in the history of the ancient Indians, and the 
poets of that late age remembered only their ancient poets as the 
founders and protectors of their civilization. There must have been 
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ancient kings; there must have been ancient people who amaasod 
wcaithi But their names were not preserved and no one 
In later times remembered them. Wiiac they remembered was Uie 
names and the achievements of their ancestors who were poets. Aii 
the ancient personages mentioned by the poets whojse poems have 
been preserved, were poeta and their poetry was ihe most valuable 
heritage they had from their ancestors. The gods also loved poetiy 
in ancient times and such poets were the favourites of the gods 
because of their sweet poeiry. 

In modem times, the Vedic literature forms the subject matter 
only for philological studies’ they speak of the etymological, ongioal 
meaning of words and the changes in meanings that came about gra¬ 
dually In the language and the dauses for such changes. The Vedic 
literature has been ignored simply as primitive literature of a noma¬ 
dic people. When the Vedic literature has been subjected to scientific 
analysis and tested as source for philological studies, the result has 
been wonderfulj the Vedic literature itself has preserved a fund of 
philological information. If now the angle is changed and if the 
Vedic literature is handled as specimens of lugh-class poetry, as 
examples nf great literary art^ the result will be of far greater value 
to US, 

The Vedic people composed the Vedic poetry only as Uteraiy art; 
the wrong procedure was started in India itself. At a later stage, 
the Vedas ’were honoured by Indiana as an accessory for the perfor¬ 
mance of ’FHrious kl rd ti of rituals and also as a source book for the 
philosophy about the Absolute, The rituals secure Heaven for man 
and the philosophy of the Absolute secures final release for man 
from Ihla world of sin and suffering. Thus religion stepped in where 
at ono time there was only art anri life. In the modern age of science 
and rationalism neither the Heaven nor the Final Helease has ajiy 
value in life and eo they were thrown out and what remained 
only the shell in the form of the language. At the Lime when Sans¬ 
krit. along with its earliest stage of the Vedas was taken up for 
study in modern times, everything that went beyond the civilb®- 
tion of Greece, either in time or in geographical area, was considered 
as primitive; it was in Greece I hat culture and civilization first made 
their appearance, and that culture and civilization developed in the 
West. Tlie result is the theory that whatever came from the East, 
including India, was primitive, outside the sphere of ci^dlixatioiL 
Thus the interest in Sanskrit languogc was confined to antiquarian 
studies. 

It is not at atJ necessary to leave off the philological aide in the 
study of Sanskrit. In the Vedic times too there has been an intense 
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Study* of phiiologicai questJtmsj but the study was not confined to 
philology* Art and the life ol man played its veiy importwit role 
in the study of subjects in the Vedic age. What is wanted is a re¬ 
version to the Vedic approach to the study of literature. Literature 
must again be studied as art with a very intimate relation to man^s 
life, K such a new approach, is made, which is only a ^ing back 
to the Vedic traditions, then the Vedas would be found to be some 
of the best specimens of poetic art in the world and also as higb- 
class BpedmcnB of various artistic patterns in UteTalure. It will 
bringed new wealth to India and also to the world* 

If the Indian nation continues today, if the Indian nation can 
be proud of an unbroken history of civilized life, if the Indian nation 
still holds certain high ideals in Ufe in all its aspects, if the Indian 
nation is able to remain in the forefront of the modem nations, which 
position India had all along held, it is because of the fact that the 
Indian Cxvilbation was the work of poets, as against the civUlza- 
tions of other nations that’ were built up by Conquerors and Priests* 
Poets saw far off into the future; what we see now had been within 
the sphere of the vision of the V'edic poets and also of their ancestors 
who too were poets. Conquerors and Priests see only their Imme¬ 
diate surroundings and their immediate present, and when such 
Conquerors acid Priests vanish, their civilization too crumbles down. 
But the civilization built up by poets continues* It is only the civilizS' 
tion of India that has been built up by poets and that is the only 
ancient civilization which continues as a modem civilization also. 
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Il[. ITIHASAS AND PURANAS 

QTid Cl^ronicle9> 

GENITRAI. 

Sanskrit literature is divided into two broad divisions; they are 
the Vedas and the Classical Literature. The literature described In 
the last chapter was, from very early times, taken as a single group, 
which came to a dose at a very early time In the history of Sanskrit 
Literatuxet and no later literary production was allowed to be admit¬ 
ted into that group. Whatever Utecature came in as contiuuaiiofUB 
of the literary works described in the last chapter was taken as com¬ 
mentaries on such works and never as an integral part of that 
ancient literature. Most of the texts described in the last chapter 
had been explained by later commentators; but stich commentaries 
form part of the later group of hterarure^ now designated as Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit literature. 

The Vedic literature spreads over a very long period, and yet 
the original material along with the contmued additions were to¬ 
gether taken as a single whole. But the additions of a Later stage 
were kept separate, as commentaries on the Vedic texts, not inclu¬ 
ded in the Vedic texts and texts of an auxiliary nature for the study 
of the Vedas. This may indicate that after the time when the texts 
betonging to the class of auxiliaries for the study of the Vedas, there 
had been some break in the Vedic tradition and later additions were 
made only after such a break At the end of this break in the con¬ 
tinuity of Vedic literature, new additions must have been made 
with the old stock counted as a distinct group. 

There must have been gaps between texts and texts belonging 
to the totality of the Vedic literature. There must have been 
interval between the original texts of the Vedas, what are known 
as the Mantras, and the commentary portions known as the BraJi* 
manias, including the Upanifodf. But such an interval did not mark 
any break in the continuity. It has been accepted that the entire 
Vedic texts, consisting of the JVfantros or original texts and the 
Brahmonas or the commentaries, including both the ritualstk and 
the p^iosophical interpretation (the latter being known also &£ the 
I7pai»i?adsi must have been completed by the time of Buddho, 
the great founder of the reUgon known by his name, and that is about 
500 B.C. About the auxiHary texts that are of use in studying the 
Vfdas, nothing definite can be said on the point of date. Some of 
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them may be Uter than Buddha and some may be carikr. They 
cannot be much later than the time of Buddha since these texts found 
fi place among what are knawn as the Fedas* Their authoTEhip is 
also assigned to the Vedic Teachei^ and not to the Teachers of a 
later date. 

The poetry of the ^iffoeda and of the Athomaoeda is something 
that is unique in its artistic value. For a very long time similar 
poetry had not been produced in Sanskrit though them was no break 
In literary tradition. Ail the texts included in the Vedic literature, 
other than the Rgreda and the Afhnrtraucdh. are not really poetic 
lilerature though they contain some poetic touches and high literary 
merits. The true poetry of the flguedo and the Athanjaueda re¬ 
appeared in Sanskrit Eterature only with the two great Jtihaaoj 
lEpicsl, the JTamdyo^ui and the Mahabhcrata. Along with these 
two, there also appeared a wealth of literature known as the Purfi* 

Ancient Chronicles. They belong to a Eterary pattern for which 
there is no parallel in any other language, ancient or modem. 

The names ffihdsa and Puro^ appear in the Vedic literature 
itself. We do not know the real content and the real nature of 
such literature, though there nuist have been a wealth of literature 
coming under the two classes, as can be determined by the very fre¬ 
quent mention ot these two sets of literature very prominently in 
the field of the Vedic literature. The term ftihdsa may mean Ifi- 
<thus)‘hfl( verily Mm (was). They may be andenl tales about 
great heroes. That H what we find in the /tihdia Uterature 
of a later date, and there is no reason to assume that the 
term had changed its meaning. The term Purd^ means what to 
ancient. The texts of this name belonging to a later stage contain 
what may be called generally as Ancient Wlsdom*^ Th^ deal 
with the problems of Creation and Dissolution of the world, about 
the various periods tn the history of the world, about the dynasties 
of kings and about the kings. They contain geography, law, poU- 
tjcs, various sciences and systems of philosophy, various doctrines 
about men and his relation to the world and his origin and his desU- 
nation, about gods and different strata of beings above man and 
below man, including demons and goblins and fairies, and about all 
sorts of wisdom so to say^ 

Both the Wha$ax and the Puranits contain the same materiaU 
From the texts of a later date that are available, we can say that in 
the Itihojas, there ts the central story about a great hero, and that 
all materiala relating to religion, phllCKSophy, sciences, law and other 
subjects come In only incidentally Introduced Into the narration ot 
the story of the great hero In various oontexts. Similarly, In the 
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we find thst the main, stibject matter is the accumulated 
wisdom on all the topics like religioiii philosophy and sciences; here 
incidentally the stories ol great heroes also come in as introduced in 
a variety of contexts. What is main in the Jtihajof becomes sub* 
sidiary in the Purdtuia and what is subsidiary In the Ititoos becomes 
the main topic in the Purdriui, 

The works, both the Itihdsa and the arc very Jong ones 

running on to many tens of thousands of linos. They are mainly in 
the form of poetry^ prose coming in only very rarely. The metre 
employed in the works is the Vedic metre called the Anuiftihh, with 
four lines in a versCi each line containing eight syliables. Longer 
metres with eleven syllables and with other lengths also appear for 
a change. But the number of lines in. a versa has become definitely 
fixed as four. Such a fixation of the number of lines in a verse has 
been done even during the period of the ^Sfccrfn, which is the earliest 
stage in the development of poetry in Sanskrit, so far as available 
literary records go. But the H^tieda continued the other earlier 
structure patterns with three and with more than flue lines in a 
verst 

In spite of the similarity of the contents between the various 
works coming under the pattern of Itihdm and PuM-nn, there Is an 
^ividuality for each one of them. Each presents the Eame facte 
in its own way. That constitutes the originality of the works called 
the Itihasat and Pujdriaj. According to the tradition of India, the 
f£ih£sa known as the Mah^Mrata and all the PiirdTics, given as 
eighteen in number, are by the same author; his name is Veda Vyasa, 
also known as Ki^na DvalpSyana and as Bfidarayana, His name 
does not appear in the Vedic literature. But he is connected with 
the authors of the ^gveda, according to tradition. It has been al¬ 
ready said that the Books of the from the second to the eighth 

ore by some chief poet and by the members of the family bearing 
the name of that poet; the chief poet of the seventh Book is called 
Vasistha, and as a matter of fact, there Is no poem in that Book bv 
any members of his femily. Vasi^ha’s son is 6akti fand the name 
appears in that Book of the R(ruC(Ja). and SaktI's son is Parasara, 
ParaAara Is one of the poets of the Ilpyedn. though his poems do not 
appear in the Book of Vasiriha in the Rgyedo. Although we find 
mention of Variytha and the two generations following hinji in the 
Rguedfl Itself, there is absolutely no hint m the Vedas about this 
great personage, the great-grand*son of Vastetha, who is the most 
prominent personality in India in the post-Vedic times. 

Veda Vyasa te directly related to the heroes of hb great poem, 
the MaJidhhamte, and although the Mahfibkdrata cannot be called 
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his autobiography, it ccmlains bis reramiscencMH of the events that 
took place in his iifetime, in which ho had played a very prominent 
part He is the founder of the post-Vedle civilization of India, whi^ 
was a revival of the Vedic civilization with proper adjustraenU to the 
environments that lind undergone a great change through the pa^ge 
of time Thin great founder of the post-Vedic civlliiation of India is 
the son of a Vedic poet. ParSsara. through a girl bekmgmg to the 
fishermen eommilnity. The poet had to cross a ferry and a glH was 
taking the passengers across the waters in a boat. Parasaia feu m 
love with that girl and they had their secret union; Ihe result w^ 
the birth of a boy who became the wisest man of the age and tne 
founder of a new clvUlzaUon in the country and among the tmlton. 
He was not a Gonqueror; he was not a Priest. He was by low 
and illegitimate birth what the Priests would have condemned to 
eietnal perdition. But the naUon, not dominated by Conquerora and 
Priests, accepted him as the leader for his own interna! worth. 

Through the peraonality of Veda Vy^, the new civilizotwn 
was joined on to the Vedic civilization, which was feeing some d^ 
cadence. His father was a poet of the Vedic time and he P^y 
an important part in restoring the civilization of the country with 
nroper adjustments. He wrote out Ids own reminiscences in a grand 
cnirknown as the Miibabharolo. HU time U about the begm^ 
of the Classical Era of India, which started hi 3101 B.C. 
win not accept this chronological relatton o! the poet who compost 
the Afaltabiiaroto with the Vedas. As a matter of fact, Indian tradi¬ 
tion loo does not accept the beEinning of Ihe Classiral Era as flow¬ 
ing the Vedas by a generation or two. There is a long .span of tto 
separating the Vedos from the Mofcdhharom and from the hegiiimng 
of the ClassicaJ Era. 

We need not lay much emphasis on the chronological data here; 
what this relation actually means is only thU much lhat there was no 
btealc In the current of civilization between the Vedtu and the later 
stage. There was a decadence and the volume 
ihtaed down and Ihe pace of movement had also slow^ doim.^t 
the currant continued and atloioed volume and speed ogam wmn 
the new flood of civilization tor which Veda Vyasa was the chief 
acent. The Vedic literature, especially the Ifgtieda, is a prominent 
landmark in the history of Indian civilization, the first that is Iroown. 
and the nest landmark is the cotlectioo of literatures known 
as the Itihdsiia and the Purvaos. The two Itihfiras, the Rfimeyotm ^d 
the MehdhhSrotc, are more prominent than ^ *1® 

MohdbMmfo is espeeiaUy so; tor this reason, the Mehebh^to is 
called the Fifth Vedn. adding one more to the four Vedas of old, 
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The Fedm represent the literal^ record ol a flreat national move- 
meiti. They built up a great eivUization, and when there were 
strong enemies attempting to destroy their dvUiration and when 
there was also some internal disturbance on account of the defection 
of strong people from within also, who were favouring the enemies 
and even joining them> they started this strong movement to pre^ 
serve their civilization^ the poets of the age, as must have been the 
case all along previously also, were the leaders of this movemenL 
In the same the itihdsof and the Ptird?^ represent the literary 
record of a nsdonal movement when the civilization began to decline 
again, and when the great poets, headed by Veda Vyisa. were the 
leaders of this movement for restoring their ancient ciiidlizatioTL 

Between the poets of the Vedew and the poets of the itihdscs and 
the PvrdnaSj we do not see any great figure as a prominent poet. We 
do not know the actual length of this interval between the Vedic age 
and the age of the itihdsos and Parm«u. All that we know is that 
by the time of Buddha, the three layers of the Vedm, namely, the 
Montrar or original texts, the or the riiualistic commen¬ 

taries and the Upaiiifod^ or the philosophical commentaries, have 
been completed. Historians abo say that the rtibeso? had their 
origin, though not in their present form, at about 400 that b* 
about a century after the death of Buddha. In between the Vedas 
and the feihataa, great changes had come over the clvlLtzatian of 
the country in its \'arious aspects. It is very doubtful whether the 
span of two centuries, between the close of the Vcd<« about 600 B.C. 
and the beginning of the fCihdsaj about 400 B.C, is sufficient for such 
a great change to come over the whole phase of the life of the natioiL 
Since the Itihisas started about 400 B.C. the only possibility Is to push 
hack the age of the Vedas to a much earlier lime, perha|]o by a millen¬ 
nium or even two. 

The changes were many-sided, immense and substantial. In 
the Vedic age. the great Ydgas or rituals like the SoTna ritual, were 
the occasions for the national festivities. It is true that only a few 
persons could have actually participated in the rituals; yet they wer« 
national In character. There were no Priests: the persons who parti¬ 
cipated in the rituals were no more Priests than the Ministers in a 
Democratic form of government can be called autocrats. The gods 
were invoked through poetry accompanying some rituals. This 
changed into the worship of the gods in temples through some sym¬ 
bols like idols. There arose a special class of people who performed 
this temple worship. 

Kings became more prominent in the life of the people. In 
the life of Buddha, it is noted that a king offered him his kingdom, 
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which Buddha declined as lesser than what he was looking for. In 
the Vedic ege U U unthinkable that a king would have offered a 
kingdom to a poet The kinga and their powers and privileges vm 
always kept behind, and the poets dominated the life ol the p^le. 
Buddhism became a religion patronised by kings, while the relipon 
of the Vedas was a religion ol the people, with poets as the leaden 
of religious thought 

Some other-worldly outlook on life problems became very noti¬ 
ceable. To the Vedic people the world m which man lived was prac- 
ticaUy everything; they never cared for another region or another 
condition. The world was real and afforded everything that is nec^ 
sary to satisfy the needs ol man in his Ule. The highest goal is vrith- 
in Ute reach of man in this world. A beUel that the world is a pUce 
of suffering, that life in the world is a scries of evils and man s g<»l 
is outside and beyond the world and in another condition, caught 
the minds of the people. The world was held to be an insip^nt 
accident, what is real and permanent being something which the 

world is not. 


The changes were there; they could not be eradicated. But 
they could be adjusted. That is what the poets of the Itihdso age. 
headed by Veda Vyasa. attempted to do and what they ac^ved. 
though only In a partial way. The prominence of the kings 
a fact in the view of the people. But the kings could be presented 
as subordinate to the poets and to the wise people who alone lead 
the naUon. A great god may be there and a single 
been raised to the level of a god. But the poets of the Itthdsas m^e 
the great gods to come as men and live among men as their 
companions, as was the condition in the Vedic age. So eory 

of Avatdrat (Incarnations of the gods) was propounded. A single man 
was not lifted to the level of a god, separated from the ^ncral 
humanity. The reaUty of the world and the value and ^portance 
of the life of man in thU world was again emphasised. There were 
many prominent people who had renounced t^ and wh^ 

tired to the forest homes, wearing peculiar robes and leading pecu¬ 
liar ways of life distinct from the normal ways of the general 
They ^re introduced into the itihdsos as the propagators of the 
new doctrine of the reality ol the world and the value and impor¬ 
tance of life in the world. 


Edicts of kings and sennons of priests were repUced by tte 
poetry of the wise people as the most effective way of reaching t^ 
people and moulding their life. The Itihasas and the are ^ 

literary records of the attempt of the poets, the true leaden of the 
nation to restore the Vedic civilisation in the country and among 
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the natioki. There are two IHh&sas ami eighteen Pur^nea. One of 
the the Mahabh&rata, and the eighteen PurS^s are sup* 

posed to be the work of a single poet, Veda Vyfisa. The other Itihosa, 
the RamSyana, is the work of another great poet, VSlmiki. When it 
is said that the eighteen Purl-naa are the work of the author of the 
Mahahharata, what is meant is only this that they represent the 
literary records of poets who attempted to give the teachings of the 
author of the Mahdhharata. The unity is only in the spirit and not 
in the actual authorship. Each author presented the theme in his 
awn way; there was his individuality in his own presentation while 
the main line was kept up following the teaching of Veda Vyasa. 
Tlie variety and volume of the different works on the same central 
theme shows only the width and depth and intensity of the national 
movement in the matter of the restoration of the Vcdic civilization 
in the country through the medium of poetry, which was the medium 
adopted by the leaders of the Vedic age, replacing the newly intro¬ 
duced royal edicts and priestly sermons, 

(ID THE MAHABHARATA 

The MahSbharata is the largest work in any language in the 
world, so far as its length is concerned. It contains about a hundred 
thousand verses of four lines each; the major portion of the text is 
covered by the verses having eight syllables In each line, and the 
number of verses with a larger number is comparatively small. There 
is a small portion in prose. This prose portion, practically negli¬ 
gible In comparison to the extent of the whole work, preserves and 
continues the style of the Yajtirveda and the Brahmanan. The 
language of the whole poem is akin to the language of the Vedic 
poetry, in its simplicity and lucidity, in its flowing style and in its 
eas%* expression. But the language had undergone a considerable 
change from the Vedic times. Yet we find an attempt at imitating 
some Vedic forms, perhaps to give It an antique touch. Whatever 
devinfions there are in the grammar from the grammar of the Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit Language, must have been deliberately introduced to 
bring about this antique colour. It cannot be said that the work, 
as all the other works In this category of ItihSsas and Purtfruis, re¬ 
presents a stage between the Vedas: and the Classical Sanskrit. 

The author of the work is Veda Vyasa, son of the Vcdic poet 
Paraiara through a girl belonging to the fishermen community. *nie 
king of those days named Santanu met that girl at the same place 
and he fell in love w ith her and wanted to marry her But he had 
already a queen and also a son, and the father of the girl refused 
her hands to the king unless that girl could become the real queen, 
with her son as heir to the throne. So his son, named Bh^a, re- 
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nounccd his claims to the throne and also took a vow not to mai^, 
so that there would be no possibility of any rival to the throne when 
the newly married wife would have a son. Such a son was boro- 
named Vicltnivirya, who became king In duo course. But he died 
young without a son born to him. His mother, who was also the 
mother of Veda Vyasa, asked Veda VySsa to beget children by the 
two queens who were his slstcrs-in-law. In one queen was born, 
through this union, a son named DhrlarSstra and In the other, another 
son named PS^u. Dhftarastra was blind and so when the sons came of 
age, the younger son. Pfindu. became the king. PSndu had hve sons 
and Dhrtarastra had a hundred sons. Yudhisthira wa.s the eldest son 
of PS^^u and Suyodhana was the eldest son of Dhrtarastra. 

Pii^u also died young and there were only the children to 
succeed him. During their minority, a regency was consUtuted with 
the elder brother of the deceased king, who was blind, as re^t 
and a few among the wise people of the time as counsellors. The 
most important among them was the grand-uncle of the regrot Wm- 
self, Bhijma, who hod renounced his claims to the throne in order 
to enable his father to marry that girl of the fishermro community. 
On account of his vow, he could not sit on the throne himself. 


The chHdren grew up. Each side claimed succession to the 
throne- Yudhlsthira had the claim that he was the eldest among 
them all and also that he was the son of the previous king. Suyo¬ 
dhana had the claim that he was the e!dc.^t son of the ruler who 
was on the throne. The children had their proper education ai^ 
were aU trained well In the use of weapons and In all the arts of 
war. The regency council did not desire to provoke a quarrel on 
the question of succession, and so it tvas decided that the kin^oro 
be divided and each ride be allowed to rule over that half of the 
kingdom. Suyodhana, the eldest son of the regent, was plnc^ on 
the throne in the ancestral capital and YudhistWra his rival was 
given the other half with a ne^^^ capiUl built for him. 

The rivalry among them grew and Suyodhana alwa^ 
he should have been made the king of the whole kingdom With 
the assistance of his own counsellors, he managed to bring the otlwr 
half also Into his own hands through some guile and the rival cousin 
with his brothers and queen had to retire to the forest for a stipulated 
lime. The agreement was that the half of the kingdom w^d be res¬ 
tored to Yudhisthiro at the end of that time if he returned from his 
exile. The time came, and Suyodhana would not sunder w^t 
he had enjoyed for so many years. AU methods of conciliatiw 
failed and a war became inevitable. All the kings In tho country 
joined one side or the other, and in a fierce battle Suyodhana was 
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defeated and be and aU hia brothers were killed Yudhi^thira ruled 
the kingdom for a long tiniE and he too reyred to the forest, leaving 
the grandson of one of his brothers, the only suR'iYing prince, to 
succeed. His name was Parik^it. He too died soon after he be¬ 
came king, through a snake bite, and his son Janamejaya succeeded 
him. Thb prince wanted to have a revenge on the serpents for the 
death of his father and arranged a big serpenbsacrifice, where through 
spells and magical rites the snakes were drawn into the fire. 

At this time, Veda Vyasa had composed a grand Epic giving his 
own reminiscences of the great events of his time, and he taught it 
to his disciple, Vai&mpayana, This disciple also went to the great 
Sacrifice and casually mentioned the composition of the grand Epic 
to the king, who desired ta have the whole Epic recited in the royal 
a^emhly. In that assembly there w^as a bard named tTgrasravas who 
listened to the recitation of the Epic, and after the festivity, lie went 
to the forest called Naimi^ where lived many sages headed by Sau* 
naka- Here it may be mentioned that ^unaka h one of the most 
important poets of the Vedns. who had written many indices of the 
Vedas also. On the request of the asembled sages, this bard re¬ 
cited the whole poem to them. This is the form m which we have 
the Epic at present, as recited by the bard who had heard it recited 
by Vaclanipayana to king Janamejaya. 


There is the simple core of the story. The princes belonged 
to the Bharata dynasty, and so the war is called the Bharata War 
i.e.. the war related to the Bharetas. The Epic is also called by the' 
same name as the war. Thus, the author himself meant the Epic 
as a poem of martial heroism in a war, A huge edifice had been 
erecW in the form of the Epic poem around this central point. In* 
to this epic was introduced everything that was known at that time 
The author himself says that whatever there is elsewhere is what 
is in that epic, and that whatever is not in the epic 1$ nowhere else 
to be seen. According to the poet ymself, this is the greatest poem 
ever composed and whoever listens to the recitation of this poem 
cannot uke delight in anything eke and this poem is the source and 
inspiration for all other poets. It deals with victory, and kinjis 
d^ng victory should hear thb poem sung, and they will conquer 
the whole earth and will triumph over all enemies. Thus it is a 
War Epic. It b unfortunate that it was converted into a religious 
epic In the public view. 


■rae epic u! divided into eighteen Books. The main story is 
preceded by a long and delailed description of the ancestry of the 
faero^ starting from the Moon: for thb reason the dynasty b called 
the Lunar Dynasty, Many famous kings preceded the heroes, and 
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the heroes for this resiofn of their ancestry became Bt subjects for 
a grand epic. Mercury (Budha) was the son of the Moon »nd Purii- 
ravas was the son of Budha. The story of Pururavas and hU consort 
Urvafi forms the theme for a poem in the (lyvedn, and is also the 
theme for a drama by Kilid^ of a Uter age. Many of the earUer 
kings in the dynasty were heroes in the Vedic and pre-Vedic ages 
and their names are mentioned in the Vedic literature. As a matter 
of fact, ^ntanu the great-grand-father of the heroes is known in 
the Vedos, ^ntanu, the king who married the girl belonging to the 
fishermen community. AU the great ancestors were valiant warriors 
and heroes of many an exploit, and the heroes of the epic are des- 
cribed as worthy descendants of such great ancestors. 

The real epic is from the birth of the heroes till the great War and 
the coronation of Yudhisthlra after his victory in the War. Imm^ 
dUtely after the descripUon of the War, there are two Books in which 
various subjects are brought in for detailed presenUtion. and form 
instruction given by Bhipna, the grand-uncle of the heroes of the 
epic. Then the epic loses its great interest, and in a few Books there 
is the description of the reign of Yudhirthira and his final departure 
to the forest and his ascent to the Heaven with his brothers. 

In the description of the ancestors of the heroes, there are many 
stories introduced about the exploits of those ancestors who have also 
become heroes of India. In the course of the narration of the mam 
story also, many side stories are introduced to iUustrate a point or to 
substantiate a thesis. Discourses on the rules of good life, which con¬ 
tain much of practical wisdom, delineation of characters, descriptions 
of Nature, philosophical discourses and all sorts of subjects find a 
place in the epic. The character delineations are superb, each cha¬ 
racter keeping up his IndivlduaUty. Their feelings and emotional 
manifestations and their experiences and reactions to various atim- 
tions, and the large variety of characters that come together in the 

field_all such features make the work a study of human nature. 

The number of women characters is something unthinkable In any 
other literature of the world. The heroine of the epic, Draupadl. ii 
a type by herself and there is no parallel to her found in the work 
of any other poet In any language. 

As Nature Poetry, it ranks very high in the literatures of the 
world. Mountains and rivers and trees and creepew and floww, 
many seasons, the davs with the burning sun and the nighU with 
the cool moon and the sky studded with stars, birds and ani^ls- 
all come together along with men, all distinctions of animate and 
inanimate and of lower and higher straU In creation being com- 
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pletely eliminated. Each respond® to the feelings of the other, 
and there is nothing in the Universe that no life and feeHngs, 

The artislic nnity and symmetry, the harmony and the right pro* 
portioti of the various parts and the natural way in which events 

follow events and items are introduced in various contexts_all these 

make the epic a work of real art. In spite of all such oclraneoua 
material fntroduced into this simple story that forms the core, every 
such part Sts into it and the main story is never missed in spite of 
such a mass of accretions. The heroes are stieb grand personalities 
and their exploits are so appealing that nothing can conceal them 
from the attention of the reader. 

It is cot an epic written to please the kings sitting on the throne. 
If that had been the case, we would have seen in the epic much of 
kings sitting on the throne and ilieir palaces and their parapheruaiia 
and emblems of imperialism and their pomp. But we find the heroes 
out of their palace. Their palace and their short span of activity 
in the palace form only a fitting prelude to their life in the forest 
after their exile. They ate all very happy in the forest in the com¬ 
pany of Nature and also of the wke men inhabiting the forests. 
Even on the most precBdous octasions, we find the heroes as great 
poets and artists admiring Nature and enjoying the beauties of 
Nature. 

The heroes had some adversities in their early chUdhood und 
later lliey ruled the kingdom. But thoir real grandeur is manifested 
only when their suETerings started. Sufferings have their remedies 
within man and also around man. Sufferings are due to the lack o£ 
proper adjustment of man and his life with the surroundings and 
not an innate feature of the surroundings in which man has his life, 
and man need not abandon the world and withdraw from hi® acti¬ 
vities in the world for becoming really happy. The heroes never 
taught of renouncing the world and not one of the wise men ad¬ 
vised them to retiru from life a n d look for release from the suiTeriugs 
of life by finding an escape from the world They saw beauty In the 
world in all its aspects, both in the palace and in the forest, and 
more so in the forest; they fought in the world and overmne the 
sources of sufferings in life. Man^s journey is within the world and 
bis goal and hh destinsUoti are also within this world. The method 
13 to worh withm the world. This is the culture of the Vedic people; 
this is the culture which the heroes and the poet of the epSc in-' 
KerHed from the days of the Vedas. Thb is the culture which the 
epic presents to the world, to lead men into a useful life of intense 
aethity with a goal and a purpose, when new codes of life like re^ 
nduncing the world and reeking a goal of absolute happiness outside 
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and the world, weic behxg praadaed by priests paironised by 

fcinfis In the Hie of Buddha aad in the history of the spread of 
Buddhism, we find frequent allusicns to kings having joined the 
Order of Monks after reuonndng the world, also of crowds of men 
joining the same Order in the hope of escape from this world and 
arrival at a slate of absolute happiness in another region and m ano¬ 
ther eonditioiL Hero wo And a poet showing to humanity how kings 
worked within this world and fought their way in this world a^ 
secured their goal within this world and within their life in the 


world. 

Ascetics who had renounced the world and who had taken to 
a new mode of life wdth special robes and new ways of physical 
make-up liad become such an important feature in the national life 
ai Uiat time that no poei could eliminate them or even ignore them. 
So the sages who bad taken their abode in the forests are bIso in¬ 
troduced into the epic as chief characters; but they never mislead 
the LTcduloos bumanity, they nailer convert them and adnut them 
into any new Order. ’Diey help hunoanity in leading a really useful 
life with a purpose instead of srarching for unattainable goals, no 
worthy ot keeping even ii they axe attained. 

A new culture was finding its way into the life of the peopl^ 
women began to be condemned as seats and sources of sins ^ 
sufferings, and avoidance of women became a virtuosity accorftng 
to the new code^, which are absolutely against the Vedic culture. 
Here in this epic women are again introduced as equals, helpers ana 
companions of man in a full life. In the new culture, learnmg 
becoming the monopoly of s few people who formed themselyrt 
Into a special Order, and the general public were bemg kept outside 
of learning, and being compeUed to depend on Hie few peopfe be¬ 
longing to the Order for the proper understanding of the nite of 
good life In the Yedic Umes. those who participated in the rituals 
were not members of any special Order; they all common 

citizens Uving in their homes and leading a oor^l life along wnlh 
the other citizens. There were demarcations of human capaciUe^ 
and aptitudes, hut no classifications of the people Into permanent and 
hereditary groups. 


In the MoMbtw-ruW we find a revolt ageiast this dwgcr to huma- 
nity and on attempt to revive the doctrines ol the eqi^lity of men 
and their equal opportunities. Women come into active 1^, with 
their own wisdom and with their own abilities without feSng com¬ 
pelled to be dependent cm men and without bemg condemned 
men. The new culture was a men'* culture, a culture patrm.sed 
and adopted by kings and developed by priests who were all mm 
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There is introduced into the qpic a spirit ol revolt against the heredi¬ 
tary caste system that was taking root in the social organisation 
following the new culture. Kings again become wise, discoursing 
on philosophy; persons with the heredity of learning and wisdom 
become great warriors. Others kept outside the field of learning and 
wisdom are brought in as the most learned and the wisest. Drona 
and Aivatthama were Brahmins according to family traditions and 
they fought like great heroes in the War. Sahjaya and Vidura were 
outside the pale of learning according to the tradition, and they 
come in as the best counsellors of the kings, as the wisest, with the 
best form of practical wisdom. When the newly brewing spirit was 
limiting learning to a certain group, the Vedic culture of learning 
being the common property of the people is being revived tn this 
grand epic. 

Students of historical criticism speak of the development of this 
Grand Epic from a small and simple form into its present complex 
and immense size through a few centuries. They say that the ori¬ 
ginal form must have been constituted about 400 B.C. and that the 
present form must have been completed about the 2nd or 3rd cen¬ 
tury after Christ. From the point of view of literary criticism there 
are difficulties in postulating such a development of the grand epic 
from a small central poem, through accretion of matter, during the 
centuries that follow, so that at a certain sUge it has assumed the 
form in which we find the epic at present. Various questions arise. 
Were the additions made by a single person or were additions being 
made in different places by different persons at varying times? In 
such a state of gradual d^elopznent we cannot explain the unity 
in the whole epic; we should have had many epics in many places 
and at different periods. But the epic that we have at present is 
substantially the same. There are variations in recensions as cur¬ 
rent in different places, and even these recensional variations are 
not many in number. There are only two or three recensions. There 
are the North-eastern, the Western and Southern recensions. These 
recensional variations are due to alterations made in the epic in its 
original form by certain schools that can be classified as the North¬ 
eastern, the Western and the Southern. But there must have been 
some one who had put the epic in a specific form, which cannot be 
much different from the texts that we have In the pr^nt recensions. 

The story as we have it in the extant Mahdhhdrata must have 
been current four or five centuries prior to Christ, perhaps earlier. 
But it is doubtful If the text existed in its present form earlier than 
the second century before Christ. The great grammarian Patafijali 
of the second century before Christ does not cite any passage from 
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the Mahabhdraia, though he alludes to events found in the Mahd^ 
hhdrata and also mentions the names of persons who play a part in 
the epic. But there Ls the difficulty in so far as Pdnini, whose work 
Patahjali comments on^ who must have lived about five centuries 
before Christy refers to the accent of the compound word Mahd- 
bhdrata. If there was a Mahdbharata prior to the grammarian Pacini, 
then that must be different from the present Mahabhdrata, not re¬ 
cognised as a great poem by Patanjali who should have known such 
a work. There must have been some great poet about the first cen¬ 
tury B.C. or first century AJ>. who had worked out the present poem 
called Mahdbhdrata, 

According to Indian tradition, the Mahdbbdrata War took place 
about 3000 B.C. or slightly before that, 3101 B.C. being the begin¬ 
ning of the Classical Era of India, and the Mahdbharata War having 
taken place a little before this. No one will assert that Veda Vjrasa 
who lived at that time composed the Mahdbharata that we have at 
present. Veda Vyasa must have been a historical person who lived 
at that time, and he might have composed some poem giving an ac¬ 
count of the great events that had taken place in his time. Some 
such work must have been current through the ages and at a certain 
stage, about the beginning of the Christian £!ra, there must have 
been a great poet who composed the present Ma?idbhdrata. Certainly 
he did not create his material; the material was already there. He 
dM not merely collect the materials; be constructed a grand edifice 
out of the material which he gathered. No poet shows his origuiality 
in the creation of his material; he takes the material and his origi¬ 
nality is in the arrangement of the material in an artistic form. And 
In this arrangement he has shown great origlnahty in the matter 
of constructing the edifice known as the Mahdhhdrata epic. What 
were dry narrations were made lively and Interesting. Characters 
were illumined. Descriptions of Nature were added. The parts 
were joined together with a sense of proportion and with propriety 
in location. The tvhole presentation after such an arrangement is 
the original contribution of the poet w’^ho composed the Mahabhdrata. 

After Cliandragupta and Asoka of the Mauryan Dynasty, there 
was a national decay in the country and the revival was undertaken 
in the second century B.C. by the founder of the next dynasty, 
Pusyamitra. Some great poets and statesmen must have lived in the 
time of Pusyamitra and his immediate successors. A political revival 
was possible on account of this occasion for a cultural revival also. 
The author of the Mahdbharata must have been one of the great 
poets who nourished about that time. His name and his whole per¬ 
sonality have vanished. His contnbutiop alone survives. From the 
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time of the Vedas, it had been a peculiarity of the Indian genius 
that personalities counted tioihing to them, and the principle alone 
is what mattered with them. Thus, the religion is greater than the 
prophet and the poetry is greater than the poet^ What he gave was 
the artistes presentation ol an ancient material, which n^ierlal came 
down from the time of Veda Vya^, and so the epic came to be known 
as the composition of Veda Vy5sa* Certainly, Veda Vyasa could not 
have written the portion contaming the episode of the Snake-sacri¬ 
fice of Janamejsya where the epic of Veda Vyasa was recited by 
the disciple of Veda Vyaso before the royal assembly, and also the 
subsequent episode of the bard, reciting the whole epic before the 
assembly of the sages in the Naimisa Forest, 

At the w^hen the Afahabhdrata War took place, there Lived 
anotlier great porsonality named He belonged to a branch 

of the Lunar Ilynesty, and the heroes of the epic belonged to an¬ 
other branch. Kr^na was also the cousin of the five brothers who came 
out triutnpbout in the war between the two gtouira of cousins. In 
the ^ory about his Hfe as has been handed down to us, there were 
many miracles worked cut by him during bis life Jn a cowherd 
settlement to which place, as soon as be was bem^ he was carded 
to save him frotn hb maternal uncle who wanted to kill him. When 
he came of age, he killed that uncle, put the rightful heir on tke 
throne, himself built a big palace and lifted his whole life in royal 
style. He helped his cousins in all Iheir adventures and in all their 
calatnilics. He was present at the Mahdbhomfn War as the chariot- 
driver of Aijuna. the third among the five brothers, to whom be 
was particularly attached. 

In the epic, he comes in only as one among the many heroes that 
had taken a part in the e\nents that took place at that time. Consider¬ 
ing his great persoualily, a supplement was added to tlie epic giving 
a succinct account of hb life and his achievements, in tliree Hooks. 
Tile liistoricUy of does not come in for consideration: for a 

literary critic. There must liave been some such great man, just as 
there must have been such a great poet like Veda Vyasa. That was 
the time when individual persons were segregated from the common 
people and exalted as a god, and others too detached themselves 
from the generalily of the people and claimed to be the custodians 
of the wisdom of such a diiine person and also the teachers of the 
Law propagated by that divine person, Th^ formed themselves into 
a separate Order, cut off from the people. Such a line is entirely 
opposed to the real genius of the Indian nation, starting from the 
Vedic times. When kings and priests lifted a person to the heights 
of a god, the poet saw in another great man the g£sd himself Lo 
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human form, living among people and moving among the people. 
The idea of a god had taken such a deep root in the minds of the 
people that it could not be plucked out, and so the poet could only 
temper the god. According to the changed spirit of the people, there 
was need for a divine element in a truly great person, and accord* 
ing to the traditional genius of the nation, there cannot be any 
one person who belongs to a separate category. The poet knew how 
to handle the situation and was presented as god in human 

form, living like any other man. In the epic itself, he was kept on 
the back-side of the scene, the heroes, his cousins, forming the main 
characters on the front of the stage. While kings and priests were 
making man subordinate to a god, the poet brought down that god 
to the level of man. 

The Malidbkdrata is unique among the literary specimens of 
the world on account of its size. It is about ten times as big as both 
the epics of Homer put together. In the whole world there are very 
few epics, and if all of them are put together, they may not be much 
bigger than this one epic. It is an artistic unit, well planned and 
well executed by a true and great poet. In form also it has its own 
features not seen in the epics of otlier languages. It Is in the form 
of a dialogue. There is the dialogue between the Bard and the Sages 
in the Naimisa Forest, and when the Bard starts his recitation of 
what he had heard recited by Veda Vyasa’s disciple VaHampayana, 
in the presence of king Janamejaya, the recitation by the Bard takes 
the form of a dialogue between the king and the original poet's 
disciple. Within this narration too, whenever stories are narrated, 
then the whole conversations between characters are given in 
the form of direct dialogues; tlierc are no such statements like “such 
and such a person said" within the poetry, and such statements are 
given outside of the narration in poetic form. Even such stories and 
various other parts of the story are introduced during dialogues 
between two persons, and so the narration too is in the form of a 
dialogue, the hearer asking questions during the narration and the 
narrator continuing the narration. 

This form gives a dramatic touch to the epic. Further we are 
always in the midst of people and not in a dreary, solitary place 
listening to a dry narration. We always know that we are in this 
world peopled by men and women with all the phases of Nature 
in communion with the men and women. This brings to the epic 
a human and also a realistic colour. We see the various characters 
moving and talking in front of us when we read tlie epic: we never 
feel solitary vrlth a book in our hand. First we are carried to the 
assemblage of the sages in the NaimL^ Forest and then we are 
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carried on to the assembly of the king. When the situations change, 
we arc transported to the various situations in which the narrations 
take place. We take part in the events that are narrated. This is 
a very ancient literary device found even in Vedic literature. The 
communion is not between the poet and the reader nor between the 
reader and the book; there is a communion between the reader and 
the characters that play their parts in the events that are narrated 
in the epic. Either the events are brought to us or we are trans¬ 
ported to the events. 


(ili) THE RAMAYANA 

The Admdyana is by tradition, the first secular poetry in Sans¬ 
krit. Prior to that there was only the Vedic poetry. The medium 
for secular communication was only prose. Such a tradition could 
have started only if there had been a long break in the tradition 
of poetry in India, after the Vedic age. The question whether the 
R&tndyaua or the Mahdbharatn is older cannot be settled with the 
material that we have now in our possession. All that we say 
is that after the Vedic age, there had been some break in the tradi¬ 
tion of poets in India and these two works form the first in the age 
of the revival of the declining cultures of the country. The epic Is 
knowm as the ‘Tirst Poem” <Adi KSvya). 

The author of the Romaya^ is Valmlki. who is known as a 
contemporary of the events described in the poem. He composed 
the epic towards the close of the life of the hero and had it recited 
before the hero during a great festival which the hero was con¬ 
ducting. There is some sort of identity between the Mahabharata 
and the Rdmayaria in this respect While the MahibhSrata was re¬ 
cited on the occasion of a great festival by the author’s disciple in 
the presence of the great-grand-son of one of the heroes, and this 
recitation was reproduced by a bard in the assembly of the sages in 
the Naimiia forest, the Rdmayana was recited by two disciples of 
the author in the presence of the hero himself during a festival This 
is the only difference. 

The epic is a compact unit even In the theme. In contrast to the 
Mahabharata which is an immense assemblage of material, the unity 
being essentially in the artistic construction and not in the theme. 
There is the story of the hero Rama, and in the course of the narra¬ 
tion of story of the hero, some other materials are introduced, 
like various stories and various subjects relating to religious and 
philosophical problems. The ancestry of the hero b also included 
in the epic. The hero belonged to the Solar dynasty, In which there 
had been many great kings previously. Dasaratha was one of the 
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kinas of Lhe dynasty; he bnd llicee queens and in the eldest quwn 
he had a son itaiced Rama and in the second, who was also his 
favourite he had onothtr named Bliticata. In the third queen there 
were twii sons Lak^mmja and Satnjghna. Laksimma always 

more attached to and Satrughna was more attached to Bharata. 

They sU grew up and they were all married. R^a's consort was 
Siti, daughter ol King Janaka of Videha. 

Da^amlie desired to fornudly install Rama on the throne as 
Heir-appareni and the W'hnle arrttngemenl was ready when the 
second queen who was his favourite managed to extract a proimse 
from die king that her son would become the heir and that Rama 
would be sent to the forest RSma and Sita with Lak^inaj:ia went to 
the forest* wrhcre a demon named Havana mnnagcd through 
guile to draw away RSma and Lak?mana from Sita and to abduct 
her* Rama secured the friendship of a local king named Sugriva 
and the letter’s minister HanCiman went m search of ^ta and found 
her out in Laiika. the island kingdom of the demon; he brought back 
the news; a large army was collected far attacking Bava^ and. mak¬ 
ing a bridge across the sea. they invaded liahka, kiUed 
took Sita back. During this exile, king Dasaratha imd died and 
BharsU refused to sit on the throne, but ruled the country ^ re¬ 
gent till Kama would return after the stipulated period of exile. Ranm 
returned to the kingdom and sat on the throne. This is the mam 


story of the epic. 

There Lb a sequel. People Wan to gossip about the possible 
loss of ebastity in the ease of the queen who was in the euatody of 
a demon, and so the king had to abandon her. At that time she 
pregnant. She was under some pretext taken to the forest ^d IcE 
there, Ttvo sons were bom in the forest. At that time the Mge 
Vfitmiki iiad taken care of her and brought her to his herimta^ 
where the two sons were born. The identity of Siti was conceal^ 
from all both by herself and by the Sage, Tlie two sons reoeived 
their education in the hermitage. 


At this time Rlttia was perfoirnmg a great religious festival 
called the A4Domedhn (Honie-sacrifice) which all emperors were 
forming At this festival the qiteen wax represented by her effigy 
made of gold, as Rama refused to marry a second (ime and as a 
queen was necessary tor the performance of any religious festivity 
It was at this stage that Vahniki the sage had composed a grand 
epic wiih Rama himself as hero; he taughl it to the two princes born 
in his hermitage and brought up there and educated under him 
They in the guise of two bards, visited the king during the greM 
festival and recited the epic in his presence. Towards the close of 
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Uie recitation, Ihcr identity of the two boys was rev^aied. Sita wiis 
brought btt^rk aJong with the two boys. After the time of flaimi, 
the eider of Ibe two boys, named ascended the throne. The 

other son of Rsma was called Lava. 

'^e poem started with on episode describing the circumstances 

led to the composition of the poem, ValmUd s mind was fuU 
of thoughts about writing a grand poem. He asked another sage 
named I^arada, who the hero of such a grand poem could be. He 
enumerate the qualities which such a hero should possess. After 
entim^atmg various qualities like virtue and valour and sense of 
he closed the enumeration with the quality that when the 
hETO was in a state of fury in a battle, even the gods should quake 
before him m fear He wanted a warrior hero with aU the good 

^ ® conqueror Kirada sug¬ 
gested the name of himself as the only appropriate hero for 

such an epic poem. VdlmBci's mind was full of poetry and bis mind 
became poetry itself, so that he could see nothing but a proper theme 
for poetry in the external world. 

He went to the river for his abluUons and there there was a 
h^ter who shot an arrow on a male bird in the company of his mate 
Q hi^ began to wail. Tins touched tlic imagination of the 

Sage and his feelings came out in the form of poetry. The literal 
meaning of th^at verse m which his feelings expressed itself is one of 
curse due to his anger, but there is the suggested and impUed mean¬ 
ing of deep pathos, of pity and remorse at the break-up of such a 
ap^- union. He saw in that verse some beauty and rhvthm, some 
mu^c some s>-mmetiy and proportion, some sweetness 
which only the Yedic poetry had possessed before. Be was himself 

appeared before him and nar¬ 
rated the story in outline for him to compose a grand epic poem. 

and he saw the whole theme as dearly as a beny- held in liis hand 
as a smgte umty. Ho knew that he had become a poet and he com- 
^sed the whole of the poem narrating the events in the life of 
fUma up to that point, and then he narrated the rest hi future tense 
^ wh.it woidd iiappen, since as a pod he could see not only what 
tmd already liappencd but also its conclusion. Without that concki- 
sion there is no completion and unity in the theme, and the comple. 

T essence of poetry. His disciples learned 

the poem and had it recited before the hero himself 

^ a ti^e poet, following the traditions of the t>oers of tlie VedJc 
age. Val^i knew that poetry alone presents the eternal truth, 
e y 0 t c world* Kings and conquerors, and praphets and 
priests see and know and achieve only what are ephemeral. As n 
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poet vaniflri p«phesied that as long as the ihouatains 
the rivets How on iWs earth, so long wiU his poetry also e^tinue. 
No prophesy by imother has tome out so true ^ the prophesy of 
this p*ci. Rarndyana coiailnues and wiU ever continue tn 

the worlfL 

The hero of the epic, Raroa, is given there “ ® 
tion at a tin» when the world was being afflicted by the enem.^ 
of culture But in the epic he is described as runctlonlng only like 
not like a god. If Bama had lived like a god, the whole 
purpose of the eoic would have been frustrated. Man ts su^me in 
Adairs of fhk world and man works out his 
interferes with the progress of the world or with ‘h®.™®''™ ‘ 
of man If cod fuaclions in the world among men, it is ® 

lrFur"hr«ason. though there is a s^ffle ‘ 

is god as man, the whole presentatfon of the story, the Mtirc 
Uon oflhelaractear. keeps the man element in the front end the 
god element is kept In the bock-ground. 

This divine element in the hero is Introduced with a purpose; 
without Uiat, the epic cannot be complete, cannot serve the pui^se 
rffhe art i; the Mahobhdmtu. there 

the scenes and controlled the movement of the whole story, therahy 
he guided humanity ragarding right conduct for men m ‘h® ^ 
how to lead a full IMe of intense activity and reach the r^ht g^. 
H™ Rin^i also an incarnation of gpd, showed by his own hfe whrt 
right conduct for man should be. Veda Vy^ and various sagM 
came on the scene in the Mahobharam, and here twi^ere 
such sages appearing on the scene, The 

like Veda Vyasa. appears only at the close of the story m the fhiw.- 
gana. But Vasistha. Agastya and many other noted sages appear 

very prominently here. 

It wa.s the sage Vasislha who mstiucted Rama in the of 
weapons of war along with inslniction in all subjects of 
tual and emotional character. Viivimitra, another sage, also gave 
him. at a slightly later stage, some instruction w the ^c 
weapons. At a mucli later stage, the sage Agastya gave him a divine 
weapon and also instructions in handling various divine wea^ns^ 
Hama lost his throne for some time; he had to go to the fores o 
some time But neither renunciation nor life m a forest herm.ta^ 
was me ideal chosen by the hero. Both in palace and m 
life was uniformly active, engaged in shewing his martial heroism, 
not n, a conqueror but as the protector of humanity against evil. 
H* WHS never an figgressor. He never surrendered. 
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Like the MaJwbMrata, the Ramo^aiui too is a Nature poem. 
We seldom see the hero in the palace^ The important part of the 
epic consists of the netration of the gtoiy of the hero outside the 
palace, in adventures; but he i^^as all along in the midst of Nature, 
Bow and arrows and valour was mixed up with mountains and 
rivers, trees and forests and creepers and flowers, animals and birds, 
seasons and the various luminaries—sun and moon and star^, dawn 
and sun^set. hoi noon and dark midnight. The hero was a great 
man, great In valour and great in appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature. Forest life was never a suflfering to him, not that he consL 
dered it as a door for escape from tiie sins of this world, but that 
he was in tune with the surroundings that were beautiful, appeal¬ 
ing to the heart of a man with imagfnatlmi and with a sense of art. 
In the early raoming wuth its chill the hero enjoys the beauty of 
the lake in w-hich he goes for his morning bath. During his separa^ 
tion from hia consort, he finds beauty In the seasons and enjoys such 
beauty. Even sufferings become a source of joy to one who ffnHg 
beauty in this world. 

The JiflnMyana is much shorter than the Jl is 

only about a fourth of the Afchobfidnahi. It Is divided into six Books, 
with a supplement From the hirlh up to the viclory over the enemy, 
Havana, and return to the capital and coronal ion, form the main 
text. The gossips about the possible stain on the character of the 
heroine during her slay in the enemy"s control the abandoTunenl 
of the heroine, the composition of the HarndT/mwi and its recitation 
by the two sons of the hero before the king and the final Identifica¬ 
tion of the twins and return of the heroine form the main story of 
the supplement 

The metres employed in the fidmaj^oiMr are identical with the 
metres used in the Afahabhdrnto, namely^ verses of four lines each 
with eight syllables. Eacli Book is divided Into many cantos and the 
cantos end with a new metre. One finds the same simplicitv and 
lucidity of the language, the some rhythm and cadence, the* same 
elegance of style, the same ornamentation in language and ex¬ 
pression. which one finds in the MoItSbftdmtn, It Is a first class poetic 
art, known as 'The first poem.” This is true of it tn point of merit. 
After the poetry of the Hgueda and the Athanfanedo, the language 
has not seen a poet of the calibre of Vrtlmifri. The Wahdbharuta is 
the only other work of the post-Vedlc age that can be placed by the 
side of the fidmdi/cc^. Both are more or less contemporaneous. The 
exact date cannot be determined, ft must he during the age of re¬ 
vival of the Yedic culture after some set-back, which may have been 
only a potential danger which did not really break the continuity 
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of the Vedic ciirreals, wbicli could only threaten such a bre^. Just 
as many great poets appeared who started the Vcdlc civilization, 
at that time also» many great poets made their app^rance the 
preservation of the Vedic culture, and one of them b Valmikit the 
other "being Veda Vyasa, There must have been many others. 

The epic is given as contemporaneous with the events, "^almiki 
is the author, 'rhis is only the chronology of the literary critics and 
not of the historians, Tliere must have been some great poet con¬ 
temporaneous with the hero and he must have left behind him some 
great poems describing the events of his time, in which he himself 
took some part. That tradition must have continued; when the pre- 

epic was composed with that &ame theme, the epic was given 
out as the composition td the original poet According to tradition, 
the events of the R«mfl^airui took place many millenniums prior to 
tiie events of the MofuJbftornfar it cannot be that the epic that we 
haw was the composition of that past age. We do not know who 
the real author was. If \"alimki is the real author of the epic, be 
was nut a contemporary of tl^c hero; if Valmiki is a contemporary 
of the events, he is not the author of the epic that we have. The 
chronological associations of the epic with V^nnki and the events 
of the epic is only the poeTs association and not a historical fact. 

The Mttftabliaiatct is in the form of a dialogue. The 
is a pure narration. Statements like "Thus said Hama and Thus 
said Vasi^ha'^ do not appear between verses; they are all included 
in the poetic narration. Yet the dramatic touch and the realistic 
colour are thera. For one thing, the proportion of esclenial matter 
to the story is much smaller than in. the Mohdhhffrtitu. So the 
main stoiy is never missed from the readers* view on account of 
such external matter. Further, there are always the character 
intreduced, and the story moves through dialogue between the cha^ 
recteTs, Tlie dilTerencc between the Ma^^^bMrata and the Rdnwyana 
is only one of technique, end not iti artistic vaiue. 

(iv) THE PURANAS 

Tile and the R^TndyaTta farm a group* and they 

are designated ItiMans, There is a centrol theme in both, and all 
other matter is brought round this central theme by the poet. In 
Lhe Mufiflbfidrflra there is the story of Ihc five brothers, assisted by 
Rl^, their adventures and their final triumph. In tlie Rdmcpstia 
there is the story of Rama and his adventures and his final triumph. 
But there are many other long poems of the same type which do 
not have any such centrai theme, Th^ are aD known as PuruvJi^, 
"Ancient Lore". Tlte word means only "what is andeni 
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The Rfimat/itiui was sung by the dbciplcs of the author, the sons 
of the hero, in his presence during a great festivity. The Mcthd- 
hhdrero \vb5 sung by the disciple of the poet In the presence of the 
great-grand^^son of one of the five brotimers, the heroes, during a 
great festivily. But here, there is one enore step, what is not found 
in the The as it was recited by thp disciple 

of the poet» was again recited by a bard who was present at that 
recitation, before the sag^ assembled in the Naireisa Forest. The 
PuTdiyia have also a similar associatinn wdth a bard and the sages 
and the forest. In that way^ there Is another classification possible, 
the Edtndyfl^ being one and the AfahdbiidTato along with the 
Purdnoj being the other* It may even be said that the Pururuui are 
suppieraents or extensions of the Mnhdbll5^<Et^L All the Purd^ are 
also the work of the same author who is the author of the Maha- 
bharatJi too, the great poet Veda Vyasa, All that It means is that 
the Purd^tf present the teachings of Veda VySsa* 

The entire material that is contained in the Pur^ias is found 
in the two idhdsCLs, and the material found in the Itihcsas is found 
in the Pura^, Tho difference is in the form which the material 
assumed in the presentation of the theme. In the JVfnhdbhnrato and 
the Ramdi/aija, there Ls the central core of a main story around ’which 
the material generally found in the Purdi^ is brought in* In the 
PuTdi^as, the central core of the ftihdsas is introduced in Ihe midst 
of the main theme. In the MnJi^bftfirata, the main stoty ia^ in com¬ 
parison with the additional matter brought round it, very small; but 
in the HantayoTut, the central story baa relatively a bigger aiie. In 
the MnhflbJiflrcm and in the Rdmayana^ the tales of the great heroes 
form the main theme, and in the Pur^nns, the culture of the ancient 
times forms tho main theme. In the former, the culture is held to¬ 
gether by the main story, while in the latter, the story is contained 
in the presentation of the culture. 

By culture I mean the entire .stock of intellectual and artistic 
achievements of the people. This includes also the civilization, the 
practical atlnijunents af the j>i!Ople. The purpose of the ftihosas 
and of the Putitctaff is to present the entire culture and civilization 
of the ancient people, as a contrast to the new line of thought and 
of life that was being introduced into the country and that was 
getting stronRer and stronger among the people. The new lines of 
thought and of life were known to the people from the sermons of 
priests and tho edicts of kings, and the poets presented the culture 
and civilization of ancient llmea, Tlie rcault was that the poela won 
a decisive victory over the priests and kings. 
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The revival movement found reflected In the irihasa* itid die 
Pu™«i« is neither fnnalic adherence lo the old nor an unscrupulous 
attack on the new inodes of bcliels and conduct preached by priests 
and Datronised by kings. The Indian mind has ever bem 
and practicaL There were changes, and what had changed couM not 
revert to the old mould. The revival movement was one of adjust- 
menls of assimilation and adaptation. The new beUefs and the new 
codes of conduct were brought into the old moulds and there aro^ 
a hsnnonious culture, in which the new form and material and the 
old spirit were amnlgamated. 

Though, in content, the Puranas appear to be a supplement to 
the Afnhabhdrata, the sMahnhhomfn presupposes Pursiuit We do not 
know which are the Purertos thus presupposed by the 
One of the Purcwis, named the Vayu PuTdv^, is mentioned m the 
HariBumio suppimmt of the Maiidblwraffl, and elsewhm » the 
body of the Mahobhnrett, a Puriiin sptiken by Yayu itlie Wind Godi 
is alluded to. The Mohabhorato. as the text now stands, contains an 
enumeration of all the Furanas according to the traditio^ enume¬ 
ration, The MuMbliaram was recited in th& presence of the sages 
assembled Ln the NaimUa Forest by a bard whose name was Cgrn- 
iravas. Saunaka, the leader of the sages, greets that b^d with 
words of welcome, saying that his father, Lamabai^iui, had ^n 
recidns various PuratHi? in their presence. As a of fact, 

some of the Funiiiajf are given aa having been recited by that ve^ 
bard. Lomahai^ana, father ol the bard Ugrasravas who recited the 
\faAcbMrata, The Ma^uTbhdrafa speaks of itself as a Punci^a^ r^y 
events and episodes contained in it are spoken ^ 
wen-knowm in the Prirdiwis and many parts of the Mnhdbhoram are 
also spoken of as Purdnm®. The also enumerate all the 

Ptirdflflj, eighteen in number. 


The Puj^iaa give the dynasties of kings. Usually they are all 
the mythological dynasties belors the time which comes witlim hu- 
torv. When we come to the historical period, which starts mth the 
Iftne of Buddha about 500B.C., it is noted that the enumeration irto^ 
with the Gupta dynasty, and nothing is known after about 500 AJ5. 
Names of kings Uiat arc famous in history ere menUoned m such 
dynastical lists; but famous kings after 500 AJ5. are not found men¬ 
tioned, names Uke Haiva of Kanauj in the bcgmumg of the seventh 
century AD. After the enumeration of the dynasties and of the 
kings known in history, there b a prophecy of a eotmng decadent 
in Ute euiture of India under wicked kings like the S^ecchas (really 
those who do nol speak good language). Yavanas (Grwks), S^es. 
Tosaros. Hunas and so on. By Mlecchns, tliey meant perhaps Indians 
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themselves -ft-ha did not spe^ik Sanskrit or ftureignens on the border 
who spoke another latiiguage. Yavanas are identi/ied with lonions. 
^kas or Scythians and Hunas or Huns are well-known in Indian his- 
tory^ Certainly Greeks anti Scythians and Huns were in Jjidia long 
prior to the time of the Guptas in the fourth and hflh centuries A.D. 
Ghieeks and Sc>*thians iiad been absorbedi into the Indbn nationality 
prior to the lime of the Guptas. The Huns had QruiUy disappeared 
as an inti'ading tribe during and soon after the Gupta period, and 
got merged into the nation. 

Many of the texts belonging to the Nortliem Buddhism and 
many texts belonging to the Jain religion bear strong resemblance 
to the PfirflT^is in content and form. Many Jain works are known 
as Pura^^, Some Buddhistic works are also knowji as Piiirdims, like 
the Lafiraabtnra, Great authors in Sanskrit belonging to the cen¬ 
turies after the fifth are very familiar with the Purana literature. 

The probability is that tlie Purdijims are contemporaneous with 
the Jlfulidbhafatu and the they were composed bv the 

great poets who flourished in India after the period of decadence 
in the latter part of the Mauiya Dynasty, during the second half 
of tlie third century and the beginning of the second century, B.C. 
At that time there was a revival of the Vedlc culture starting with 
the reign of Pu^yamitm, who removed the last king of the Mauryas 
and proclaimed himself a.s ruler. Certainly there must have been 
slight rev-mons and redactions; the Purihjas, the Mahabhflrain and 
the HemapATm, must have been unified into a single literary whole, 
juflt as the Yedoj had been so done at an earlier stage. The 
start the second period of the glorious age of Indian civilization 
after the appearance of signs of decay, the first period being re¬ 
presented by the Yedaj. 

It is not at aB accurate to say that the Pum^s and the /fifinsns 
are religious texts. There is religion; but whatever has a reUgious 
element is not a religious text. No one wlU .say that Dante’s In/cmo 
is a religious text; no one will say that the filiad of Homer is a 
religious text. Is Milton's Paradise liOjr a religious text? Do they 
not Jjave, all of Ihein, a religious element in content? Does not 
Milton specifically say that he was showing the ‘TVays of God to 
Man" In his Epic? And yet no critic has asserted that the Paradise 
Lost is a religious text. The Pura jm texts are poetry, with sometimes a 
religious theme. There are many portions in the' Piira:^ that have 
nothing to do with religion. There are descriptions of geography, 
literaium end art and various other such subjects. Along with them, 
religious topics are also introduced into the poetry. But the texts 
arc essentially jroetry of a high order of great artistic merit. 'Diey 
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were meant as poetic art. li the purpose had been la present reli¬ 
gious leacbinga, why should there be so many texts? It is poets who 
present the same topic in diHerent ways, the individuality taemg 
m the artn The nation could appreciate a subject only when the 
subject was presented os art: a dry sermon would have had no 
effect on the Irjdiau nation. The Piirotuu and lha itihasoi influenced 
the people and moulded the life of the people, because ihey were 
poetry. If they had been religious te^ts, they vmM have disappear¬ 
ed from the ceunUy^ long ago. without being cared for by any one. 

It b not also eorrect to say that the PtuTfinos ivere written to 
please the kings. If the kings would have been pleased wdth hearing 
the glories of their ancestors and of ancient kings sung in poetry, 
then such songs would have had as their tbeme tiie glories of kings 
sitting on the throne with their imperial pomp and military powers 
and ail the paraphernalia of royally. But that is not what is found 
in the All the great kings like fUima and Yudhisthira and 

Nala are found in the forest as exiles. Is that what w-ould have 
pleased the kings? The real object of the Pur-^os is to show that 
if a king is honoured it is simply because the kbig happens to be a 
great man, and a great man is great both as a king otii the throne 
and as an exile in the forests. The palaces and the miUtary and 
the ministers are &H conspicuous by their insignificance in the 
PwTOTiAE' it is the common people and the scholars and the poets 
who stirround the kings. If the Pururinj had simply glorified the 
kings, they would have vanished from the language and there would 
have Wen no trace of them in the country’ in the present age. Tliey 
are stiU a powerful factor in the life of the people, as they had 
ever been, because they glorify man’s greatness as man. The spirit 
of tlie Vedos continued; the environment had changed. So the poets 
interpreted the Vedic culture in a way that It would be harmonious 
with the new surroundings. Thai is what is found in the Pur^^s 
and in the Jtiliaaos. 

There are eighteen Puntpoa recognised. They are all in the 
form of poetry. Some of them have occasional prose portions coming 
within. Tlie metres found are exactly those found in the Mnlifi- 
bhamtn and in the All the verses have four lines and 

in the majority of cases the lines have eight syllables. But there 
is no mofnotony in metre in the Purd^: just as m the Mah&bharalci 
and in the ffSmdyima, there are frequent changes into metres with 
lines longer than eight syllables. Such a variation breaks the 
ble monotony which would have been an inevitable factor in poetry. 
If there bad been only one metre. The change of metres Is also 
adapted to the changes in the contexts, the metres fitting into the 
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situaiions. Such a change In metre is what is not found in the epics 
m other languages, starting from Homer. Further in tlie metres 
found in Sanskrit, there Is no monotonous repetition of the same 
combination of syllahies to form a within a line. A line is 

the metrical unit. The lines can be formed by an intinite variety of 
combinations of syllables. 

Anything that can be thought of as a constituent of poetry is 
found In the Furdiuis^ as in the two fCiMsas. Ttiere are many fasci¬ 
nating stories about great hercies, in which many attractive women 
also find a very prominent place. Tliere are also many charming 
fables in the Puro^s. Intel tectualism presented in artistic form and 
art presented with an intellectual coating make the PuratuLt both 
irtter^ting and illuminative. Nature and common people are every¬ 
where, and gods and other super-human beings move freely among 
men. Heaven is brought into a unit with the earth; the natural 
and the supernatural are both vreided together. There is a happy 
admixture of reolism and romanticism, so that we ere never in the 
commonplace of the world nor in an ecstasy of unreaJistic super¬ 
naturalism. The world is presented as it should be^ as it presents 
itself to the vision of poets. Hellgion is softened fay what is enjoy¬ 
able. and the enjoyment is ennobled by religion and a high moral 
tone. There is a high purpose, without materialistic utilitarianism. 
Various subjects are dealt with, being properly and naturally intro* 
duced into a variety of situations and contexts, end they all become 
suitable factors in high-class poetry. 

The PunT^uis are no more sectarian than the HiJidscts, They can¬ 
not be 50 since they are not reljgiuus texts; it La only within reli¬ 
gious books that there can be sectarian differences and and 

conOictii. They deal with various gods and tf there is prumincnce to 
any particular god or to arty particular form of worship, there is 
no condemnation of other gods or other forms of worship, nor any 
atrained defence of any particular god and form of worship. In 
the Indian religious tradition that developed during the period of 
the revival of the Vedk culture, it is the God Visnu that ht accepted 
as coming down to the earth as man to defend culture and moral 
principles in life. The Goddess also comes down to the earth as the 
consort of the Tncamation of Vi?nu in such cases. But the God 
^va remained ever e God and protected culture and moral princi¬ 
ples as a God without assuming a human form. So Is the Goddess 
in Her exalted state as did^erent from Her state as the God*s consort. 
Thus, when God is introduced as man on earth, the God Vi^inu 
comes into greater prominence. This is neither sectarianism nor 
fanaticism. The sectarian basis was adopted for the classification 
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of Ihe PttrStias only on account oi deforming what wos good poetry 
into religiouii texts, which latter was never within the scope of the 
intention of the poets who composed tlie Puri^ias. Religion at that 
time was national and never sectartan, and sectarian religions found 
a place in Indian life only during the last one thoujiand years when 
there was a national decadence and when foreigners came to tlie 
country and remained isolated without being absorbed into the 
nation as was the case previously, and influenced the course of 
events in the country. 

It is not possible to give any idea oi the Purdnujf Individually 
in such a presentation of Sanskrit Uteralum- Only some specimens 
r-nn be described and the specimens are described in the form of 
the Mahdbhnrnia and the RamiipanHit tlie two great Jtifwsos: of 
Sanskrit. The contents of the two Ztilidsas became the store-house 
from which the poets of a later period could freely draw materials 
for their art; in this way also, the PnrdT^ioa bear a close resemblance 
to the two ftihoses, being such a rich store-house of material for 
the poets of the later age. All the eighteen Pum^ along with the 
two Irilinso^ were, and continue and will ever remain, firat-cUss 
poetryi pi-esenting ihe genius, the culture and the civilisation of the 
nation, and also became the inspiration for later poets. 

Many more works were wTdtten at later times, and many of 
tiiem were incorporated into the Pnmaiw or were kept separate as 
subsidiary Purd-tLOs i LTpttptrrottnjf). Many of them deal with the 
history of various important places, known as L^scal (StintIn) 
Purdtins, The Mohflbhdratct and the RSrtvaymia were rendered li>to 
the various regional languages of India at different times by the 
great poets In those languages, and in the same way, the Pumnas 
also contributed much to the development of literature in the re* 
ginnal languages. This immense literature consisting of the ffih«siut 
and the Pumnfis held the nation together, resisting the tendencies 
for separation and even disruption on account of geographical dis¬ 
tances, Introduction of new religious beliefs and practices, presence 
of different races in die country and the incqrsion of foreign tribes 
into the country’, and also the development of many regional 
languages into literary languages. It is no wonder that the Vedas 
and the WMsas and the Pumas are worthipped by the nation as 
the path for salvation. These specimens of poetry and their poets 
were the real saviours of the counlty from utter ruin. 


IV. THE CLASSICAL AGE 


A great change came over the conditions bi India from the 
Vedic Age to the Later Age, wliich may be termed the Classical 
Age, I select this term on the basis of the two phases of the Sanskrli 
Language designated respectively in modem times as the Vedic 
Language and llie Classical Language, la the Vedic age, there hud 
been other nations along the borders of the country where the 
Vedic culture developed. They lied been coming into the country 
and trying to influence the Ufe of the people. They did not observe 
the religious rituals of the Vedic people and were in most 
even enemies of such ritualisn. They had their own languages also. 
Some Dravidian element in the Vedic language lias been recognised 
by all scholars. The system of sounds in the Sanskrit language had 
changed, perhaps, on account of this contact with the Dravidian 
language. Some words also, current in the Dravidian. are found in 
the Vedas^ which cannot be original words in the Languages. There 
are many personal names, found as names of authors of poems ^ pd 
also as names of the enemies of the people, that appear to fae Dravi¬ 
dian, Such names of poets are found predominently in the eighth 
5ook of the The metrical device of combining two verses 

in different metres into a single unit, known as the Pmgathos 
{Superior songsh are also found predoralnently in this Book of the 
flgueda, and may be a device adopted and adapted from the Dravi¬ 
dian literature. 

In course of time, this foreign element in the nation was be- 
coming stronger and stronger, ?iew currents of philosophical 
thought, new outlooks on the problems of life, new modes of reli¬ 
gious rituals and religious festivals and various other factors began 
to produce changes in the entire life of the nation. The language too 
c^ged. Sanskrit was spoken by people whose mother-tonjie was 
different, and Sanskrit c&me into close contact with the languages 
of other peoples. In this way the grammatical structure and the 
vocabulary of the language changed considerably. Old words were 
dropped and new words were introduced. Many grammatical forms 
dropped out and new formations, new structure of seutcnces and new 
idioms made their appearance in the language. Still the language 
kept up its individuality. Those who know the later language can 
understand the language of the Vediis feLrly w'ell. 

The language in which Che Vedas were written roust have been 
the language known to the people and spoken by the people. There 
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ini^^hL bilvu titjcii sumc gradation in lilt pufiLy atui in Uit ityiiaU 
elei^ance In thu laiiguu^*t staftiug from wliat is used in poetry in 
what is spoken by tho iJeople at home aiid in their everyday liLi, 
The Uicraiure tiselC pre^rvej! conaln indivalitnin ti£ such a gnitb- 
tloti m the language, a diiferenee betweeji Ulcrary and colloquial 
language curi'ent at that lime. If the language had been wiiat wa^ 
kuorni only to the learned people and used only for religious and 
philosophical and oihor iniellectual purposes, the language would 
not have undergone the changes that are found in the language as 
between Ihe Vedk Age and the Classical Age. H the language of 
the common people had been different from the language of the 
learned people so far as their life of learning and erudition are corv 
cerned, the position should have been that a popular language wmdd 
have developed differeni from the hmguiige of the learned people, 
the latter remaining stationary, 'The fact that in spite of such a 
great change in the environment, the change in the language baa 
been so slight, a* is found between the Vedic language and the 
Cla^ical language, shows that there must have been a. widely spread^ 
out system of educotion which came down the lower strata of 
social organisation, coining from those who look up learned pursuits 
to ihoiie who took to vocations of artisans. This also shows tliat 
the foreign elemenU that came into the nation that spoke the 
language and got absorbed into tt, got assimihitod into their system- 
There must have been that vitaUty^ ami solidarity in tlie build ot the 
nation. The spirit of the literature in the language continued m 
this change from the Vedic to the Classical Age, 

There were many other changes. But there vtjs no item of 
change which caused ji break^away from the mot. which brought 
about a hreak-up in the continuity of Ure culture. Everywhere it 
w-as tfidv an adapialion to tlie new environments, an assimLj^ation 
i>f tlie foreign element into the sysicni. The new Hlerature that Is 
known as the Classical Literature in Sanskrit presented the o 
gimius of Ihe people iti the new enviromnent, adapted to the netv 
surroundings. It is the priests and the kings who cannot adapt them¬ 
selves and their views to changing circumstiinces. But the genius 
of the poets Is to adapt themselves to Ihc chanemg situuGons. So 
the nation guided and controlled by the poets and the culture deve¬ 
loped hv the poets continued in the country without a break, quite 
in hormonv with iho new situations, Ther« was no social revolution: 
Iherc was no religious feud. There were only differences and never 
ii conflict among Ibe differing ■elements- 

The Vedic gods Te-appeareci in the new environment. There 
weii' eliango.^ Some of them also disappeared, and new gods 
into tile field. Xndi-a. ihc national hem and the warnur gud of ilm 
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ViidojSf caiuc down Ui n subofdiHiili^ position os the trruwtiod king 
of live Heaven living a life of enjoyment in the company of the celes- 
tkil damsels, a fond husband for Jiis consort. Sad ur Ittdrikin, Ho 
Yfos harassed by the demons and he bad to resort to ilio protection 
of the great Gtxi or to the help of kings on earths All exploits asso¬ 
ciated with him during the Vedic Age remained in the ineinejry of 
the people on account of hla many names preserved from the Vcdlq 
Age, Vi^rju, the Supreme God who traversed the whole world with 
three strides, but who never killed a demon so far as the Vedic 
literature goes, retained his position as the Supreme God with his 
abode In the highest and farthest position., and at the same time he 
took up the position of the Yedlc Indra, as the destroyer of the 
demons, assuming various fomiSj known as Incarnations. In Himself, 
He wras the Supreme God, but as Incarnations, he became a great 
Warrior, the national Hero, It is not that there is no evidence of 
His heroic nature in Himself and that His heroic nature is confined 
to His Incarnations. He is known as wielding a disc which is the 
terror of the.demons and also as holding a club. He has also His 
bow. But most of His martial exploits are related to His form as 
liicarnalions, Vanina, the Vedic god of majestic grandeur, the wisest 
god, who encompassed the whole universe by hie majestic presence, 
became the ruler of the western quarters of the world, as lord of 
the ocean. Yama, who had the great Illumination, who for the first 
lime saw the Path, who went to the oilier world and became king 
there, turned out to be the king of HelL Mamts and |ibhus, groups 
of gods in the Vedas, ceased to be separate gods, and the names be¬ 
come synonymous with the names of gods, in general. Asvina, the 
twin gods, practically went into oblivion. 

The Vedic gods continued in spirit. The Indians could not sur¬ 
render tp any aseelic god with scanty robes, cut off from the normal 
life of the people. They wanted their gods to be the symbob of 
their ideals of a full life, with heroism, with martial valour, lead¬ 
ing a householder’s life in a home ol plenty. As in the case of 
the Vedic gods^ there is no god of the Classical Age who did not have 
bis onrTi weaixni. who did not have bis consort, who did not have his 
family life. They all wore ornaments and rich robes. They lived in 
luxurious palaces. They had their consorts. They had their family 
life. The poets made them quite human, with all the feelings o£ the 
common man. with love for the women and with jealousies evoked 
bctiveen their co-wives, with most of the common friiillies of the com¬ 
mon man like an occasiimal falsehood In statements and out-of-the- 
way dealings in their conduct. The poets could never think nf gods os 
anything other tlian men. Tlicy were freely brouglit in as theme 
for love poetry, they were brought in ns charjciers in dramas on tlie 
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stogt?* mid m ull such cases the gods weie iie better ihiiii the cotmtiou 
man. Vijgu, and ^iva, the greatest of the gods* and the Incarnations 
ul Vi^gu, formed tlic famtliar tiieme for many a poem in Sanskrit, 
in any other country, the poets would have been persecuted tar go¬ 
ing against the sanctity ol religion in depicting gods in such a way 
m poetry and drama. But there were no priests and there were no 
fanatic kings patronising the priests and their Church and their reh* 
gLon, who w^outd persecute the poets for their infidelity towards the 
established religion. The poets dominated the nation and the pools 
were tlic defenders of freedom in thought and eicpresslou and of 
equality. Gods had no place in the world mdess they could move 
{feely wdlh men; that was the religion and Uic philosophy of the 
poets. 

Heroism formed the chief note in the poetry of tlie Yedic Age. 
Love came In only as a secondary factor. As a matter fact we see 
little in the V'eda^ that can be classed as love poetry. Men and 
women and their mutual rclatiujis. In which love played an import¬ 
ant part, fonned only the hack'ground of Vedic f>oetry and not the 
main theme; perhaps there was also love iioetry which is not pre¬ 
served from that age. In the Classical Age, the two traits conti¬ 
nued, but the gradation of importance was reversed; love became 
I he chief note and heroism came second in importance, in the Classic' 
cal poetry. There was calmness, sereniiy, as an ornament of love 
and heroi-sm and not the chief trait in the gods, and also in men, in 
the Classical Age. ^iva the Great God, was both a hero and a lover. 
Vi^im w' 0 s also the same, and his incarnations represented heroism 
and love. There is mention of his ten incarnations. In s few of 
tliem, there was heroism to restore the culture of the people and in 
some O'Uiers, there was Jieroism to destroy the demons. Tlie first 
five were of a temporiiry nature for a specific purpose. Then we 
ftitil incarnations that centinued in the world for the full span of life 
allotted to man. In one of them there was only heroism, to put down 
the wicked kings who were the enemies of culture, and in the two 
that followed, there was both heroism and love. They are Srt Rama 
arid firl 

The Indian genius cannot, and did not, tolerate grim gods with- 
uut a consort and without a homo Itfe and without human traiL.s. 
The Indian genius cuuld not, and did not, take orders from an asce^ 
tic teacher. The Indians recognised only such gods and such 
teachers who had human traits, The nation could not abu recog^ 
niJte 0 siiigio indiviriunl as fru^Terior lo all others^ the One Man, 0 |>- 
pcni ing itj the world only once and giving orders lo humanity .^bnut 
good life as command of God, for the first time. IIutv could the 
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natluR beliuvc thai good life started only at a particular lime [n re¬ 
cent years, when they had the lore and tradition going back ici an 
iniinite past, recording the glories and ftchievements of their ances¬ 
tors? They could not ignore such tradiiioas^ they could not dtsciuxl 
them as superstitions. Poets could find no tlienae for poelrj- in the 
new enviroutnents and the nation would not listen to the sermons 
of priests and the edicts of kings; they wanted only the poetry" of 
the wise people. So tt e gods and the ancient heroes and the glune^!: 
aJid the achievements of the ancestors came back again into the life 
of the nation, which provided appropriate theme for the jMjetry of 
the new line of poets. 

The R^is of the Vedoj had been replaced by the new foitn ol 
ascetics as teachers of the nation. The ^Is of the Vedas were only 
the common people living the normal life of the people, endowed 
with iranscendental vision and super*normal command of language, 
who could present in poetry what they experienced in their vision. 
In their private life they were the ordinary people living in a normal 
home. But the New Order of ascetics had come to stay; they could 
not be eliminated fnim the nation. The only thing to be done by the 
jjoctsi was to make them also human in tJieir traits, They continued 
to live in the thatched sheds in the forests, w^earing only rough loin¬ 
cloths made of tree-barks, growing a matted hair, emaciated in their 
physical form, living im roots and fruits gathered from the forests, 
Bui they chose such a life of tlieirs on their own accord. They never 
formed themselves Into is new Order into which the lay men wore 
converted and thereby shown the way to an escape from this world 
of sin and suffering. Ou the other hand they pressed the common 
people lo keep on in the world and never to neglect the woriiL They 
helped them and encouraged them In their life of heroism: thej- ren. 
dered them all assistance in their normal life in a f ami ly to secure a 
suitable male in life and lo lead a happy life in Iheir homes, Tliat 
is what W'C find in the flamuyano and in the Mnhdbhdruto and in all 
the specimens of poetry during this age. As a matter of fact, some 
of Ihem were aubjecl to the physical passions and became fathers 
►jf children through some temporary union with women. Many of 
them lived in their forest seftlements as householders and fhoy 
were fathers of children. 

Such HSCetics with their peculiar robes and peculiar physical 
make-up and daily habits and ways of life could not he dispensed 
with by any one who knew the reality of the situation at that time 
in India. They had become an established fact in the country. But 
their spirit could be changed by the poets. ;ind people could aecepl 
lUem in their new proseotalion, following the oneiout p^ilt Thev 
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folluwed the Vedic riiunls. kindlmg Fire mnd makinf ofTeririgs in 
iHc Fire iti the various gods of ihc Vedcii. Bui they ceased to bo 
the Missionaries of finj' pnrticuUir feUh, preschers of rehgioiis seels, 
rtjnv'erting people and udmilting ihem into any Order. Kings en- 
lerceined them as advisors on secular matters, and the people 
honoured them as safe guides in thetr normia life- They helped and 
guided the people in their normal life, in their full life, as citi^ns 
tif the counlrj’, living a life of usefulness and realistic purposes. They 
counselled tlie kings to remain on the throne, use their heroism and 
valour for the defence of man's rights end to secure happiness lor 
the iieople. This is whal we find in the ffamyoiju and in the Mnho- 
bhdratfl and in all the Pur^fis. The ascetics became the leaders and 
guides in a renascent civilisation, defenders □£ realistic purposeful^ 
ness in life along ihe path of old. revived from slumber by them. 

The cimmatbts of the Classical Age went a step further Women 
liad been joining the Monastic Orders: Buddha himself was rather 
pessiraiEtic about the consequences of admitting women into the 
Order But the current could not be stopped. The dramatists brought 
them on the stage. Their robes and their physical make-up and iheir 
w'ays of life could not be altered; but their role in society could be 
changed. Both Kalidasa and Bhavabhutt. two in the forcfroTit of 
great dramatists of India, made them the agents for bringing about 
the union of the heroine with the hero. The women members of 
the Monastic Order were companions of the heroine in the dromaR 
of bothf elder companions whom the heroines respected and followed. 
The women members of the Monastic Order actively engaged them¬ 
selves in bringing about the union and u^d all their prestige and 
influence for that purpose. This is aUcring the role of the members 
of the Monastic Order with a vengeance even. 

During this translUon period, a new factor, known now as Caste 
System was creeping into the life of the nation. In the Vedic Age. 
there wos no such Caste distmetion among the people. There was 
n division of vocations: but the people were united as a sohd nation, 
chooring the vocation they liked. Their civic life and their civic 
rights were uniform. But slowly the people who led a peculiar life 
with their own robes and physical make-up and food habits In- 
abased in number and in consequent Influence. They were patr^^ 
uified by kings, and the kings thus became a separate class. Such 
people with ihis peculiar mode of life were also assisted by the 
^vcglthy i>eopJe and they loo were able to form themselves into n 
fwparate sroup. In this way, the nation began to be divided into 
croups and their civic solidarity began to got hkisened. The learned 
cUs^f *Brahminsl. the miUtan- class I the K^Latriyas^ the business 
vh^fi w\ih w-Mlth iVaLsyasl and the ordinary |>eoplc with thmr 
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various avocations as arlLsaos and manual labourers (iifidras) formed 
the four classes. Then thero were the hunters and other tribes most¬ 
ly li\dng in forests, who formed themselves into the llflh class 
I Nisadast. 

The poets of the Classical period, when. Llie old Vedie order 
of the solid social organisation in the civic life of the nation was 
being revived, ignored such hard and fast lines of demarcatitiii; 
tiiey could not eliminate the demarcation, Bui they could open up 
valves for the free flow of ways of Ufe between caste and caste. 
Members of the Brahmin class with their learning, were presented 
ea warriors. In some cases they were presented as businessmen en¬ 
gaged in commerce, K^triyas or I he members of the werrlcn- class 
reappeared as scholars. Members of the other classes were also admit¬ 
ted into the councils of the nation as proficient in all subjccis,^ who 
could ^en surpass the members of the learned class in erudition 
aud wisdom. Caste system \yss introduced by the priests and the 
kings, who did not form any important element in the national Itfe 
according to ancient tradition,, end in the Classical Age, when poets 
again had their position of honour in the nation, this classLheotiOia 
Was again loosened, lhough 11 could not be wiped out. 

In the Vedic age, women held a very prominent and honoured 
position in the national life. N^o one was eligible for any relgious 
ritual prescribed in tlie Vi^dat, which moans not eligible for a full citi¬ 
zenship* unless he had married and had & son. Women began lo be 
degraded in the esthnalion of the people by priests who started 
condemning the women as seats of sin and as the source of suffer- 
ing for humaniiy* abstinence from the life of a householder, avoid¬ 
ance of women was glorified as I he noblest and most sacred form 
of tile and as the only path lo the final release of the individual 
from the sufferings of life. Women, on Iheir part, began to be ad¬ 
mitted into the Religious Oiders where the life of a householder wa,'? 
prohibited. 

In the Classical period, women were again given ihdr position 
of prominence and honour* Gods reapiieared with their consorts; 
ascetics too appeared with their family life. Women in aU grades 
of life came on the scene as contributing to the full life of the peo¬ 
ple. They were given back their freedom. They could freely ap¬ 
pear in public and function freely in tlie civic life; there was no 
stigma attached to them as seats of sin and as sources of fJuiTering 
for men, who Mone counted as true citizens during the transition 
stage. They again became wise and learned, discussng deep problems 
of ethics ami philosophy iit llie assembly of the learned people, equal 
to them ojid even .-surpaMing ihem at times. They also regained 
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iheir martial iradltiutui from the Vedic age, lost to them during the 
transition stage. Tiicre is no literature in the world where wo can 
come across such a large number ot women characters as is met 
with in the Classical period of Sanskrit iiteniture, representing T.'ari- 
oiis gradations in the social organisation. 

The stage was set again for the revival of the poets as the most 
important elemeni in the life of ihe nation; they managed to revive 
the ancient traditions and they reaped the fruits of I heir 
The air became conducive lo the growth of poetrj' and, in the changed 
air, poetry began to grow and provide a rich harvest. The geeat^t 
benefit which the nation secured from this revival of the 
nuence and control in the life of the nation is that it avoided a civil 
war and also a religious feud. If kings and priests had been in 
charge of the affairs of the nation, a phenomenon hkc two great 
nations, the Vcdic people in the north, and the people of ihe south 
of India known as the Dravidians with their ancient culture com¬ 
ing together Into amicable relations, in spite of their difference In^- 
gin'and cultural developments, would have been impi^ible The 
Dravidians too have a tradition of poetry and culture, and ^e Dravt- 
dian language has influenced the growth of the 
perhaps Dravidian people also contributed to the wealth of the Vedie 
literature. They merged themselves Into a common mtion. 

A new religion arose in the country and became very populsr, 
with the patronage of the kings. But there arose no sort of feud 
-between the followers of tlie old order and the folJowei^ of the new 
order. There was no persecution of the new religion, and the follow¬ 
ers of the new religion suffered no disability either in following 
their religion or in preaching and spreading their rellgton. The 
poets who followed the ancient path absorbed the followers of the 
new path. Their differences remained mere differences and never 
deteriorated into open conflict. The difference contributed to a new 
wealth of culture in the country. This is what is spoken of ^ the 
cidlc of the new religion and the refuge and growth which t^t 
religion enjoyed in countries outside IndiaL the true fact is that the 
new reUgion was amalgamated into the old religion, and a new 
religion arose in the country, where the old i^Uglon remained in 
spirit and where the new forms found a prominent place. 

VnriDUS new tatters came into the constitution ot this dassicBl 
Culture ot the country There arose some new environments tur 
the kings There were kings in the Vcdic .•^ge; they were eonse. 
cnited as kings pt a ceremony. There must have been kings and 
emperors; kings perfonned s.iroe ritupis, the RSjB.TOua sacriflee. and 
the emperors pertormed another ritual the Afontnedho sacr,nee. 
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Both axo described in the Vcdkr literature. Tlierc arc also Ihc 
Rnjd or kiii£ and Sflifirtfj or emperor in liie V^edo^, Ai that timt; 
they reptesented only some cuUurai unity among Uie people In ^ 
State and among the various S»ah-s farming an Empire The king 
or the emperor had little of a. pohiical colour. They were only ordi¬ 
nary citizens performing s<mae specihe functions. But later we find 
that they wore a crown, sui on a throne and' had the paraphemalLa 
Mf royal pomp in the form of guards und oLiuer aUendnnts, some 
waving fans before the kings and the emperors^ They had also an 
umbrollti held over I hem when they sat on the Uiroiie' Tlib symbol 
of royalty and itnpetialbm is not a Vedic feature. Such an absence 
Ilf the symbol of royal and imperiul pomp continued in one part of 
India, in the South-w'est, till very recent times no king had 

a crown and a throne and the fans and the umbrella as symbols 
of their pijsitioii. It was the Portuguese and the Dutch that g«ve 
the kings in the South-west ol India a headgear. No palace in the 
South-west ot India lias any remnant of a throne or an umbrella or 
fans. They lived like the ordinary citbens. 

Another feature that came into the life of Ihe naliou is that 
gods and kings started some banner emblem: The V^ediis speak of 
certain vehicles on which ihey rode, besides their chariots; Thus, the 
/Vsvins, the twin-gods, had the donkey iis their vehicle^ besides their 
chariot of three wheels. It is not clear "whether the gods actually 
rode nn animal; it is more likely that they engaged animals other 
than horses to draw their chariots. Tliero is reference to the banner, 
there being the w-ord Kelt* iwhat ludicalesl. Bui there is no refer-* 
ence to a banner-staff on the chariots and an emblem on the banner. 
Just as there is no reference lo a crown worn by the gods on their 
head. But in the Classical Age, gt>ds have a banner emblem and 
tlie banner emblem is identical with ihe vehicle they used. Til us. 
the Great God had the IdTe as his banner emblem and also 

as hU vehicle; he Is described as riding on a kke and not moving 
about In a chariot. ^Hie other Great Cod. ^iva, had a bull as his 
banner emblem and as his vehicle and he rode on llie huU. Brahma, 
the Creator harl a swan. The Goddess DurgS had a tiger. The Ele¬ 
phant God Gaiiesa had a rat and his brother Subrabmapya had a 
peacock, both being sons of Siv'a, Kings too had such banner em¬ 
blems on Ihcir chnriots, though they did not ride on the vehicle 
repi*esenting the emblem. Time iu the M<]keblidr.{im. Arj ung one of 
the five hroihers who ultimately triumphed after the war, liad the 
Monkoy God Honiimin an liis chariot, and his rival Suytidhanu had 
B wrpent. But they never rode on a motiikey or on s serpent, us 
cMn Ihe gocls. Kings always went about in chariots, as did the 
Vcdic ptroplc. Even thuuph the grids were presentod as riding ani- 
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maid in the Cluiisical Age. the kings continued the Vedic custom of 
riding only in chariots, unrf it Is only at a very late stage ilmt kings 
began to ride a horse, so far AJt our literary e\'idL'nce of the Cla.ssieal 
Age goes. 

Some new specimens of beings and some new listimstes about the 
life of man also made their appearance in the country. In the Vedus 
we ftnd very little of a ''Munster". There are men and obo gods 
ill human form, with a head and two hands and two legs and a 
body. But when we come to the Classical Age, we find that there 
are beings who are half man and half animal, nbo beings witli more 
than two hands and more than one head. One of the Incarnations of 
the Great God Visnu is half man and half lion, Tlte god Gaoesa had 
the head of an elephant nn a rnanb body» with ten handSn Hie 
Great God Visou has four hands: bearing with them a. disc, a club, 
a conch shell and a lotus. Tile god Subrahmaoya is serpent-shaped 
with sis heads. The Serpent Armnla, also known as Sesa. has a 
thousand hoods. The enemy of Eanrui in the Rnmayuva, named 
fUvana, has ten heads and twenty eyes and twenty arms. The god 
Brahmn has four faces, Indra. the warrior god of the Vedfoj, who 
becama the king of the gods in heaven, has a thousand eyes. 

The demons of the Fcd«s, the Asuras, have only a human form; 
there is no itudicalion of their being monsters tn their constitution 
iind being terrible in looks. Tliey have. In the Classical Age, huge 
bodies of immense sisie, both In girth and height, with teeth pro- 
jecUng from their mouths. They kill and eat men. a festure not 
known in the Vedns. They must Ik foreign Yet tht^ were adopted 
Into the Indian home and also adapted to the new atmosphere', Tliey 
became the descendents of the some ancestor from whom the gods 
also originated, the gods being the sons of one mother and the 
demons being the sons of her rival. Their nature was different, but 
their destination was the same, lieaven. in the end. Even the de¬ 
mons were not condemned to etenial purgatory by the Indian poets. 

In the Vedws, men lived for a hundred years, this being the 
span uf life allotted to ihem. There are frequent prayers found ia 
the Yedns that one may go through Llie entire span of life and that 
no part if lT;is life spaa may be takei3> awny from him. This span of 
life is also definitely spoken uf as a hundred years, and sometimps 
it is mentioned as I’he life span allotted by gods, When we come to 
the Classical Age, we find that men are spoken of as living fur 
thuitKinds of years and even ions of thousands of years. The year 
becomes too short a measure to determine lime and they speak in 
terms of higher units like Ywpns ' Agesi divided into four as Knli, 
D^ripura. Treffl and Krfa; the firat is the aboiiest and the fourlh 
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IS the longest. Virtues also decline from lUe louTiii to the Bret, In 
the world among men. They speak of Xaipejt, combinations of these 
four Yugns. and Menu Periods which are much longer. They also 
distinguish between human years and divine years. The life span 
of the world is calculated as fourteen Manu Periods, each one being 
millions over milllDns of years and it is also stated tliat we are now 
in the middle of the seventh of such Maim Periods. 

In the PurdnciSj when we come to the conditions in what is 
called the hi^sturical period, that is when we come to the KaU Age 
among the four it is found that men have otUy the apart u£ 

life mentioned in ibe Vedtut, the normal length of life. Like the 
Monsters, the ebiiormal length of the life span also must be an 
importation from a foreign civilization. It is noted that according 
to the traditions preserved in Iran, as recorded by Firdouei in his 
SlichTtemeh, w'here the material was supplied by the Pahlavl lite¬ 
rature. now lost to us. the early kings of Iran lived and ruled the 
country for some centuries, until we come to the hblorieal age. In 
the Shahndm^h TVe find also the mention of a Monster King, 
who followed Jamshid on the Ihronej this king had two dragons or 
his tw'Q shoulders. It is also said that he went to India to consult 
some magicians who could cure him of this monstrosity. 

It is not meant here that during the Classical Age, the actual 
state of affairs had changed into this, in the country. The change 
is only in the lore and tradition. Certainly, the country did not esr- 
perience the presence of Monsters nor did men live for such abnor¬ 
mal length of tinte. Many other features found in the Classical lore 
and not found in the Vedas, are only in the beliefs of the people 
at that time. Thus, there were no ascetics who had taken up their 
abodes in the forests and who wore robes made of tree barks. They 
are all certain views lhat had been developing in the country, re¬ 
adapted to the Vedic environment. It Is only the content of the 
Classical ilterature that changed and not the actual ways of life in 
the country. 

Along with the changes in the nature of life as described in 
the Classical literature, there grew up great changes In ihe powers 
of man also, as found in the Classical literature, The powers of the 
Afantros or magical spells attained great prominence. Men used 
not only ordinary weapons in warfare but aUo some divine missiles. 
There are various such missiles menlioned in the Classical literature, 
bearing the names of ibe various gods like Agni (Firel, Vamna 
^Lord of the oceani. Pasupati ^relating to the Great Godl, 

Nfirayana fthe other great GodK Brahma (relating to the Creator! 
and so on. With such Tnisstles, they could produce a enndagration 
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or completely destroy an army; 11 is filso claimed Umt it two of 
some of tiucli missiles meet, when discharged from opposite sides, 
tilt world wlU eomo- to an end. It is also said that some could only 
disclmree such a missile hut could not withdraw it, while otheR 
could do both. In Ihe 'Fedos, gods and also men rode on a etout, 
But in the Classical Age. it Is found that, as is menaoned in litera¬ 
ture. gods began to fly about In the heavens by air-chariots i known 
as Pimdnoi. Gods and all gradations of bemgs above man, twb 
such Pimaiias and we never again see gods riding chariots. Men 
could ride upwards into Ihe heavens in their chariots. Men went 

Into the nether world. . * 

.Ail such changes In the lore o( the people, helped in bnnguig 
about a unity in the whole country, from the north to the souUl 
and from the cast to the west. Perhaps this new lore came from 
the west of India, or formed the original lore of the southern part 
of Hie country inhabited mainly by the Dravidian peoples, Anyw^’. 
it became the common property of the entire nation iwVCTiug the 
whole countrv. DieEerences like Aryan and Dravidian and also differ- 
ences like thiise who followed the Vedic Path in religion and thofo 
who followed other paths, completely vanished, and there was on y 
an Indian nation, adhering to the culture found In the two ftihasos 
and the Purines. This Indian nation was nurtured with the culture 
ol the period. Ihe culture of poets, which Is a revival of the poets 
culture of Uic Vedic Age. in a new form and in new environments. 

There was a lull in the preducUon of poetic literature between 
the Vedic and the aassleat .Ages. Tliere appears to be a big gap. 
Tile Rffueda and the .Athnrceaeiio are flrsl-class poetry, in ilie Vedic 
Age In the YajurBCdo and in the Brnlunonos, we find a highly devo- 
loped art in the form of prose literature. But they are not i^try. 
In the Upeniyads also, there are a few that can claim a |io*itlon ill 
the array of poede literature, though two of them are good poetp', 
the Mirasipiiwnifad and the Kafhopanijad. But the works^on Vedic 
Exegesis and other patterns of Uicraiurc preserved from that p^iod 
ore not at ell poetry, though there Ls a high litereiy touch in them, 
and though some of them are in metrical form, with occasional 
touches of poetic excellence. After the Rgnedo and the AlliHriwceda, 
we have to wait till, ibe appeitrance of the RamflyaiiTa arid the 
bhnrata to find the predoction of literature that can claim a position 
by the side of the ftgneda and the Athnrwttiedn. and they do deseren 
such a position and have been accorded that position in the tradition 

of Indi^. , .. r, . .1 

Was it a complete break in the current of poetic flow m the 

Sanskrit language? The spirit of the literature that is available 
during this intervening period docs not warrant an assumpUon that 
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there was any great decadence in the culture of the people. The 
general spirit of the Yojurveda and the Brdhmanas and the Upani^nds 
is one of triumphant note. If there had been triumph in the life of the 
nation, then there should have been also the development of poetry 
and art. The literature, other than poetry but relat^ to poclr>' like 
grammar, of the period contemporaneous with the Ram^yatia and 
the Mahablulrata, also shows signs of a rich literary har\'est during 
this intervening period. What happened was that there was poetry, 
ond that such poetry did not survive the times. There must have 
been developing at that time some tendencies that went against the 
Vedic spirit. The people at large must have been drawn along paths 
that cut across the ancient and traditional path, and along this 
new path there was no field where poeUy and art and all such 
factors that constitute the fullness of life, could grow. Thus, this 
new |iaih went along a barren region, without any green spot of 
poetry and art. People w'ho turned on to this new path of finding 
an escape from this world to another region and another condition 
of freedom from sin and suffering in this world, must have been 
swelling In numbers, and as such the area of influence for poetry 
and art must have been getting narrower and narrower. This must 
be the reason for ihe absence of poetry belonging to this period in 
the stock available for us from the ancient days; It is not a break in 
the production of poetry. 

The literature available from that intervening period between 
the Vedas and the Classical Literature, shows that there was a rich 
harvest of poetical literature in that {M^riod. There are references 
to poetry in most of such literature, which In themselves do not 
claim to be poetry though they have literary merits. It is in lite¬ 
rature that is most closely related to poetry that there Is a profu¬ 
sion of such evidence for the rich growth of poetry in that inter¬ 
vening age. Thus Panini. the great grammarian of the Classical 
Language, devotes a whole section for explaining the derivation of 
the names of literary works either from the name of the author or 
from the theme. Most of them appear to be the names of lilerarv 
w'orks with artistic touches, like poetiy. We do not know to which 
pattern of literature they belong, whether they are epics or short 
poems or tales or dramas. Patahjali. the commentator of Paoini’s 
grammar, also gives similar evidences, mentions many literary works 
and also cites passages from a large number of literary works There 
is also the work on dramaturgy by Bhnrata. He kn^ a variety of 
literary patterns, besides the drama. In the case of dramas, he must 
have had a large number falling under different patterns. He des¬ 
cribes the technique of dramatic construction and the presentation 
of dramas on the stage; he cla.ssihcs the dramas and gives names of 
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dramas falling under each head All these evidences show Uiat 
u’hat was happening at llial time was not a drying up of the fields 
but a devastation of fertile fields that yielded plenty of rich harvest. 

The devastation by the opponents of poetry and art and of a 
full life of happiness in this world did not completely wipe off the 
genius of the nation. The new forms were enlivened by the old 
spirit. Valour, martial heroism, a sense of beauty, an eagerness for 
a full life of happiness—aJl such factors that constituted the geni^ 
of the Vedic people re-appeared again in the nation. Men were again 
honoured for their own worth, and dress and external make-up lost 
Their charms in the eyes of the nation. In the Ramayatia, the heroine 
Sita w’as given to the hero by the father on account of the hero s 
valour and ability to wield a mighty w’capon of war, and in the 
same way, in the Mahabhdtata also, the heroine Draupadi was given 
to the hero on account of the latter’s dexterity to wield the weapons 
of war. Martial heroism was raised to the level of a very noble 
religion and to die in battle fighting valiantly was recognised as a 
path to Heaven. Virtuosity counted nothing In the context. Virtue 
is an inner quality w'hich alw’ays had an important position in the 
life of the people; w’hat was not well approved of was virtuosity 
which is more an external emblem and a make-up. 

In the Vedas there are references to the opponents of the cul¬ 
ture of the people ollcmpting to ruin their own culture, and there 
is a note of triumph in the Vedic literature when the people were 
able to vanquish their foes through their valour. History records 
the attempt of a foreign adventurer to Invade India after a walk¬ 
over in regions to the west of India; but this foreign adventurer had 
to retire when he reached the Indian border. Later, foreign in¬ 
vaders were able to penetrate into the country, But the country 
was so full of life that the foreigners were proud to settle down 
in the country as citixens and not remain as foreigners, and they 
were absorbed and assimilated into the nation. That is what hap¬ 
pened to the Greeks and the Scythians and the Huns. In the inter¬ 
vening period, it W’as the priests with the patronage of the kings 
that dominated the life of the people; poets again came to their 
dcscr\'ed position in the life of the people, and they replaced the 
priests and the kings. If kings were prominent, they were so only 
on account of their culture and inherent worth and not on account 
of their political status and power. It was this Classical revival, the 
re-establishment of the Vedic genius dominated by the poets, that 
saved the country from utter ruin. 

Bharata who was the first to hand down to uls a work on drama¬ 
turgy, so far as our available literature on the subject goes, clossl- 
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tii^ dramuiii iiitu a muin variety and a subsidiary variety; the main 
variety consists of two groups and the subsidiary variety ounHifits 
of eight groups. In the Iwo groups ol the main variety, the diflvr- 
ence between the two groups ia that in one the theme i£ taken fi'um 
the uncterii: epics iZtiha^e^ and Purni'.uisi and that tn the other, the 
theme is what the dramatist creates or what he Jinds current at 
ins time in stories, the theme being always more or lo-ss conLcmpo- 
rary. Whether the theme is taken from anciem epics or from con¬ 
temporary sources, the main Uicme is man in action in a certain 
siluatiorL There is beauty produced in the presentation of man in 
action In tiiat situation. Sometimes the situation is more important 
and sometimes the action is more imporlanl. When the situation b 
more prominent, then the beauty is termed {some splendour 

as Bharata defines it 3 and when the action is mure prominent, the 
beauty is termed Vlra or heroism. The beauty is beauty as being 
reacted by Uie heart of man who ibtens to the recitation of the 
poetry or who sees, the poem presented on the stage, and tills beauty, 
in course of time, became identified with the consequent reaction 
in the heart of the reader or of the audience. Benunciation, with¬ 
drawal into seclusion, forbearance and abstenance from action, 
were conspicuous by their absence frx>Tn the literature known to 
Bharats, and it was only at a much later time, w^hen the nation 
again began to show signs of s. decadence similar to what was pre¬ 
valent in the Intervening period between the Vedas and the Classical 
Age, tliat a new factor called Santa i forbearance, inaction), found 
a place among the constituents of poetry. Pity and remorse, amuze- 
mcht, humour, terror, repubiveness and wrath were the other sijc 
fnetnrs w^hich Bharata could detect in the dramas known lo him, 
sometimes prominent in the minor varieties and sometimes as suhsi'- 
diarics in the main varieties But he did not find any trace of a 
situation of Inaction in any dramatic literature known to him. That 
shows the genius of the nation revived hi the CXas^rtcal period by 
the poets, 

Tliere is no other literature in the world ivherc the poets dealt 
w'iLh the real problems of Life in such an effective w^ay os is found 
in Sooskriti there is no ilterature that infiuenced the life of the 
people in the way in which Sanskrit literature did. Tlie Vedojff, the 
Afahahhdruta imd the Rainiij/noa and the Purniios* the poetic works 
of Kalidtisa and others—they had a greot influence in shaping and 
guiding the life of the people. That is why the cotmicy survived 
so many cataclysms. Religion which has no value c.'^cept as solu¬ 
tion for the problems of life, spread among the poopk as given by 
poel’% anil nni .is sermons of priests .ind tTs erliets of kings. This is the 
great value of Sanskrit lltemture to the country and in the world. 




V, KALIDASA 

Cl) DATE AND PERSONAUTY 

When one starts on a ircaimcnl of the Classical Literature in 
Sanskrit, there is no appropriate author to be counted as the first 
other than Kalidasa. He is probably the first in chronological order 
and ho is also the first In eminence as a poet. From the time Kalidasa 
wrote his poems, he was recognised as the greatest poet by later 
poets and also by later writers on literary criticism. There are stalo- 
incnts about him that w'hcn Kalidasa is counted as the first among 
poets, there is no one to be counted as the second to follow him. 
His sweet songs are themes for praises. His dramas and his poems 
are attempted to be followed and imitated by later poets and drama¬ 
tists. He is placed side by side with Veda Vyasa, the author of the 
MaUnbhArata, and Vnlmlki. the author of the Rarndyana. they form¬ 
ing a trio. 

Practically nothing is known of him and his personality. We do 
not know where he was born and when he lived, who the notable 
king or kings were during his life-time, who his contemporaries wrere 
as literary men. what his family life was and such other details 
about his pcrsonality. In one of his poems he gives a detailed des¬ 
cription of the great city of Ujjayinl and there is a surmise that 
he was a native of Ujjaj'int. He speaks of the saffron green in the 
fields, and saffron is growrn only in Kashmir, and there is a sur¬ 
mise for this reason that he was a native of Kashmir. 

Although we do not know where he was bom. we have sufficient 
evidence to assume that he must have spent his time mainly in the 
region north of Nagpur up to Ujjayinl, In the ix>em where he des¬ 
cribes Ujjayinl. he gives a detailed description of the regions start¬ 
ing from somewhere near Nagpur up to Ujjayinl, and then he men¬ 
tions only the region of the Himalayas, though there is a vast stretch 
between Ujjayinl and the Himalayas. There he speaks about the 
city of Vidi^] the modern Bhilsa, as an imperial capital known in 
the whole world. This city is also the scene of the incidents in one 
of his dramas. There is a possibility that the events in that drama 
were contemporary with him. Because in that drama, there is no 
prayer at the end, as is usual in dramas, and the only* prayer is that 
the Godde.s.s may put on a graceful face towards those who are his 
rivals and adverse crilics. and the usual prayer Ls dispensed w’ilh 
on the ground tliat when the hero was ruling the country there was 
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no possibility of any national calamity against which a prayer for 
the divine intervention is usually made at that stage in the dramas. 
Unless he was a contemporary of the hero, such a statement cannot 
|x? explained. The hero is Agnimiira who ruled the Magadha Empire* 
in the first half of the second century B.C. 

This gives a clue to determine the date of Kalidasa. But this is 
not the line taken up by historians to determine his date. There is 
a work on astronomy which is attributed to Kalidasa himself in 
the work, and in that work, KMid^ is described as one of the 
mne gems in Uie court of a great king who bore the title of Vikrama- 
dltya tValour-Sum. Tliere are many kings who bore that title, in 
the histor>' of India. The attempt of practically all the historians 
to ^n to determine the parUcular Vikramaditya in whose court 
Kalidasa must have been an honoured poet. 


In Uie astronomical work itself, the particular Vikramaditya 
i>ecms to be King Bhoja of Malva in Central India, who ruled the 
country* in the middle of the eleventh century. Of the nine gems 
one named Varahamihira. a great astronomer, lived in the sixth 
century. Another, Bhaul a great poet, lived in the middle of the 
sixth centu^. Some others llicc Sahku arc not Known and many 
of them could not have been mutual contemporaries, to say nothing 
of their contemporaneity with Kalidasa. Not a single statement in 
^is verse is accepted by the historians as representing a historical 
fact except the contemporaneity of Kalidasa with a great emperor 
who bore the title of Vikramaditva. 


There is an era bearing the name of Vikramaditya. current in 
started in 56 B.C. But no great king bearing the 
title of' Vikramaditya is known in hisior>' as having been ruling 
jjayinl at that lime. All that we can be sure about is that Kalid^ 
is not earlier than the second century B.C. since the hero of one 
?u was a king who lived in the second century B.C. and 

that he could not have lieen later than about 600 A.O. since in an 
inscnpiion of 639 his name is seen as that of a great poet and since 
a great writer of that time also praises Kalidasa s poetr>', 

accepted date of Kalidasa is about the fourth and 
Wth centuries when the Gupta Dynasty ruled over the Magadha 
^plrc; a few kings of this dynasty had taken the title of VikramS. 
ditya. One of Kalidasa's dramas has the name VikramorvaHua 
iVikrama-Urvasil, and it is assumed that the clement of Vikrama 
was inlrt^uced to indicate his loyalty to Vikramaditya. He is suiv 
\ioscd to have a partiality for the terra Gupta (protected), which is 
used profu^Iy in his poems and also words from the same root, 
lie I.S considered to have a partiality for the kings of tlint dvnastv 
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who bore the title of VikraniAditya, like Chandragupta son of 
Samudragupta (implied by the simile of the moon bom out of the 
ocean), Kumaragupta in whose honour he Is supposed to have wriu 
ten the epic bearing the name Kumdrasambhava ^birth of Kum^, 
the War-god) and Skandagupta implied by the frequent use of the 
name Skanda for this War-god. 

KAlidAsa is supposed to have known Greek astronomy and be 
uses the Greek term Diametron in the Sanskrit form Jyimitra. This 
could not have been, as the historians make out, prior to the third 
century A.D. He speaks also of Greek maidens as body-guards of 
the heroes in his dramas and as custodians of their armoury; this too, 
as they say, indicates a date later than the third century A.D. for 
KAlidasa. Kalidasa knew the Huns to the south of the river Oxus 
and the Huns did not cross the Oxus basin to the south till the fourth 
century A.D. In a poem of a great poet Aivagho^, who wrote two 
poems about Buddha, there is the description of the ladies of the 
city crow’ding at the windows in their houses in the street when 
Buddha was going out in procession, and there is a similar descrip¬ 
tion in the iwo epics of Kalidasa also, in a similar context. KAlid^’s 
presentation is more refined and it Is assumed that KalidAsa took 
the clue from the poetry of A^vagho^ and polished it before pre¬ 
sentation. Asvagho^a’s date is known as about 100 AJ3. These are 
the various arguments to show that Kalidasa's date may be in the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. Nothing definite can be said on the 
point; one can only present the facts. 

Kalidasa knew the whole of India of that time, which was not 
much different from the India of the present times; perhaps at that 
time, India had extended further to the west, including the eastern 
part of Persia, Afghanistan and the south of Turkistan. He speaks 
of these countries (Afghanistan is not mentioned, but implied). He 
mentions Kashmir and Kfimboja on the western side of India and 
Pragjyotisa, the present Assam. He knew the Himalayas very inti¬ 
mately and speaks about the Devaddru and the Bhnrja trees there, 
about some efflorescent plants whose leaves cast a glow* which pene¬ 
trates even into the interior of the caves, about the lions and about 
the various tribes on the mountains. 

He knew the various parts of India with their peculiarities. He 
speaks about the agricultural process of the Gangelic Delta, of the 
palm trees in the cast coast, the betel creepers, sandal-tree forests 
and the elephants that take rest in the cool shades of the trees, of 
the river Kiver! and the elephants enjoying a bath In its waters and 
of the Murala river on the west coast on the banks of which the 
Ketaka flowers grow. He describes the areca-nut trees on which 
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the betel leaf creepers wind round and of sandal>tree$ to which the 
cardamom creepers cling on. All these features are described in ap> 
propriate places in the description of the different regions in India. 
He speaks of the maidens in Persia who drink wine, of the head- 
gear which the soldiers in Persia wore and the horses on which they 
rode. This shows his acquaintance with the features in the regions 
on the borders of India. 

Traditions maintain that he was an idiotic boy who became 
learned with poetic talents through the grace of the Goddess. It may 
be that he was not an erudite scholar. But he must have had his 
intensive and broad-based education. He was proficient in grammar. 
He knew astronomy and medicine. He was acquainted with the 
Vedas and the Vedic rituals, also with temple worship and the cere¬ 
monials and festivities connected with temple worship. He was 
well'Versed in the systems of philosophy current at that time and 
also in the various Puranic literature. He knew the story of the 
Rcmdyarui and the Afahdbharata, though it is not certain whether 
he knew the works as they are available. The themes that he handles 
in his poetry are also foimd in the Purinic literature, though some 
of the events mentioned by him are not traceable to any of the 
Purdnas and though in details many of the themes that he handles 
are not quite in accord tvith the version now available in the 
PurSnas. 

He has left for us three dramas and two epics, and also one 
lyric. There is some doubt about another lyric. There are many 
works that have been attributed to him in later tradition; but they 
are by other authors who were known in their own times by the 
title of Kahdasa, since they were recognised as great poets in their 
own days, like K al ida s a . Many such later Kalidasas are known now, 
from records of a later dale. In the dramas he takes the theme 
from the Purdnas in two and from history in another; perhaps it is 
a contemporary event that is dealt with in this drama. For his lyric, 
the theme is his own creation; this is true of both the lyrics, if we 
accept both as his works. He must have written many more which 
are not now preserved. 


(ii) DRAMAS 
a. Mdlavikdgnimitra 

Kalidasa has written three dramas, so far as the literature that 
has come down to us is concerned; he may have written more. The 
Mclavikdgmmitra seems to be the earliest among the three dramas. 
Here there is some apology given about the drama and its possible 
defects. After the usual prayer, the manager of the theatre, known 
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as the Sutradiiaru (the hearer of the threadtdls his companiotj 
actor that he has been ordered by the assembly of men that has 
gathered tm the occasion of the Spring Festival, to present Kalidasa 's 
drama, the AfdlaoilcagBTmttTia, on the stage. The companion asks 
him whether people will appreciate the drama of a living author 
when there are dramas by earlier writers who have earned world 
fame. Then the manager says: "Everything does not become accept¬ 
able simply because it is ancient, and a poem shall not be con-^ 
demned on the ground that it is new; genuine critics make tlie choice 
among them and the ordinary people follow them in their views," 
This indicates that that was the first lime when a drama of Kalidasa 
was presented on the stage. There is a bo an indication of Kalid^b 
confidence in the success of the performance if once it is shown on 
ihe stage. 

The Mdlfioikn^niTnitTo is a historical drama with a love affair 
intertwined with the historical event. The two plots are very 
cleverly intertwined. One cannot be released from the other. At 
first Jl may seem that the love affair between king Agnimitra and 
Ihe princess Malavika forms the main plot and that the historical 
event is only a minor factor, But w'hen we eousider the character 
of the hero, it will be found that the liistorical plot it is which brings 
out the true character of the hero. Without this hiatoricai evenl 
brought in the beginning and also in the end of the drama, the hero 
dwindles into a simple, meek lover with no sense of responsibility, 
with no noble traits. But when the historical event is brought to 
bear on the character of Ihe hero, It would be found that lie is a 
true hero of martial valour, in whose private life some simple events 
also look place which bring out his human traits to temper hLi 
martial valour. 

The plot relates to one of the most critical periods in the his¬ 
tory of India. Towards the dose of the third century, a ^ great 
warrior, with the assistance of his great mlnbter. one of tlie greatest 
diplomats named Kaupilya or Cfinakya, overthrew the last of the Nan- 
da.^5 who were weak and unworthy of sitting on the throne of die 
Magadha Empire in India, and ascended the throne; he is Candra- 
gupta, the founder of the klaurya dymisty. He and his grandson 
A^ka restored the glories of ihe country and also revived the an¬ 
cient culture. That w'as the time when foreignera were on the bor¬ 
ders of India and, but for this timely change in the political situation, 
perhaps India would have fallen a prey to the invaders like the 
countries in the west at that time. 

The last king of this dynasty was also very weak and the 
country' w'as again in the danger of becoming a victim of foreign lu- 
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His commander, Pusyamitra, got lid of him and ascended 
the throne, though he styled himself simply as commander of tha 
army and not os kir^. His son was Agntmitra> an equally grenl 
warrior, and he was commissioned to consolidate the empire In the 
south. He took up his residence in Vidi^ as hia capiialn The minis¬ 
ter of the last Maurya king was the brother-Ln-liiw of the king of 
Vidarbha, just to the south of the place which Agnimitra chose as 
bis capitaL Naturally he was Agnimitra^s enemy, and Agnimitra 
wanted to enter into a marriage alliance with the cousin of the king 
who was a rival claimant to the throne. A marriage with the sister 
of this rival to the king of Yidarfaha was settled, and he with his 
sister set out for the capital of Agnimitra. The party was waylaid 
by the army of the king^ and in the fray, the sister was missing and 
the brother was captured. This is the situation when the plot of 
the dra m a begins. 

King Agnimitra sent a note to the king of Vidarbha asking him 
to release the rival whom he had captured and also to find out the 
missing sister, and the king replied that he woiild try to find out thf* 
missing princess and would also release the captive prince provided 
Agnimitra on his part would release the minister of the Maury a 
king who was a captive under him. This offer enraged Agnimitra 
and he decided to send an army ss a reply, breaking off all negotia¬ 
tions;. 

It happened that the princess, K'l^avika, escaped and foimd re¬ 
fuge in the border post of the army of Agnimitra under the command 
of the brother of Agnimitra^s queen Dhlri^ and this brother sent the 
lady, wjiose identity was kept a secret by her, to his sister as a fit 
person to be in charge of her treasure and jewels and also as a com- 
pamon. The queen knew from her demeanour that she must be a 
princess and concealed lier from the king lest the king should £ati 
in love with her, since such an alliance may go agninst the alliance 
with the prince who was a rival to the throne of Vidarbha; the hap¬ 
penings on the way were not known to any one. She treated her 
with unusual consideration, had a painting made with her sitting 
close to her, made a valuable ring wdth the serp>ent mark on it and 
also entrusted her to a great dancing master so that she may have 
training and be a rival to the younger queen, Iravat^ who W'os an 
e^epert in dancing. 

Miilavlka had a lady companion whose brother died in that fray, 
and she decided to renounce the world out of grieff and joined the 
monastic order. She too found her way to the puilace of Agnimitra 
and became a companion to the queen. The king had his companion, 
known usually as the Vidu^ka, and Malavika too had a companion 
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named Bakulavalika who was the queen’s lady-in-waiting. The four, 
including the dancing master, prepared a plot to arrange for a meet¬ 
ing of Agnimltra with MalavUck, and the plot succeeded. The queen 
was very much annoyed and told the king that it would have been 
far better if he had the same ingenuity in political matters also; she 
did not want anything to stand in the wray of the proposed allianw 
with the Vidarbha prince through a marriage with his sister. This 
starts the love affair; the hero and the heroine meet occasionally; the 
queen becomes very much upset. The heroine is put under con¬ 
finement and another plot by the same group helps them to secure 
her release. 

At that stage, the army of Agniinitra had defeated the Vidarbha 
king, and the king’s son, Vasumilra. had also secured a great victory 
over the Yavanas (Greek settlers in Persia). Both Agnimitra and 
the queen were unhappy that the father, Pusyamitra, had given such 
a risky commission to that boy prince. Now* the triumph removed 
that displeasure- Escorts w'ho escaped from the fray also found 
their way to the palace of Agnimitra and they recognised Malaviki, 
Everything turned out happy and the king Agnimitra and the prin¬ 
cess Milavika were joined together in festive wedlock; the queen 
Dhfirtni was proud of this event and apologised to the princess for 
the way in which she had been treated on account of her ignorance 
about her identity. 

Here we find a variety of characters, a variety of situations. The 
king with his martial valour and firm determination is immediately 
found to be engaged in a love plot m which he could not lake the 
lead; he trembles before the two queens and also before the princess 
when they met in the garden. He even falls at their feet, and 
for their pardon. It is the power of character delineation which 
KaUdasa commanded which enabled him to reconcile a great hero 
and a timid lover in the same person. Unless the king had been pre¬ 
sented with his martial valour in the beginning, his behaviour be¬ 
fore the queens and the heroine would have been ridiculous and 
the drama would have been insipid. Now it turns out to be on en¬ 
joyable humour when the great hero becomes so meek and timid in 
the ladies’ apartments. The king Is presented to us in the palace, 
yet he is not the dry. formal king Dus^nta on the throne in the 
Sdkuntala. without any human element. Agnimitra Is presented in 
a homely environment with all the natural weakness of men in their 
home affairs, where heroism and hard determination become mi^ts. 
A hero in war and a simple, lovable human being at home—this is 
Agnimitra. 
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The queen Dhari^i is nable and digniAed, '.■ery considerate to 
the people around her. devoted to her husband, sscrificing every¬ 
thing for Ills succe^. and never thinking of any petty enjoyments 
and luKuries In the palace. She was simple in habEis, attended to her 
duties with devotion, never thought of anything but the welfare and 
success of the king and vvaji more a mother to the king than a wife^ 
so serious was her bearing. As a contrast to her Is the other queen, 
Iravatt, young and handsome, proud of her eharms. tiiinkirtg of 
nothing but the luxuries of the palace, spending aU her time in dress 
and toilet and in drinking wine, talking freeiy about the pleasures 
of wine. Jealous and intolerant. 

The lady-in-waiting of the elder queen Dh^iiji, named Bakida- 
vahk^t, was serious-minded and became a trusted companion to the 
heroine after her arrival and she played her part in the plot to bring 
about the meeting of the hero and the heroine. Clever and careful, 
she could be Jovial and at the same time she knew how to keep her 
tongue under control at the needed time. There is the a 

unique character in this drama in contrast to his usual behaviour In 
the other dramas. Intelligent, full of resources, he vras in the conA- 
dence of the king and never betrayed him. In all difficult situations 
he knew what he should do to save the situation and did it with a 
natural ease so that no one thought of any plot being worked up. 
There are the two dancing masters, one who gave instruction to the 
younger queen Iravnti, and the other who was employed by the elder 
queen Dharfaji, as Instructor to the heroine. The former is hot-tem¬ 
pered and provocative, while the latter is proud of his art, calm and 
yet full of a spirit of enthusiasm to defend the dignity of his profes¬ 
sion, unyielding to any one. Tliey formed a mutual contrast 

There was the lady companion of t)ie heroine who lost her 
brother and who in consequence took to the memsstic order and 
stayed fn the palace of ihe king as ihc companion of the elder queen 
Dharint Highly educated, respected by the king and the queen 
and by all, devoted to her former companion, the heroine, and 
working for the union of the heroine with the hero, keeping her con¬ 
fidence regarding the Identity of the heroine, and though belonging 
to a monastic order, engaging herself in accomplishing the worldly 
purposes of the hero and the heroine. 

Here we find an array of characters, each dear-cut and distinct 
from the other, presenting contrasts that help in creating on artistic 
harmony in the assemblage of contrusts. The king os a hero and as 
a submissive lover, the two queens, the two danemg-masters, the 
lady who had joined the monastic order playing the part of an active 
agent to accomplish worldly ends, the heroine, n princess and living 
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incognito in the palace of her prospective husband—they_ are aU 
brought into a dual plot of political events and love episodes, a plot 
[uU of action and tense situations. Events follow events in natural 
succession, difficult situations arise in a natural way and solutions 
are also worked out in tiie same natural way. 

The ^ ^ drama of plot and action and charac¬ 

ter delineatiotL The king is presented in the (>alace^ both as a great 
r„d to ruler and a vicarious hero, and also as a pleasant person 
full of human elements; this is w contrast to the character of the 
hero in the ^ckuntnla when he appears in the palace. Here we nn 
the hero of the ^cicuntaJa in the setting of the hermitage in the eartifit 
acts, presented in the setting of the pabce. There is little of Nature 
introduced in this drama and this fits into the situation of interne 
activity in which the plot develops. There is nothing that can be 
called the supernatural also. This is in harmony with the historical 
theme in the drama; supernatural events do not occur much in the 
life of a histoncfil hero* what is supernatural bein^ in hamtony With 
mythological events. As a drama of plot and characterisation and 
intense activity, this is one of the greatest dramas m Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature. 

h Vikramonjfl^ytt 


The ViferoiBOTOOKJ/o is the second among the available dramas 
of Kalidasa. In the prologue there b no apology for putUng on the 
stage a new drama by a Uving author. Kalidasa’s name must have 
become weU known at the time this drama was staged. The stage- 
manager simply appeals to the audience to give the dr^Uc trou^ 
a r-tieot hearing: “It may be out of regard for the actors, the 
friends who have given the audience enjoyment on previous occa¬ 
sions- it may be out of consideratinn for a good theme; may you. 
honoured men who have come here, lend on attenUve ear to thm 
compositkro of Kalidasa" Kalidisa was confident that his name 
was sufficient to create an Interest in the audience. 

The plot is taken from ancient mythology. The story is as old 
as the oldest literature in Sanskrit, the ^gveda. *n»re is a poem in 
the RoBcda in the form of a dialogue between the here ^ the 
heroine. The hero is king Pururavos, the third In the Lunar dy^iy, 
grandson of the Moon. The heroine is a celestial nymph, Urvaii. 
The drama deaU with the first meeting of the hero and the heroine, 
their mutual love, ulliroate marriage, their separatioo and ttor re- 
union. The hero had already a queen, the daughter of the Hog of 
Kai. the modern Banaras. The presence of such a queen helps the 
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plot to develop with some intricacy, in so far as she becomes a mild 
obstacle* to the hero and the heroine coming together. 

The Vikramorvasiya Is a clear contrast to the MalariteSgnimitro. 
In the VikromorvaSiya there is nothing that can be called a plot 
Tlie characters are few and there is little variety; they have no clear> 
cut individuality. There is no action and no movement. The 
supernatural element brings an element of wonder which sustains 
the interest in the drama. There is plenty of scope for music and 
dance, for light and colours. The poetry is superb In the drama, 
far superior to what is found in the Mdlavikdgnimitra. This is in 
keeping with the situation full of supernatural elements and celes¬ 
tial persons appearing in the drama, in contrast to the historical 
theme In the Mdlavikagnimitra, which requires also a more matter- 
of-fact style In poetry. 

Pururavas was in the habit of occasionally visiting Heaven to 
pay his respects to Indra, the king of the heavenly region. On one 
such occasion when he was returning from Heaven riding on a cha¬ 
riot drawn by horses and moving in the sky on the top of the clouds, 
he heard a cry of distress, and on search he found that two celestial 
nymphs. Urva^ and her companion Citralekhi, were caught by a 
demon named Ke^in; he rescued them from the demon and took 
them to their celestial home. That was the occasion for the first 
sprouting of mutual love. 

Urva^ decided to go to the king on the earth along with her 
companion Citralekha. Pururavas too was then talking with his 
confidential companion, known as the Vtdtl^ka, about the events 
and about the charms of Urva^ and his feelings towards her. The 
hero and the heroine met in the garden of the heroes palace. At 
that time there was an announcement that Ur\'aS was wanted In 
Heaven by Indra, the Lord of Heaven, to take part in the perform¬ 
ance of a drama produced by Bharata, the great sage and original 
exponent of the dramatic art, in the presence of all the gods. She 
huiiled back; but her heart was full of the thoughts of Pururavas, 
During the performance, she was taking the part of Laksml, and her 
companion asked her in whom her desires fell, to which she replied 
*‘in Pururavas” when she ought to have said "in Purusottama”, the 
greatest person. Le.. Vi^vL Bharata was full of rage at this mistake 
and cursed her that she would become a mortal. 

Indra wanted the help of Pururavas in his wars against the de¬ 
mons, and knowing that the error was due to the love which Urvasi 
bore for the same Pururavas, he permitted her to go to the earth and 
live there as the consort of king Pururavas. Thus Urva^ became 
the wife of Pururavas on account of his prowess ( Vikrama), When 
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Urvaii came to the earth, the king was in the company of the queen; 
the queen knew about his love and gave her permission and the king 
married UrvasL She had a son; but the understanding was that 
Urvaii should Uve with Pururavas untU he would see the face of 
a son bom to her, and so Urvaii entrusted the boy to a female ascetic 
who took care of him. 

It so happened that one day when they were enjoying their 
mutual company in the forests on the mountains far away from their 
home, after the king had entrusted the work of government to his 
miuisUrs, there arose some misunderstanding between the king and 
Urvaii over a petty affair, and so she left him and disappeared. The 
king was full of grief at this less and he went into the forests and 
wandered on the raounlains. haU mad over the Incident, and began 
to address various objects like the cloud and the birds and the 
animals and the trees and the rivers, asking them if any one of 
them had seen his companion. In the end he saw a gem which he 
picked up and then he saw a creeper which attracted his attention 
in a special way, and he tried to embrace that creeper, when all on 
a sudden that creeper was converted Into Urvaii. She ^d wander¬ 
ed into an area in the forests that was prohibited for ladies, and that 
was the reason for her change into a creeper, though she could con¬ 
tinue to see and hear and feel. Both exchanged their minds and 
the misunderstanding was cleared up; they returned to the palace. 

At this stage, the female ascetic who had been looking after the 
son of Pururavas bom of Urva^ brought him to the palace; bis iden- 
Uty was discovered and Urvaii was sad that the time for her depar¬ 
ture had come. The king also decided to place the son on the throne 
and go to the forests for penance on account of this new’ misfortune. 
But Indra sent word through the great sage Narada that the king 
should not put down his responsibiUty of government since there 
would in the near future be a war between the gods and the demons 
In which the king’s help was indispensable. So he ask^ UrvaH to 
Uve with the king. Thus a second time Urvaii Uved with the king 
on account of the prowess (Vikremo) of the king. 

The drama derives its name from the name of the heroine 
Urvaii and from the prowess i VUcromu) of the hero, with which her 
hand was won by the hero. It is a drama of music and dance and light 
and colour. The entry of a divine damsel will fall flat on the audi¬ 
ence if there is no colour and a real show of supernatural glow. 
Tliere is no action at all in the drama; it is a drama of lustre and 
brilliance, things that appeal to the eye and also to the ear by way 
of music. The theme is supernatural and there roust be a super¬ 
natural atmosphere also, which Is usually associated with light and 
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colour and dance and music. AcUon \s inappropriate in such a 
situation. Where there is intense activity^ there can be no light and 
colour effect, 

Ihe hero sits silent and the plot develops, if there is any thing 
like a plot; anyway, there is no action on Ibe part of the iiero and 
the heroine and also on the part of the characters associated with 
them. Thmgs happen by themselves; there is nothing that can 
function as a serious obstacle for the movement of the story^ what 
little movement there is. which obstacle has to be removed through 
any positive steps that have to be taken. Tire queen is the only 
possible obstacle, and she simply gives her consent for the marriage 
of the hero with the horoine. Indra gives his consent to the heroine 
to go to the earth and live with the king; as a matter of fact* he com¬ 
mands her to do so. There is the heroism of the king at the outset* 
which is only a prelude to the heginiung of the story» His heroisin 
and his valour are mentioned by Indra in the middle and towards 
the close of the drama. At the closing portion also tliere is a touch 
of heroism. But heroism and activity do not form the main feature 
in the drama. 

In the Fourth Act, where the king is seen wandering about the 
forest regions In search of the heroine w^ho had dlsappearedp there is 
plenty of scope for setmg, and Jt Is mono-acting, Thb is the place 
where there is an element of Nature introduced into the drama. The 
main part of the drama, all the Acts except the fourth, is laid in the 
palace, where there is no scope for any Nature description. But the 
Fourth Act compensates for this defect. It is full of Nature descrip¬ 
tion. Thus, the celestial nymphs and the king in the Fourth Act 
give plenty of scope for music and dance. The queen appears only 
in two Acts, where the heroine also appears; it is just before the ap¬ 
pearance of the heroine that the queen is presented on the stage in 
both the Acts. She is too noble and dignified and serious to be a fit 
centre for an atmosphere of music and dance and light and colourr she 
appears in the drama as a contrast to the heroine, the divine damsel. 
The VidilsoiEn. the coniidenCial companion of the hero, also is the 
usual character found in most of the dramas; he talks stupid things 
that arc supposed to pass as jokes and he also behaves in a comical 
way which h supposed to provoke laughter. 

There is a possibility of interpreting ihe drama as a form of 
glorifying Nature in the life of man. The king had the noble and 
dignified queen as companion and he is uttracted by the fickle plea¬ 
sures of the celestial region perHonified by the celestial n3nnph 
Crvasi, the heroine. She forsakes liitn and he resorts to Nature to 
find out his lost happiness, and the celestial happiness becomes a 
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permanent feature in his lUe only when that was converted into an 
aspect of Nature and when he found it in that object of Nature, a cree¬ 
per. Man is happier in this world than what he could be in heaven. 
Without this back-ground of a philosophy, the Fourth Act becomes 
an irrelevant projection from the story. The drama brings into pi^ 
minence the contrast of Ufe on the earth and life in Heaven, the 
permanent value of the one and the fickleness of the other. 

c. ^kuntala 


The ^kuntala has always been recognised as the masterpiece 
of Kalidasa throughout the history of Sanskrit Uterature and also in 
modem times. What the great German poet Goethe wrote ‘t 

after reading the translation of a translation, is known to all who 
are acquainted with Sanskrit literature. The Sdkuntala must have 
been his last drama, among the three now available to 
time he wrote this drama his fame had been well established as a 
great dramatist. It is certain that he had written many more 
dramas and that must have been the reason for this great fame whwh 
he was able to establish. But those dramas are now lost to us. He 
was also known as a great poet besides being a great dramatist. 


After the usual prayer at the beginning of the drama, the stage- 
manager enters and asks the chief actress to come to the stage if she 
has completed her make-up and she enters, when the stag^managw 
announces that they propose to present the drama of Kalidasa named 
the £dkuntala before the audience in which the majority are grwl 
scholars and critics and he asks the chief actress to bestow s^lal 
attention on each and every character. There is no apology. \^en 
the chief actress says that in so far as the sUge-manager had been 
properly trained in his art, there would be no defect, he again sa^ 
that ev4n though he had been able to give salisfacUon to the learned 
people through his performances, he felt a little diffident al^t that 
day's performance; even for those who are well trained, the mind 
loses its confidence on occasions. Such is the present occasion, per¬ 
haps in so far as he has to present a drama of KalidSsa. 


The theme is taken from the ancient epics, like the theme of the 
Vikramonyasiya. The characters that appear in the drama arc 
known even In the Vedic Uterature. The hero is one of the ^t 
kings of the Lunar dynasty, a direct descendant of the W of the 
Vikramon-anya, The son of the hero and the heroine, Bharata by 
name. Is also a groat king whose name appears in the Vedic lite- 
ralure The heroine is the daughter of the celestial nymph Menaka. 
and of the groat sage Viivamitra. who was enamoured of her charms 
and submitted to her solicitations. A baby was born, a girl named 
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Sakiintalfi who was abandoned by both the parents, and another sage 
named Kanva saw the baby thus abandoned and took care of it as 
his owTi daughter. She grew up in the hermitage in the company 
of two other girls of her own age who were sent to the hermitage by 
their parents for proper education. It was time that the foster, 
father found out a proper mate for the girl. This is the stage at 
which the plot of the drama begins. 


There was a great king of the Lunar dynasty named Du^anU- 
one day in summer he was hunting in the forests near about the her¬ 
mitage of the sage Kanva, and drawn by an antelope he reached the 
pte of the hermitage and understood that antelope to belong to the 
heimitage. He was invited at the gale by some boys who were dis- 
ciples in the hermitage, to go to the hermitage. On enquiry he was 
told that the great Sage was not himself at home and that he had 
left on a pUgrimage to have a bath in a holy place called Somatirtha 
m ord^ to expiate some sin that he suspected in the case of his ad- 
^ited daughter; but that daughter was there to receive the guests. 
He entered the hermitage and saw three girls watering the trees and 
the plants and the creepers in the garden of the hermitage. He 
found a pretext to enter the garden instead of going to the hermit- 
age PJ’ope*’, and aU the four sat under a tree, the king being re¬ 
vived by them in the garden without much of a formaUty. The 
first sprouts of the mutual love between the hero and the heroine 
made theu- appearance at this meeting. 


Hetummg to the camp, the king had a sleepless night, and the 
next morning he decided to cancel his hunting, and then he began 
to talk to his confidential companion, the usual Vidu^ka, about what 
he had s^ the previous day; he wanted some excuse to continue 
his stay m that neighbourhood. At that time two disciples in the 
herm tage came to him and invited him to spend a few days in the 
hermitage so that they could have protection against the evil spirits 
that were harassing them on account of the absence of the Sage, 
and he willmgly accepted the invitaUon. He sent the confidential 
ccmpanion to the capital and the army also was sent back. He was 
left alone in the heimitage. 


-^ere were various occasions when he could meet the heroine, 
and the two companions of the heroine were very helpful in 
^napng their meeting. Their mutual love developed and they 
decked to marry according to the ancient custom of companionship 
marrtage without any religious rites. After spending a lew days 
the king return.^ to his capiul with a promise to send proper escort 
to l^e Sakuntala to the palace, in a lew days. The heroine was ex¬ 
pecting a baby. She was fuU of thoughts about her consort at this 
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first separation; there was also a doubt, entertained by the two com¬ 
panions that perhaps the king might change his mind after his return 
to the palace and its environments. 

At that timi? it so happened that a sage named Durv^s came 
to the hermitage; ^untala, the heroine, was completely immersed 
In her thoughts about her husband and did not notice the arrival of 
such an honoured guest. He was enraged and cursed her that in so 
far as she ignored him, the man about whom she was thinking would 
also forget her. The companions heard this curse and after gr^t 
entreaty secured a terminxts for the operation of this curse, which 
was the sight by the king of a suitable mark for recognition (Abhi- 
jUdna). They kept the curse as a great secret. 

The great Sage, the foster-father of the heroine, returned and 
knew from a supernatural, celestial word that the king had come 
during his absence and had married the daughter who had become 
an expectant mother. He was very mucli pleased that he could 
secure as his son-in-law the ver>' person whom he was thinking of 
as the suitable husband for her. He made immediate arrangements 
for her journey to the palace of her husband. There was great 
festivity in the hermitage. She was dressed up in the proper fashion 
for the joumej* to the palace, with silk and jewels that were given 
by the forest-nymphs living on the trees. The farewell to the tr^s 
and the animals and the birds of the hermitage is a very touching 
scene. She was sent to the palace under proper escort. 

Aakuntala had a ring given to her by the king when he left her. 
Her companions thought that that ring would be a proper mark for 
recognition In case the king, now in the palace, did not recognise her. 
But during the journey, the ring was lost in a lake where they had 
their halt. They reached the palace; they were recei%^ with aU 
honours due to the people from a hermitage. The king had for¬ 
gotten all about the events in the forest. The heroine narrat^ 
various events that liad taken place and she tried various meth^ 
to remind him of the marriage. He was adamant; hot wo^ 
passed between the king and one of the escorts, a young hoy 
who was a disciple in the hermitage and who knew the herome 
for a long time. In the escort, there was the sister of the Sage 
who knew nothing of what was Uking place between the king and 
the heroine during the formeris slay in the hermitage; her pride was 
wounded. In the end, the heroine showed her face by removing 
the veil* there was no effect; she thought of the ring, and that was 
missing. In this pitiable position the escort refused to t^e her 
back to the hermitage and the king refused to take her into the 
paUce. She was suddenly taken away by some shining person, a 
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lady: that was the cumpanlon of the mother of the heroine, who was 
always watching about her welfare. She was deposited m the her¬ 
mitage of another great sage. Mariea. There a son was born to her 
and the boy grew up and received proper training as a prince. 

The lost ring was found by o flshemian and taken to the king. 
On the sight of that ring, the king remembered again all that had 
taken place and he was full of remorse; but it was too late. He was 
in the garden thinking of and repenting his mistake. At that time 
a message came from Indra, the Lord of the heavens, that the king 
might go to the heavens to help the gods against the demons; he 
ascended the celestiai chariot and went to the heavens and defeated 
and killed the enemy. He was retumttig to the eartii, when he was 
attracted by the beauty of the Kimalayas over which he was dying. 
He decided to get down there, and knowing that the hermitage of 
the great Sage Marica ives in that neighbourhood, he went there. 
A boy was playing with a lion and the king knew that that must 
be his son, when the boy said that his mother was ^akuntala. There 
was re-uoion and they all retumd to the palace. 

There is an mterestiDg story in the drama though there b no 
intricacy in the plot. It is a simple plot^ but very cleverly handled. 
It is full of tense situations, especially in the second There is 

a variety nf characters that appear on the stage and the number is 
also large. The character delineation is superb, weU cut and full 
of life and activity, especially in what are known as the minor cha¬ 
racters. This is the drama where Nature plays a very important 
part. The scene, except in the Fifth Act when the hero and the 
heroine meet after their separutlatt in the hermitage, is in the forest 
hermitage; the Sixth Act where the king appears in remorse and 
repentance, is in the palace garden. This gives ample scope for the 
Introduction of Nature as an important element in the drama. Tlie 
one palace scene is to bring about the contrast between Free Nature 
In the forest and the dead formalities in the palace. The Heaven 
and the Earth, the supernatural and the natural, the king and the 
common people, the? Sage and the affairs of the world—all are blende 
ed into a very harmonious whole. 

The most dominating character in the drama is the great Sage 
Ka^va, the foster-father of the heroine; he appears on the stage only 
once, at tlie lime of the farewell of the heroine from her forest home^ 
in the Fourth Act, Yet we feel his dominating presence through¬ 
out the drama; the story receives the power for its movement, its 
whole momentum, from this great personality. The hero do^ 
nothing, the heroine does nothing. Everything b done by this great 
Sage, An eternal eelebate, he becomes a wry fond father always 
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worried about the marriage of the heroine when she came of age, 
and even undertaking a hard pilgrimage to expiate any sin that 
might be in the girl in so far as she was not securing a suitable com¬ 
panion in life- He has renounced, he is a hermit, only in so far as 
his private life was concerned; be never started a movement to con¬ 
vert people to his way of living and never organised an Order to 
which he admitted people. He w'orked for the people in their 
normal life. 

In contrast to him is the other sage who too makes his appear¬ 
ance only once and that in a casual way: he is the irritable Durvdsas 
who cast a curse on the heroine. He is not felt either prior to this 
or after this and his curse had no real effectj its effects, temporary, 
were wiped off very easily. H.e had the form of a hermit; he was 
full of a sense of self-importance and could never understand the 
realities of the world. He had no sense of values either and he in¬ 
flicted such a hard punishment for such a simple error. For¬ 
bearance, compassion and tolerance are nowhere near him. the very 
qualities that should make Up 3 hermit. He destroyed^ rather tried 
to destroy, in a moment what the oilier true hermit hud built up 
during many years. He came, did damage and disappeared while 
the other remained, worked up, built up and continued. 

The king is a great contradiction in himself and it is this contra¬ 
diction within w'hich makes the character so very' interesting; but 
for this contradiction, he would have been a simple, insipid figure 
an the stage. We see him m various setting^. First he appears in 
the act of hunting and then suddenly the character changes. When 
he hears that the great Sage had left the hermitage entrust mg the 
duties of receiving guests to his daughter, his interest in paying a 
visit to the hermitage flares up, and he conceals hi& real intention 
with the apologetic slatement that she would convey to the Sage his 
great devotion and loyalty to him. Instead of straightway going 
into the hermitage, he hides himself behind a tree to watch the three 
girls as they are watering the trees and creepers in Ibe garden. 
A bee comes out of a flower and disturbs the heroine who shouts out; 
the companions say, “You call out for the king. " Tliat gives an 
opportunity for the hero to make his appearance from behind the 
tree, as if he was protecting the girls who were attacked by some 
evil being: His identity is discovered hy them and yet he con¬ 
soles himself thinking that they would believe Mm to be only a 
king's agent- He is accustomed to all the formalities snd cere¬ 
monies of court and here he has to move like an ordinarj’ person; 
he is happy to be so free in an informul setting and yet His feeling 
that his identity has been detected makes him a little uncomfortable 
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in that setting. The two companions taunt the heroine, and the heroine 
tries to p away when one of them stops her saying that she should 
pay back her debt in the form of an extra tree watered by the com- 
panion on behaJi of the heroine. The king's own nature steps in 
and the hero offers his ring to the companion to get the heroine 
released fr™ that obligation. There is a sort of humour in the 
Situation. Tile king's simple nature us an individual and hig feelins 
of royal status come into mutual conflict and that creates the hu, 
moroins situation. We like him as a simple, good-natured man and 
we pity him for his royal status. 

sitting on the throne when the heroine under proper eseon goes to 

**“ “ ‘‘“e. devoid ol anv human 

touch, thinking only of the palace and its formalities aiid cere¬ 
monies There fa the liveried attendant entering first as art emblem 
of «>yal^. and then the king himself is introduced as a cider fatl- 
gned with the weight of government, hfa human nature throw^ into 
the baek-gtmmd bemg hidden by this sclf-consciousness of his royal 
position. there is a human clement In him as a man which fa con. 

paraphernalia, and we see just a glimmer of 
It when he says that his opportunity to sit on the throne had only 
roug t to a clq^ his long^cherished eagerness for that position 
with no special advantage and witji tiie weight of his work without 
anything to compensate it. He as a crowned king orders that the 
gUMts be received at a parUculat place by a particular official in a 
particular manner. He does not recognise the heroine and even re- 
fu^s to coiisider any such possibility, stiff In his replies, unbending 
in bis obstinacy, emphasising bis royal status and iniolerent of any 
one and any other view. Such a presentation of the character of 
My one would have been revolting but for his presentation in an 
earlier sc^ with aU his human traits and human frailties This 

\ ‘he 

mg in the hermitage m the earUer Acts as a simple person and hfa 

comhToS™!^'! *" another hermitage as a king with liuman features 
combined. It is such a combination of contrasts that makes the 
character so veiy inteiesliag. me 

confidential companion of the king, just a simple 
to rf to be a humorist; he is just an occasion for the kfaig 

of T lyrical poetry in the form 

of dialog®. In the Second Act, the confidential companion fa the 
only suitable pereon that could be introduced and in the Third Act 
the two compamons of the heroine and the heroine herself appeal^ 
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only to give an occ^iotn for some of Uie moat lyocai, passages in the 
drama, This lyrical portion prepares the muid of the audience for 
the intense activity and brisk moveineni in the next two AcU, In 
the Sixth Act. we are taken once more into a situation oi lyrical 
poetry that eases the mind from the Htiain of the Fifth Act, where 
the king rejects the heroine and the escorts from the hermitage too 
refuse to take her beck. 

One of the two disdples who accompany the heroine is also a 
very strong cdiaracter, assertive and firm in his i^dews» fearless in 
giving expressioti to his feelings. He calls tJie king a fraud in so 
far as his politics is nothing but cheating others. Tlje most interesting 
characters in the whole drama are the tw^o companjons of the 
heroine. They have a single heart and a single mlsaioti, to help the 
herome in her life. But they are a contrast to each other and it is 
this contrast that gives life to the two characters* One is jovial and 
talkative, provoking talk also^ ready with jokes, very resourceful in 
creating humorous situations. The other is rather serious with 
fewer words^ but full of humaii traits, able to understand others and 
even ready to lake a joke for its true value. Both are full of life 
and sincerely devoted to the heroine. 

There are other very interesting character delineations lik^ the 
hsherman •who finds the kirig*s ring inside a fish and brings it to the 
king recognising It from the name engraved on it and the poliremnn 
who catches Mm for being in possession of the king^s treasure. 
There is the commander of the army w‘ho v/ants a day’s freedom 
from hunting and yet pretends to be very enthusiastic about the 
hunting The son of the hero in the last Act where he is introduced 
as playing with a lion cub, is another very interesting character* 
The friend of the heroine's mother w'ho was keeping a very vigilant 
watch over the afTatrs of the heroine does not appear on the 
stage. The liveried attendant of the king fcalled the Kancakin), 
an aged man. full of his sense of duty and proud of his posi- 
Uon, also is a very impressive character. In all such cases, the cha¬ 
racter is sketched with a very few strokes^ and even with such a 
small number of strokes we get a picture very clear and vivid^ sharp¬ 
ly drawn with a well-marked individuality. It is in the sketches 
of the characters v,»bo appear only v-ery seldom on the stage that wc 
find the mastery of K3lid£sa to the art of charocLer delirteation. 

Then there are characters that are not introduced as characters 
in a drama, that appear only as an embellishment on the back¬ 
ground and on the borders: T mean the objects of Nature. They 
appear as living characters, with feelings, among whom the chamc- 
ters live as companions and as equals. In the First Act, the heroine 
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vfiXh the two companions sippears watering tbe garden. They speak 
of the trees and the creepers in terms of the beloved and the lover. 
They talk of their marriage, and this gives an occasion for introduc¬ 
ing the prospective union of the heroine with a suitable companion. 
In the Fifth Act, there is tlie leave-taking when the trees and the 
animals and the birds come in as companions of the heroine. Tlic 
objects of Nature are as much active charactets in the drama as 
the Uving characters like men and women. 

The supernatural also comes into the development of the plot 
of the drama. The supernatural element helps to prepare the mind 
of the audience for the new situations arising, while such situations 
arise as a natural sequence to the events in the drama Thus there 
is a balance between the natural and the superfiaturaL Even the 
curse of the wicked sage is not presented as having any active func¬ 
tion in the development of the plot. The king on the throne is pre¬ 
sented In such a way that any one would feel that he actuaUy re¬ 
membered the events in the forest but was pretending to know 
nothing about it to save Ida face when he was sitting on the throne 
surrounded by his officials; they would not like that the king went 
to the forest and married a girl in a hermitage. By the time the 
scene is fitiished^ there is the revelation of the actual fact and the 
remorse of the king at his mistake and the consequent suffering of 
the heroihe. The sight of the ring and its effect in reminding the 
king of his actions in tlte forest hermitage are not openly presented 
to the audience during a main Act, but only in an interlude between 
two Acts. Wliat actually impresses on the audience is that the king 
simply pretended not to remember any of the events in the forest m 
the Royal Assembly while, when he was left alone, he repented his 
action done when be was sitting on the throne. Other minor Items 
of Lhe supernatural like the quivering of the hand when the king 
entered the foriist hermitage w^hich indicated association with a be^ 
loved, are only the popular beliefs of the times which were quite 
natural on the stage. The forest nymphs Hving on the trees sup¬ 
plied the silk robes and decorations and the ornaments for the 
heroine to go to the palace; this is in unison with the situation, and 
the joumey of the hero to the heavens is also in accord with the 
nature of an epic hero. The supernatural elements prepare the 
proper atmosphere for the different stages in the development of 
(he plot while the events take place in natural sequence^ 

The whole drama is n harmonious assemblage of factors that are 
different from one another into a unit; the grant Sage and the king, 
the great Sage and the pretender sage, the differenl sides of the hero, 
the two companions of the heroirte, the human beings and the 
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aTimmte end izianimate Nature and the semi-divine beings, earth 
and heaven, forest hermitage atid palace— all are brought into a 
harmonious whole. Everything O-ts into Its place and the differences 
are obliterated. The hard facts of the world are presented in a 
rojnaxilic setUrig. We know that what we see is something different 
from what comes within our normal experience, and yet we feel 
that everything is very natural and we believe in the reality of the 
situations. That is the great Art. 

am POEMS 

0 . Raghuvam^sa 

The fiaghuifaritso Is an epic poem in eighteen cantos. As the 
name implies, it deals with the Raghu dynasty. It is perhaps one of 
Kalidasa'.s earliest compositions. We do not know whether it is his 
earliest composltian or whether the drama MdlanlfcagnimiTro preced¬ 
ed it. The probability is that he started this epic as his first attempt at 
poetry. After a prayer that he may be endowed with the ability to 
command proper language for proper ideas for a poem, he apologises 
for his undertaking, having regard to the vast dilTerencc between his 
intellecl and Lhe theme, and confesses that he may be the target of 
ridicule for this effort like a dwarf trying to pluck a fruit on the 
high hroneb of a tree; then he excuses himself that he is proHneedhig 
along the path chalked out by earlier poets, like a thread following 
the holes on a gem made by a gem-cutter. This long prelude to the 
poem indicates that this was his first attempt at writing poetry. 

The dynasty of the Raghus is introduced by on enumeration of 
the great qualities of the kings of that dynasty and the poet rei:|ueats 
the readers to judge it with sympathy since he is persuaded to make 
that undertaking by the great qualities of tJiose kings. The f|r^ 
king is Dillpa. In the line starting from Manu the son of Vivasvat 
Cthe Sun k and this king is described in eighteen I'erses. Here we 
do not Ree the palace or the military ofRcials or the ministers or any 
of the paraphernalia and pomp as emblems of royalty, but only the 
virtues of a noble ruler. He had no son and so he undertook a jour¬ 
ney to the hermitage of his teacher Vasias, in the forest. Here 
Kalidasa hnds ample opportunity to describe Nature, the peacocks 
and the antelopes and the various kinds of birds on the way. He also 
introduces a peasant who offers the king new milk products prepared 
in his cottage. On reaching the hermitage where also there are 
trees and birds and anijimls, he meets the teacher who tells him 
that he had once neglected to show proper respect to the divine Cow. 
Kamadhenu, when he wa.s returning from Heaven and that such r 
neglect of duty was the cause for the arrest of his royal tine. He ed-^ 
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vises the king to Xouk After the dsugliler of thai divine Cow In tUe 
forest until she would bless him with a proper boon. Here we sec 
the king like an ordinary manj looking after a cow in die forest, in 
the beautiful surroundings of JJatum. The cow tries hb fldtilily by 
creating an aiiificiQl lion tliat sits on her while she has wandered 
intti a crave, unnoticed by the king who b admiring the grandeur 
of the motintain scenery. He requests the lion to spare the cow, the 
lionv advises him to return to the hermitage since he cannot hurt 
the lion with any weapon in so far as be is a servnut of the great 
God Siva, protecting a tree there. The king offers his own body in 
exchange for the cow and falls fiat on the ground for the lion to 
eat him up, and when he lifts his head since none b touching him 
there is only the cow and no lion. She tells him that she was only 
trying his fidelity and that she is pleased with hb service; she asks 
him to suggest a boon that she may give him, and ho wants nothing 
except that he may have a son worthy to be the starting point for a 
new royal dynasty. This is the theme of the first two cantos. 

The queen became pregnant and a son was bom, to whom the 
name Haghu was given. He had his education and when still a boy, 
the king wanted to perform a satriflee which the lord of Heaven, 
Indra, did. not approve, and Indra stole the horse that was let loose 
prior to the performance of the sacrifice. The boy who was protecting 
the horse chased the divine lord and in the fight that ensued, the 
mortal boy discharged arrows from below and the divine warrior 
shot the weapons from above; the hoy fought so valiantly that Indra 
had to use his divine weapon to stop the boy’s assault. He was very 
much pleased witli his valour and returned the horse raying tlial his 
father would have the fruits of that sacrifice even without perform¬ 
ing iU After the retirement of the king from the throne in his old 
age the prince Raghu become king. He undertook a march of victory 
round the whole of India to bring the entire country under one cul* 
tur^il power. Here it b the objects of Nature that form the chief 
theme for the description, though in a march of victory army and 
battle cannot be kept out completely. The rice cultivation, the palm 
trees, the sandal tree®, the elephants and the rivers and the flowers 
are described in appropriate regions. After going round the whole 
of the present-day India through the eastern and the western coasts, 
Raghu reached Persia where the Yavana fGreeki damsels enjoyed 
their wines, where the army fought riding on horses and where the 
soldiers had beards and wore turbans, He marched northwards to 
the Osus river where there were the Huns and then he went to Kam- 
hoja on the north-west and to Kashmir, where the saffron was grow¬ 
ing in the fields. He ascended tfce mighty Himalayas, when he 
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felt the mountain a match to him aad Ihe mountain felt him a match 
too. The lions, the trees, the herbs that emit a glow at night, the 
various tribes on the mountains, all ate described, sad then he 
reaches the ess torn end in Assam and returns to his capital. Thl 5 
is a march of victory for the king, but it is also a Nature description 
in the various regions, witii the customs and manners prevalent m 
those regions. These events form the subject matter for the third 
and the fourth canton In the fifth canto, a disciple of a great sage 
who hn5 (iiiished his education and wants to pay his fee which 
happens lo be s large mm, approaches the king, who at that time has 
given imay all his wealth at the close of a great sRcrifice. Uc de* 
cides to take the necessary wealth from Kubera, the lord of wealth, 
a semi-divine person, and the latter is afraid of the king s invasion 
and fills his treasury with gold and gems at night. The king hears 
about this wonder In the morning from the keepers of the treasury* 
and gives the disciple what he grants and desires to give more, which 
he does not take. Ac thb time* the king of Vidarhha decides on 
holding 3 wedding ceremony for his sister, Indumatl. at which she 
Is to select her husbond from among the assembled princes and 
kings. Raghu too has an invitation so that be can send bis son* 
nhmed Aja* for the ceremony. The prince starts on bis journey, 
enjoys the hospitality of the common people in the villages and once 
makes a halt on the banks of the river ffarmada. An elephant attacks 
the army, he discharges an arrow gently to retire him and not to 
kill him: the elephant turns into the form of a shining demigod He 
lell.^ the prince that he became an elephant through the curse of 
a 58ge and that ho regained his nature on the touch of the prince's 
arrow. He instructs him in the use of some divice weapons and 
blesses him and wishes him all success. The prince reaches the 
capital cf the Vidarbha country and Is duly recciv^ at the en^ 
trance to the City. He specids his night comfortably after his 
journey and in the morning he is awakened by the bards singing 
about the morning, which piece, only a few verses, is rceoguised 
as one of the best in the whole range of Sanskrit literature accord¬ 
ing to tradition. This closes the fifth canto. 

In the sbeth canto, there is the sissembly of kings and princes 
who had gone to the Vidarbha country as suitors for the hand of 
the princess. The prince AJa is there 3iid he too takes his seal among 
the others. An elderly lady who know's alt about the dynastic de^ 
tails describes the kings one by one. The princess would be able 
to have some enjoyment or other in the palace of the various kings. 
Among such enjoyments there b( no mention of any royal pomp ond 
luxuries. It is all an enjoyment of some aspect of Nature, the ocean 
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wind mstlinu the pabn-tree ieaveji on the east coast, the breeze 
from the river, the garden on tile cil^ suburbs, the hiib with the 
peacocks dancing on the rocks in the rainy season, the sandaL^wood 
tree on which the cardamom creepers wind round and so on. in 
the end AJa is accepted, and In the next canto, there is a detailed 
description of the actual wedding ceremony. 'Ihe ladies ol the city 
crowd at the windows in the street when the pair rides on a she- 
elephant to go to the hall where the ceremony is to take place. After 
the wedding, the pair leaves for the kingdom of the bridegroom, 
and the disappointed kings waylay them; but Aja is equal to the 
occasion, and single-handed, he defeats the entire army of his 
enemies, Tliey reach the palace. 

The king retired and Aja became king. One day when the 
king and the queen Indumati were in the garden, a garland fell on 
her body and she dropped down dead; the kin g was full of grief and 
was wailing and even the trees and the birds expressed their grief. 
The family teacher sent a message to the king to console him on this 
sad event; the queen was a celestial damsel and she became a mor¬ 
tal on account of a curse by a sage. She would return to her celestial 
status when a celestial garland would fall on her. At that time a 
pair of demigods were going along the skies and by chance a gar¬ 
land fell down from their hands ajid et its touch the queen again 
became a celestial damsel. He too could join her after Ms death. 
He continued his rule iintU the son came of age, and when he came 
cf age with proper education, the king put him on the throne and 
with his Yogic powers, he cast off his body and reached the heaven 
where he was united with his former queen. Here a part of the 
epic ends and there is a very happy end. 

Here there are three kings each with a clear-cut mdividualily. 
The first wa* devoted to his kingdom and his people and suffered 
life in the forest as a cowherd for the sake of his people. The 
second was a great warrior who fought even with the lord of the 
heavens as a mere boy and also concluded a march of victory over 
the entire country, The third was a prince who enjoyed a happy 
life on earth and reached heaven. There is much of l^-iture des¬ 
cription also in this portion. 

In six cantos, the story of Sri Hama is described; the successor 
to Aja wa,*: the father of Sri Etama, king Da^aratha. The descrip¬ 
tion of hi5 reign, the description of the Spring season and of his 
hunting expedition at the clotse of the season, form the subject matter 
of the ninth canto, and from the 10th canto, the story of Sn‘ Hama, 
as given In the ffeirndgona, is given with fidelity in five cantos. The 
narration has necessarily to be rather rapid, and there are occasions 
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when the poet is able to paint some very touching scenes* Sri Eaiua 
had to go as a boy lor the protection of a sacrifice snd on the way 
back, he went to the country of Videha and married Sita; then 
when they were all returning to their capital thsy had to lace a 
strong enemv, Paraiu Rama; the mBeting of Sr^ Bama with tl^ 
adversary is beautifuUy and graphically painted When towards 
the close Sri R™ bad his victory over his enemy Bava^m had 
abducted his consort during his exile in the forest, and when he 
was returning in an aerial oar over the ocean to his capital, he 
showed the ocean below to hU consort Sita, and that description is 
recognised as one of the best in Sanskrit literature according to 
iraditioii and abo according to modem judgement. Sri Rama had 
to abandon his consort on account of public talk that she must have 
lost her purity during life in the enemyb captivity, and the scene 
of consultation among the brothers and the final abandonment and 
the message of the heroine to Sri Eima from the forest where she 
was abandoned, are also very touching. 

After the departure of Sri Rama from this world, his son Ku^ 
became king and he changed his capital from Ayodhya. the anees. 
tml capital, to a new city called after him as KuMvatL Durmg 
sleep one night, the Spirit of the abandoned capital appeared 
fore him in the form a young bdy and gave a touching description 
of the pathetic condition of the deserted city after hb departure. 
This too is a very charming section. His son Atithi succeeded him 
and in the sixteenth canto there is the description of Summer and 
of a water sport and some incidents on that occasion, which too b 
very beautiful. In the seventeenth canto a large number of kings 
are'described, each in three or four verses, and such pen pictures 
are also very graphic. In the eighteenth canto, the last king, 
named Agnivarna. is introduced. He was a very indolent person, 
spending hb whole time in the harem enjoying fife among the 
women-folk, dissipathig his life and ignoring the duUes imposed on 
him as ruler. He would not even appear on the balcony to be seen 
bv the people who thronged in the pabce to have a sight of him, but 
would only put his feet outside through the window. His life ended 
in inclinable diseases and he died when the queen was pregnant. The 
queen sat on the throne as regent. This is the close of the epic. 

In this epic we see a large number of characters drawn, each 
with a sharply cut individuality, seen in clear reliet fuU of life, 
moving in a variety of situations, and we see also the descriptions of 
Nfliure with all its wealth and variety Uke seasons and forests and 
trees and creepers and flowers and brec^fe and mountains and animals 
and birds end rivers, with Fairies and Forest Kympli^, gods and 
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rnsn and king? and the wise people and the common men—all 
brought together on the same scene. It is a whole world drawn 
on a small scale without missing any detail and witltout losing anv 
clarity of visioTi and perspective. 

The Raghavadiia is the greatest of Sanskrit epics of that pat¬ 
tern. it is simple and even children start their study of the 
language with portions of this epic^ and yet even scholars in their 
mature years find enough scope for further study in this epic, find¬ 
ing foil satisfaction for their intellect and emotion In this epic. 11 
is full of human touches and its realism is ilJuTninated with occa¬ 
sional glow of supeniatutuL events. An epic hero and an epic theme 
hecotne insipid in diy reallsnif and an undiluted supem&turalisin re¬ 
moves the human interest from it Here there is a happy combi- 
natlDHi of both in proper proportions. 

h. Kum^rasamhiiavd 

The KumariwnmbJiatja is a short epic in eight cantos. It is cer¬ 
tain that the poet had an intention of writing the further portions, 
and we do not know why he left the work unfinished. Some later 
poet completed the work and wrote also a commentary on that por¬ 
tion ^ for which there are no commentaries from earlier commentators. 
Kumara is the name of the god i the vrord meaning young or prince) 
who became* tile leader of the nmiy of gods and who exterminated 
the demons when the latter harassed the gods tn Heaven, There is 
no prayer, there la no apology in the beginning of the epic. The epic 
is started straightaway and the start is with the announcement of 
the great mountain of Himalayas and the Spirit that presides over 
the mountain. This is followed fay a grand description of the moun¬ 
tain with divine damsels and various tribes that reside there, the 
animals like lions and elephants, the clouds that reach up only to the 
half the height on the sides, the herbs that emit a glow which reaches 
to the Inaide of the eaves, the breeze, the snow deposited on Its tops 
and so on. 

The tnouniain had a wife named Mon£, and they hud a fron bom 
who was named MainSlta. Then was born a daughter, who was 
known as Parvati, being the daughter of Parratn iMountain), It so 
happened that the great God Siva had a wife named SatT, daughter of 
Daksa who was one of the Prajjparis (Lords of men, Ihe primal 
progenitors of humanity L She suffered aomie humiliatinn at the 
hands of her father and through her Yogio powers she left off her 
body and was bom again as this daughter of the mountain Hima- 
vafi, also known as the FEimalayas. One day a great sage prophe¬ 
sied that the some great God Aiva would become her husband in 
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due course. Tins great god bad lakeiL to ijermanent penance for 
some purpose that is inscrutable and he took up bis abode on the 
mounuins on the babk of River Canges, a pJac^ that 1& described 
by Kalidasa as fit for a young couple to meet and make love to each 
other rather than for undertaking a penance. The mountain Hima- 
van commissioned her to go to serve the great God during his penance; 
she Iifld grown up to be a very enchanting young lady and tha 
description of her youth is very diarmingly given by Kalidasa. 
This is the first canto. 

At this stage, a demon named Taraka was causing much harass- 
tneni to the gods, and the gods went to the Creator Hrahmii for protec¬ 
tion, He told them that he had given that demon a boon that gods 
would not be able to kill him except a son born to Siva, who had 
undertaken a penance and would not marry and have a son. He 
advised them that somehow they must try to create m that God 
some love for the young girl who was ser^dng her so that be would 
marry her and have a son. The kimg of the gods» Indra. summon¬ 
ed Kamadeva live Liord of Love and asked him to try his powers to 
change the mind of the God, and Kamadeva with his wife Rati and 
his attendant Vasanta (Spring sessoni went to the place where $iva 
was sitting in penance* There is a description of the whole forest 
that had l^otns .wlent and motionless so that there be no disturb^ 
ance for.the penance. Suddenly the whole forest chunged its ap¬ 
pearance, the Spring season having started out of its proper time. 
The yoinig lady was approaching the God with a garland In her 
hand and Kamadeva look the opportunity to discharge an arrow. 
The God felt a change in himself, looked around artd saw Kama- 
deva with bis bow bent at the point of discharging the arrow and in 
his anger sent out flames of fire from his eyes which consumed 
Kamadeva. His wife Rati wailed bitterly at the loss of her hus¬ 
band. This doses the fourth canto. The description of the Spring 
season, the approach of Parvati, the burning o! KSmadeva—these 
are all verv grophicallv described in the third canto and the wait¬ 
ing of Rati, the wife of the dead K^adevo, fomos the theme for a 
very pathetic elegy in the fourth canto. 

After this frustrstimi of all her hopes, Parvati decides to per¬ 
form penance to propitiate the God. and her severe penance attracts 
ihe attention of the God who appears beforji her in the form of a 
young disciple. After asoertalning her Intentions in undertaking 
such 0 severe self-mortiflcation. he tries to dissuade her from it talk¬ 
ing disparagingly of the God. She gets angry at this and asks him 
io depart. The God is pleased with her Fidelity and promises to 
beeomc her husband, and she returns'to her parents. Himavon, 
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her father, sends a message to the God through the great Seven Sages 
and the marriage ts settled. Here eloses the sixth canto. 

In the seventh canto the grant God Ls turned from & hermit into 
a young and charming bridegroom and he approaches the capital 
city of Lhe King of Mountains for the wedding. There is a descrip¬ 
tion of the city ladies thronging to the windows to have a sight of 
the bridegroom, in more or less identical words that are found in 
the case of the city Indies thronging to see Aja, in the seventh canto 
of the Raghuvamsa. when he entered the city for the wedding cere¬ 
mony. The wedding cffl-emony is very graphically described in the 
seventh canto. In the eighth canto, there is a very detailed and 
charming description of their honeymoon on the mountains; yet the 
God was not aatbrfied with the enjoyment in her company. In this 
rather unnatuml context, the text of the epic comes to a close. Some 
one has in later times completed the epic by adding the story of Lhe 
birth of a son. Skanda or Kumara, his leadership of the army of the 
gods and the final destruction of the demon. 

KMidasa. must have meant to complete the epic; the further 
portion of the tale is promised in the earlier parts of the epic. The 
ffoghuyaThia is full of reminiscences of this latter portion, which 
shows that his mind was saturated with this ideal hero and his great 
martial valour, which he must have been thinking to present in the 
latter part of the epic. But he did not conclude it. No one accepts 
the View that the remaining porlion, now found added, following 
the eight cantos, is the work of Kalidasa. There is a story cur¬ 
rent in Indian tradition that Piirvati was annoyed with sucli a de- 
^ed and graphic and realistic description of her honeymoon and 
deprived ICMidasu of his poetic talents through a curse. 

In tim epic we find the same philosophy of life which Kalidasa 
presents in his dramas. In the Mnleuifcaptifmitni, a young lady who 
l^d taken to the Monastic Order, becomes the chief instrument for 
the union of the hero and the heroine. In the a great 

sage who had renounced the world and taken to eternal ceUbacy 
becomes the fond foster-father of the heroine and works for her 
union with a auituble consort. Here the Great God himself is 
brou^t Into the stage, and when he had decided to miioimce all 
the affaira and interest^ m a worldly Hfe, he is slowly and naturaily 
coiivcrtcd into a bridegroom, and he spends his life in wedlock for 
a thousand years and yet he Is not content. Life Is real, life is im- 
^mnt, life is valuable, life is beautiful, life is enjoyable The 
hi^iest happiness is withm life on earth, and even God had shown 
it by his Own life example! 
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The descrlpUons in the epic are superb. There is Nature com* 
ing Ln for iti, lull ahare. There is s combination of contrasts in 
situations and in characters, Wc ate the Himalayas, a great mnua- 
lain with all grandeur and at the same time we see also a majestk 
picture of a great emperor with his vivid persemaiity. Gods are 
brought Into the midst of men and are made to live the normal We 
of men which should h& their ideal life. The realistic presentatimi 
of Nature is llliiminated with the romantic glow of the supemsturaL 
AH contrasts are brought within a harmcniious unit o£ art. Here is 
combined beauty with a deep philosciphy, 

c* MeghadiLta 

The MeghodijTn is a small lyric in a little over one hundred 
verses, divided into two parts. There is practically no story* 
There was the demigod Kubera, living in the north in the Hima¬ 
layas. He y^as enraged at one of ins ministers since he was exceed- 
ing hb powers and doomed him to exile for a year; the minister 
took up his residence during the period of banishment In the forests 
in the south where Sii Rama had spent his days of exile, as given 
Ln the RdTunyo^. That was his first separation from his wife; the 
rainy season is specially liard for lovers in separation to bear and 
this was iheir first separation. The mmy season was approaching 
and he saw a thick dark cloud slowly rising fiom the mountain sides. 
He decided to send a message of consolation to his beloved through 
the clnud that would be moving northwards, where his own home 
was. The poem is thus called '*Cloud m^ghai Messenger iDiimr. 
In the first part there is a description of the route which tho cloud 
has to follow lo reach the destination and in the second part there 
is a description of the city and his home and the condition of hb 
beloved^ as imagined by him. during the separation and a final 
message of solace promising happy life again when he would return 
homeu 

There is a pereqnificatlon of the objects of Nature. The cloud 
becomes a lover and the rivers become the beloveds. There are the 
vilbge girls engaged in agriculture, unaccustomed to the city ways 
of showing their affection, there arc the birds and the animals as his 
companLona, there are the mountains where he could find rest, On 
the route, the city of Vidi^ is spoken of as the Imperial Capital fa¬ 
mous in the whole world* and it is in this VidtsA that the events In 
the stofy of his drama the JVfflkmiftdgnimitra took place. There is a 
detailed description of the dly of Ujjnin, but no mention of & king 
or a palace. The description deals with the common people. The 
description of the city w'here the demigods spend a happy life b in 
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contrast to the contlilion in which the heroine has lo live in ^paFOtion 
and in the description oi the route also, there is a combination of the 
happmess in union between a Lover and his beloved and also the sad 
canditton during their sejiamtiQn; this prepares the reader for the des¬ 
cription of the conditiem of the heroine in the second part, in this poem 
there is a combiDallon of Nature and human emotions. The entire 
first part is Nature poetry and the second part contains the presenta¬ 
tion of human emotions in certain conditiona. This poem is recog¬ 
nised as the most beautiful lyric in Sanskrit and can stand side by 
side with any beautiful specimen of poetry- in any languagCn 

d. ,Rtusaihhdra 

The la another short lyric of Kalidisn^ There is 

considerable doubt about its authenticity as a work of Katiriaqj> it 
has not been commented upon by any one who has commented upon 
the other works of Kalidasa. The quality of the poetry is also not of 
that standard which one finds in the other works. The work receives 
its name from ^?ru (Seasonli Sainfi^ro (Compendium!; it is a brief des¬ 
cription of the six seasons recognised in India, starling from the 
Gri^a < Summeri and ending with Ihe Fajponfa (Spring). The 
Indian year, starting from the Spring Equinox starts also with the 
Spring season; but here the Spring season is put to the last, being the 
most important season from the point of view of poets. 

It Ls not a mere description of tlie seasons; what U; more import¬ 
ant is that there is a combination of man's emotional states in the 
various seasons from the point of view of man^s love for women. 
There is such a change in his emotional moods and also in the w'ay 
in which the emotions exhibit themselves, between season and season. 
Here there is another aspect of the theme found in his Afepfiadutci, 
the combination of Nature with man^s life and man's emotionai 
states in the varying conditions of Nature, Here there is beauty 
in poetry, though the poem does not rise to the standards of Kali¬ 
dasa as found in the other works. Thus, there la a description of 
the Autuniji ) in the fourth canto of the prior 

to the heroes undertaking the march of victory and there Ls the des^ 
cription of the Spring i in the Kumdrasombhoon when 

Kamadeva (Lord of Lovej with bis wife Ralt and bis companion Va- 
sonffl I Spring! approaches the great God to tempt Him, The des¬ 
criptions of the seasons in the j^tuactiihfra do not come up to these 
standards. Nor is Nature so beautifully dealt with as in his other 
works. Yet the work is generally recogmsed *13 a genuine poem 
of KalidSsa, 
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Uvj observations 

K^dasa is a poet of the people, wrote about the people ajid for 
the people It is true that he wrote about kings and gods^ and it Is 
also said by some that be wrote lor the kings and those who 
surroimdfid the kings, Tlie foot is that at the time when Kalid^ 
wrote his poetry, the kings had become a very important Jaclor in 
the life of the people and he could not ignore such an important 
factor in the Ufe of the people wlien he wrote about the people and 
for the people. The poets of the Vedas did not write their poetry 
about kings, and U they wrote poetry about gods, the gods bocamu 
the compimions of the people in their poetry. Tlvere are kings too 
mentioned in the Vedie poetry; but they appear only as the 
presentatives of the culture of Ibe people, as representatives of the 
genius of the people. The kings never dominated the life of the 
people; if any one had any deminaUng position in Lhe Vedic lue, 
it was the poets. But a change came over the general set-up of the 
life of the people from Vedic times, and the purpose of the great 
poets of the Classical Age was to restore the Vedic condition of the 
dcanlnance of the people in their own affairs, to restore lhe equaii^ 
of the conunon people and of the kings and of gods. VTicn the world 
is a reaUiy, when life is important, the common people also become 
important in the set-up of life. But when the world is present^ 
as Insignificant, when life is presented as an accident, when the 
real goal is presented as outside of the world and <d life, some 
people exploit the common people, and they are the kings and 
priests. The kings assume ai^ important position as patrons of the 
new doctrines, and the people do not mind such a dominance of 
kings in a world that is unreal and in a life that Is only an accident; 
they are content that according to the new doctrine, they have a 
goal outside of the world and of life and that the kings are helping 
them towards that desimaUon of absolute happiness. The pnests 
also joined the kings and brought in gods to prominence as savioure 
of humanity. The priests promised Heaven to the common people 
and asked them to ignore the world and the affairs of the world 
and to devote themselves to finding out the path which Ih^ could 
have through the religion of which the priests were the custodia^. 
Thus both the kings and the priests worked out in mutual coilabi> 
raUon a scheme of imtionai life where they could exploit the com¬ 
mon people and remain dommanl in the life of the people, 

Kalidasa found the kings and gods as readily available mate¬ 
rial and he took them and made use of them as material for art. 
The kings were presented as noble men freed from palaces and 
luxuries and all the emblems and paraphernalia of imperial pomp. 
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They worked for the people, moved among the people and Lived Like 
the common people. They were presented es valiant heroes, war¬ 
riors with maitltd exploits excelling even the gods, endowed with 
all the human traits and human ejnotions and human cravings and 
human failings. They defended the borders of the country against 
any aggression, through their manial queiities and consolidated the 
cultural wealth of the country so that the country remained a single 
unit. They encouraged and helped education and set an example to 
the people in iheir own education and cultural equipments. They 
worked for the prosperity of the country and for the welfare of the 
people, and they took on themselves full responsibility for any suffer¬ 
ing or loss among the people. They maintained law and order accord¬ 
ing to the principles and there was no distinction between relatives 
and strangers in the matter of dispensing with Justice. The kings 
in K^daaa are not autocrats, they arc great and noble persons. 

The priests also had come to stay as an important factor in the 
life of the people at the time when KMidSsa made his appearance. 
But he turned them again into good and useful citizens functioning 
in the national life for the good of the people. That is what we 
find in Vasi^|ha in the jRaghimomsc, Ln Kaj?va in the ,;^kunpilii and 
hi the young lady in the Mdiai^ifedgnimitra, who had joined the 
Monastic Order, Not one of them misled the people along the paths 
tovrards some unattainable goals or towards goals that are not w'orth- 
while to look for. They gave the people sound counsel so that they 
could lead a happy life in this world and in this life. They prepared 
persons in their charge for a (lotmal and useful life in this world; 
that is what wc find in the case of the heroine and her two compa¬ 
nions in the ^^kuntata. They were also practical men having a good 
grasp of the realities of the world and having a correct sense of 
true values. 

Goci» too had become rather prominent at that time. Gods ap¬ 
pear Ln the works of Kalidasa; but they are not the terrible beings 
sitting far high up^ aloof from man and his world. We Q^nd Indra, 
the king of the gods as rather a weak person standing in need of 
tile help of ihe kings on the earth in his battles againsL the demons 
and wo find heroes on the earth, like the prince who fought againsi 
Indra in the third canto of the Roghuvomifl, standing against India 
even In very unfavourable positions for fight* The Great God Siva 
in the KttmdrcLsambhaott changes from an ascetic into a bridegroom. 
He is always presented as the dirdhonorwuora i ^ half ; 

Naii: = woman; liuam — Lord), the great God with half of himself 
as a woman. lie represents the full life of man in the world. There 
i? no element of **Evil" arising out of woman for man and on the 
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other hand equal shariug with a woman is necessary for a full UfC'. 
this is what the God represents as the ideal of life- 

l-he world b not a place of sin and suffering. The world is 
beautiful and life in the world contains within Itsell ah the poten- 
lialities for full happiness for man in his life. There is no to 
look outside of the world and of life for iiappiness. Thus, Kalida^ 
describes Nature with all its beauties and glones, on earth 

ia happier than gods in Heaven, and in the 7ikramorv<iiiytt, there is 
the philosophy of life presented that the damsels in Heaven covet tie 
companionship of man on earth (or happiness. It is not go^. U ^ 
not kings and it is not priesLs, it is the poets Umt know what happi¬ 
ness is and where happiness is. The common people are pre* 
sented along with Nature as forming an integral and valuable part 
of this world of beauty and happiness. The common people 
brought face to face with kings and priests and even god^ and they 
are equal to the latter and sometimes even superior to thein» 

There are diflerent iheories about aestlietics also revaalcd En 
the works of KiUdasa. There are beautiful things in the world that 
are suited to Art. Everything in the world is suited for ^ and there 
is nothing that is ugly in itself and unsuited for Art, What 
ugly beeon.es beautiful when brought into an assemblage of 
that are accepted as beautifuL Beauty is in the arrengemenl, in ^e 
asserobiage and not in the things that are arranged or 
Be.auty rs indescribable a.ul can only be experienced m the hea^ 
A beautiful thing adds beauty to what are supposed to be beauh- 
fying objects in the world. There is a contrast between a poets 
cr^ion and the creations of the Creator, and the iorreer .s superior 
to the latter, Kalidasa is a met and an artist because he is also a 
literary critic and fui art cnllc, 

Kalidasa is reckoned along with the authors of tte KSmSgarin 
and of the Maltabhanira, the great poets Vahniki and \ e^ Vyas^ 
forming a trio. He moulded the life of the people, he gmded ^1^^ 
in their life, he changed their life and presented new ideak of life, he 
showed the values in life in their coned proportion and with a cor¬ 
rect perspective. He is a great poet; he is a tine poet. It is no 
wonder that he attained a lame as a poet in Indm. un^uaUed by 
any later poet in India and not lesser than the fame attained by any 

poet ill any language. 




VI. mahaicavya 

a) GENXRAL 

The Mahflfcatjyo is tb? Grand Poetry >K44?ya« in Sanskrit 

It may be termed the “Grand Epie’t The pattern is some tiling unique 
in the Sanskrit language, without a real parallel In any other lang¬ 
uages, just like the Jlihasas and the Pur&^as. The Malidfcde^a or the 
Grand Epic too has, like the and the Purdna^, some points 

oi contact with the literary- patterns found in other languages; but 
there is no absolute parity. In point of size, the Grand Epics cor¬ 
respond ti> the epics of other languages like the epics of Homer and 
The Peradise Lost. But there are variations from such models also, 
found in the Grand Epics of San^oit. In the ftihasaa and the Pu- 
roTUis, there is the metre predominating, which is known as the Epic 
Metre, verses of four lines, each line having eight syllables. This 
Is only the predominant metre in the Jtihascs and the Paranas and 
not the uniform metre. In the epics of other languages, there Is 
a uniform metre, lo the Grand Epics, there is no such predominant 
metre even. There is a variety of metres employed, changing from 
canto to canto, though sometimes the same metre continues in two 
cantos without a break; but there is a now metre introduced to 
mark the close of a canto, 

In the Itihdsus and the Puttowks, the w*ork is divided intO' Books 
each book being again divided into chapters or cantos. But in the 
Grand Epics of Sanskrit, as in the epics of other languages, there 
is only a division of the whole work into Books or Cantos with no 
further sub-division. In the matter of the treatment of the theme 
too, there is a closer parallelism between the Grand Epics of Sans¬ 
krit and the epics of other languages. In the PurnTtos, there is 
nothing that can be called a central theme; the entire lore of the 
period is introduced into the Pura^ with stories of the great 
heroes of old coming in as an integral factor with the other 
items of the ancient lore. Even in the where there 

is a ccnirsl theme like the story of a great hero of old, there is abo 
a predominant portion of such ancient lore coming in, though such 
lore does not eclipse the central theme in the form of the story of 
an ancient hero. But in the Grand Epics, as in the epics of other 
languages, the central theme dominates the poem entirely, and the 
descriptions are only integral factors within the central theme *md 
not external factors associated with it There are no narrations of 
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s]de-5t<iries* there are no discourses on various subjeebi lliui arrest 
for the time being the main narration of the story of the hero, so 
far as Uie Grand Epics of SanskrU are concerned^ just like the epics 
of other langungesu The Grand Epics of Sanskrit are nearer to the 
epics of other languages than are the liiteas and the Pardnos; the 
lattei' are a type by themselves witlioat a parallel in other languages, 
in spite of the similarily of metres in the epics of the languages 
and the Jri^idsas and the PurdtmE of Sanskrit on account of a 
predominant metre* 

We do not know when the Grand Epic made its appearance in 
Sanskrit. There is no such pattern found in the Vedcis, Perhaps 
many of the arid Puruiios of the Vedic period, lound men¬ 

tioned in the Vedic literature^ being stories about great heroesj 
might liave been close to this pattern of Grand Epics. The great 
grammarian Pa^iii, gives rules for the formation of the names of 
literary works from the name of the author and from the theme, 
and it is not unlikely that many of them belonged to this pattern. 
There is the mention of the "Poetry of Vararuci’" in works on gram¬ 
mar and there is nothing improbable that ii is a specimen of the 
Grand Epic type* Tliere are citations from poetical works found 
In the grammatical work of Patahjali, and here too there is a bke- 
Uhood ol some of the citations being from some Grand Epics. We 
can only make, surmises. 

When w'e come to recent times in the history of Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature near about the begmning «t the Christian Era, we fiJid evi¬ 
dence of the prevalence of the Mahdizdvya i Grand Epici m the 
language. Wc have the MafLdkdnpas of K^id^sa and of Aivagho^. 
We do not know the dale of Kalidasa; if his date is earlier than the 
beginoirtg of tlie Cht'istian Ej:&^ being a contemporary of Agnimitra, 
the hero in his drama called the then his poema 

are the earliest available specimens of the Gmnd Epic. If his date 
is in the fourth oi' fifth century of the Christian Era. being a con- 
temijorary of the Gupta emperors of Magadha, then he is later than 
Asvaghosa, whoso dote b more or less definitely settled as in the 
border of iho first and second centuries of the Christian Era» he be¬ 
ing a contemporary of the ^ttka king Kanaka, In so far as Kali¬ 
dasa lias already been dealt with in tlie previous chapter, the first 
author to be taken up in dealing with the Grand Epics in Sanskrit 
is A*svagho$a. 

Slightly later than this, there has grown up a rich literature 
relating to literary criticism in Sanskrit, and they all mention ihb 
pattern os the real high-class poetry in Sanskrit* just as ArisioLlo 
speaks of the epic as the high-class poetry. The poetry of this typs? 
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must be suflicicnlly long and divided inlu cEiUos (Sflyge^), The 
theme must also be grend being the story of a great hem The 
points IfikeTi up for descriptions also must be grand, suitable for 
the grand theme. The writers on literary critic ism give certain 
specimens of subjects that may thus be introduced into a Grand 
Epic for purposes td descriplioiv hke a city or an ocean or a moun¬ 
tain- 11 in a Grand Epic there is the description of a bird with its 
feathers and Its colour and its musical note introduced as a major 
item or If there is the descriplioR of a flower* there is no concord 
between Lhe grand theme and the poLni- But a bird or a flower can 
come into the picture if the picture is that of a garden or of o moun¬ 
tain with its forests. In poetry there must be this concord kept up 
between the main tlieme and the parts introduced to decorate that 
theme. 

In the matter of metre also there must be some oorrespondetice 
between the length of tlie poem and the length of the metres used. 
If 3 long poem like lhe ftiMses or die Pur^Ttas is written in long 
metres, such long metres arrest the notion of movement in that 
poetry^ and in a very long poem there must be some brisk move¬ 
ment. Similarly, ti a short poem b written in small metres, we 
must rush through the brisk movement in such a small span. Thus* 
short metres ere conducive to the notion of brisk movement and 
long metres are conducive to the notion of slow movement. In a 
Grand Epic, which is short relative to the ftthesos and Purd^ios, but 
long in relation to the minor poetry ^ Laphu-Kai»i;n h there must be 
adopted a metre which is neither very short nor veiy long. For 
this reason, the metres of lines with eleven and twelve syllables 
predominate in the Grand Epic; there is a large variety even with 
this metrical scheme, and they are all made use of predominantly 
Ln the Grand Epics. The short metre of eight-syllabic lines is also 
used in lhe Mah^kdvya i Grand Epicl. while the long metres of fif¬ 
teen syllables and above in a line arc not used In a whole canto, 
though they are made use of at the close of a canto or far variety 
even within a canto. Thus, in the Grand Epics of Sanskrit there 
is a veiy happy combination of grandeur end movement, brought 
about by the nature of the theme and the nature of metres adopted, 

(ill A,*VAGHOi5A 

A.svagho$n is known to be a Buddhist, a great poet and drama¬ 
tist and philosopher. But lie is best known for his poetryj his works 
in the field of philosophy are also known nnd some of his dramas 
too are discovered lecently. He is o Buddhist to the extent that 
his themes are taken from the life of Buddha. In the two Grand 
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Epics that he haa xvTlttcn the life Jiislori' ol Buddhn or some Inci* 
deiil in his life forms I he theme. Kis two poems are the Buddha- 
carifa (Buddlia^s Life) end SaMndaTcmaitde (the (tame of Buddha^s 
half-brother whom later he converted into hb Order). In the 
Btiddho-carita^ there is given the life of Buddha and in the 
dorfl-nflTida Lhere is described how his ijalf-brother who ascended 
the Ihrone wJien he renounced life and organised, a Monastic Order, 
was converted into the Order he organised. At the end of the 
second poem tlie poet definitely says that he chose the |M>etic style 
only to attmet the people, like a sugar-coated medicine and that bis 
real purpose was to show the people the worthlessness of worldly 
Dfe and to turn their attention to the True Path. 

Aivaghn^a was a true poet and he wrote good poetry: but he 
meant to make a sermon. As a poet he know’ the genius of the 
Indian people* A dry sermon or an epistle from a priest can have 
no effect on the Indian people, and poetry is the only language spe¬ 
cimen that can touch the heart of the nation. He had the example 
of the Mnhdbhurata and the /Idm^ana in the Vedic Path and he 
might have had also the example of poetical vrorks like the Lolita* 
yisturtt and the Sflddharmo-pirn^larfka, dealing with the life and 
teachings of Buddha. When practically the entire stock of literature 
relating to Buddhism in Sanskrit disappeared, the poetical works con¬ 
tinued. It is poetry that lasts, and a teaching has pemmnence only 
when it forms the theme for poetry, Thus^ Aivaghoja is a true 
representative of the genius of the nation—a nation of poets led by 
poets. 

Cl, Buddhe-carife 

The Baddhu-carha la a long epic ix>em dealing with the life of 
Buddha, The whole poem has not yet been discovered. Now we 
have the text for seventeen cantos: but the last four cantos are not 
genuine, having been added by a recent poet named Amrtanaiida 
who could not get a complete copy and made the addition. There 
are translations in Tlbet&n and in Chinese made in the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D*: they contain twenty-eight cantos. 'Hie whole text must 
have been current in India even in the seventh century, as the 
Chinese traveller I-tsing must have known Ihe entire poem. Now 
the genuine lext has only thirteen cantos. It has become a very 
popular text in recent times and the work has been translated by 
various scholars into the various; modem languages. Modem 
scholars have a decided partiality for the \yo^ni, and from the point 
of view’ of genuine admiration among modem scholars, It is more 
popular than even the works of KdlidiLsai 

lai 
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The avaiiflble portion relates to the early daya of Boddha, up 
to his Xonning the Monastic Order and starting tite conversion of 
people into his new Order of Monks, This portion gives the author 
plenty of scope to show liis skill in descriplioiia, both gt Nature and 
of human feelings. The desexiptions are sujierb* giving h very clear 
picture of the objects in language that is both simple and lucid. The 
technique of Grand Epic is very studiously maintained; the metres 
used are also simple as in the other Grand Epics, and there is the 
change of metre at tlie close of a canto and also from canto to canto. 
The narration is richly eml^elli&hcd with many colourful descriptions, 
and such descriptions do nowhere arrest the movement in Uie narra¬ 
tion; there b a very notable balance between the descriptions and 
the movements in the narration. The figures of speech are also 
very apt and give beauty to the poem and never overshad aw the 
inherent beauty of the poetry. 

b. Suundara-TiOfidu 

The SanndarOTitiiida b his other Grand EptC;, and is in eighteen 
cantos. The whole work is available. It deals with the city of Kapl* 
iavostu where ^uddhodana. the father of Buddha was the king, the 
birth of Sarvarlhasiddhi, who later became Buddha and tif his half- 
brother Nanda, the detailed de^ription of Buddha, the description of 
Sundan who married Nanda, the departure of Nanda renouncing the 
world and his admission tu the Order of Monks formed hy Buddha, 
various obstacles to hSs remaining tu the Order like the grief of his 
queen Sundari and bis own reluctance to give up the world and his 
desire to resume a worldly life, hLs pleadings in favour of a worldly 
life and so on. On the other hand there is the persuasion of Buddha 
discoursing on the sins abiding in women with flattery on their Ups 
and treachery in their hearts, and on the evils of pride associated with 
the Ufe of heroest then Buddha carries Nnnda to Heaven where lie is 
charmed by the nymphs and desires to have one of them as his mate; 
Buddha advises him to win Heaven Ihrough good deeds. Thereafter 
Ananda, a disciple of Buddha, tells him that even heavenly joy has 
an end and asks him to seek the instructions of Buddha as the Path 
to eternal happiness. Nanda determines to engage himself to teach 
the doctrines of Buddlia to others besides seeking salvation for him¬ 
self* 

c. Comments 

or the tvrn Grand Epics composed by AivaghOi$a, the Snundorn- 
ft£i?ida is takerii to be the earlier* though there is no ncal evidence to 
settle their relative chronology, One finds a greater amount of sere* 
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nity and seriousness In I he Buddha^aritti than in the Saiindortt 
nanria. which shows that the Buddho-f^ariia hdemgs tq a mature 
stage in his life. Neither of them refers to the other by name. In 
one of Aj^figho^e^s works belonging to philosophy, there js a men¬ 
tion of the Btiddhfl-corita and there is no refer^ce to the 5aitndflftt' 
ttandn^ this is no evidence that the Buddha-cdriffl is earlier end that 
the Satindoi'a-nflhda came later than even the work on philosophy. 
The preference to the Buddha^canta is due to the context. 

The language in both the epics is more or less unifonn, simple 
and elegant, lucid and chaste, free from long compounds or from 
any profession of rare and difficuU grammatical forms. Tim mean¬ 
ings are very clearly expressed* V^et there Ls a deliberate attempt 
to handle the language in a particular way to produce some eJTeets. 
Tliere is a class of EUltemticin known as Vamoha, where three or 
mere syllables are repea ted» tiie two sets forming different words 
with different meanings Tliis kind of aound-embollishment is very 
common in both his works, and it is found more often in the Sann- 
dara.nanda than in the BHddhn^^aTffa. This play on words is us^ 
in a whole canto in the former, while it comes very frequently in 
the latter. In the Sawnddra-Twntda, there is u deliberate introduc¬ 
tion of the poet^s erudition in the ancient lore of India, various 
names of sages and of poets of the ancient times, the A edic rituals 
and customs and manners, stories about the heroes of old and so on* 
Although this lore is found In the Byddhc^cnTita also, it is not so de¬ 
liberately brought into the Buddha-codta, where hb dexterity in 
handling the language and his command of ancient lore appear in a 
more natural w-oy. and not sa artificially introduced as in the Saun^ 
ciaraHTiaudff. This shows that the ^tmndfirfl-nondci must be an 
earlier work end that the Htiddho-cdrito must be a late work of his 
mature days. In his works we see the great reverence which the 
poet had for the Vedle Jlleraturc and VedSc culture. There is 
nothing in the poems that can be taken as an indication of the poet s 
dissatisfaction of the Vedic religion and Vedic rituals and Vedic 
practices and Vedic customs. It is usually said that Buddhism is a 
revolt against the Vedic rituals and Vedic customs and Vcdle prac¬ 
tices' there can be no doubt about the fact that the poet is a true 
representative of the ideals of Buddha^s teachings. Yet no follower 
of the Vedic Path can detect in his poems anythintj that goes ag;ainst 
the Vedic beliefs i^nd the Vodic practices 

The only thing in which there is a clear difference between 
thb poet and the poets of the Vedic Path* taking KfiUdasa bh a re¬ 
presentative of the latter, is that In Kalidasa there is no purpose in 
poetry, although hb poetry serves a noble puniose. showing the 
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True Path to the people. Kalidasa does not say what that Path is. 
while Asvaghosa exprrasly states hts purpose at the end of his Saun- 
dara-nando: ^“Thus, this work has been undertaicen. con tain Lug 
within it the goal called Beatitude keeping in view serenity 

and not pleasure, in order that the hearers may grasp it. ’What¬ 
ever things I have introduced here other Uian what serves Bcati* 
lude, it has been done as a factor iii poetry, in order that like a 
bitter medicine mixed with honey, it may be sgreeable to the heart 
in drinking,*’ We never see such a purpose stated in the works of 
poets like Kalidasa. Further, in Kalidasa the goal Is never spoken 
of as a bitter medicine and the pleasures of the world as a sugar- 
coating. To Kalidasa, the ivorld is sweet and its enjoyment is the 
goal, the bitter element being what arc not natural in the world 
and to the life in the world. 

We do not know how the Buddha^arka ended; we have only 
a half of the work now available. In that pari, we see Buddha in 
his palace surrounded by all the luxuries of the world, his dissatis¬ 
faction with the environment, his eagerness to gain some permo' 
nent happiness that transcends the worldly plea^rca and his depar¬ 
ture from the palace. His actual teachings are not included within 
the available portion. In the SnundarEt-TiOTida we see Buddha^s half- 
brother who ascended the throne, in the same surroundings in which 
Buddha himself lived in the palace as heir-apparent. Nan da, the 
half-brother of Buddha, wavers between worldly life and renunda- 
lion and is charmed by the pleasures of Heaven, and it is only to¬ 
wards the end that we find his choice of the goal of Beatitude. Per¬ 
haps in the hands of a poet like Kalidasa, the end would have been 
quite different. But the available portions, except the ftnal canto, 
describe what Kalidasa too would have described. Tliero Is the 
difference between the end in the ;?aundnra-nan<ia and the end that 
we find in the MahabhSraia and the Hdniayflnfl. where the heroes 
return and sit on the throne^ after their exile and their sufferings. 
There is no poem written by poets like KMidnsa where Ihere is a 
denunciation of the life of man on earth and a glorificatioTi of Beati¬ 
tude as the True Goal. But this difference does not make the texi 
anything that is not acceptable to or that is to be rejected by. the 
followers of the Vedic Path. But such a presentation of the probh 
lems of life did not appeal to the nation, the nation being happy 
in life and unwilling to escape from thU w'orld to another region or 
another condition. This is perhaps the reason for the poems losing 
their popularity in the nation:. There arc tio ancient comment¬ 
aries, nor references in later literature of later works on literary 
criticism. Both are good poems with a sermon that cannot find its 
way into the heart of the nation. 
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fiii> KUMAHADASA 


Kumarad^ is the author of a Grand Epic called the Jdnafci* 
hara-na. JanahT 'w another name af the heroine of the Rtfnwya<.ia. 
named Sita, who was the daughter of King Janaka, So Janafci- 
JiomuQ means jSoakrs Sita^s) Abduction (Haro-rtaL Tn the 

R^maj/uflO, the hero Sri Rama was living in the forest as an oxUe from 
his kingdom and at that time his queen Sita was phducted by the 
demon RSvana, It is this Incident thot gave the name to the poem, 
which deals with the atory of the Siinmi/flwa, For a long lime the 
poem was known only by name. Them was a vei>^ faithful trans* 
latjon in the Sinhalese language and there was abo cunrem a tradh 
tion that the author Kumirad^sa was a king of Ceylon. The^tradi- 
Lien also says that Kalidasa was a great friend of the king of Ceylon 
and that it was really Kalidasa who wrote the poem. But they are 

all stories. 


Hie poet says at the end of his poem that his father died in 
battle on the day he was born and that his two maternal imciM 
brought lum up. There is also a tradition that he was blind We 
do not know definitely in which kingdom he was tlm king. Scholars 
do not now identify the poet with the king of Ceylon. We are c^- 
tain that KumSradasa came after Kilidaso: but this is no help for 
as to determine his dale, as the date of K^hdaaa i5 not fmally sm¬ 
iled. We can wllh confidence say that he was round about 500 A.D. 
and not at all later than that date; perhaps he was a little earlier, 
wc do not know how far. 


In language, in the metres that he adopts, in the descriptions, 

in Ihe .ffltire technique of the epic, the influence which 
must have exerted on the poet is quite plain. The poem ts full of 
verv brief descripUons in o large number of contexts. Although 
m the main the poet closely foUows the story as it ia found m tlic 
Rdindaaiui be is quite original in his preseutation of tlie theme. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of works dealing with the same 
theme and yet the presentations have an originality in each case, 
Nature, seasons and other phenomena, mental and emotional states— 
all such points arc very apUy introduced for descriptions, and the des¬ 
criptions are all very beautiful and original, though influenced by 
Kalidasa. He must have been » great scholar and gramma rlaciv and 
hi5 command of grammar is very prominently noticeable in his 
poem' but he b never pedantic Id his use of the language. He 
ranks’as among tJ^c best poets, and in tradition, ho is brought into 
311 equal position with Kalidasa and his 
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(ivl BHARAYI 

^ Tradition in Indm bpealu of Ove Grand Epics iPant^d^malia- 
KHityal The twn epic5 of Kalidasa, namely, die and 

I be Kumflrfl^sambhflua. the Ktratarjuiijj/d of Bharavi, (he 
piila-vddha of fllagha and the ATtti^hTjru^ettrifa of Sri Har^a fLre the 
five well-icnown Grand Epics In Sanskrit, held as supeiior to all the 
hundreds of epics found in Sanskrit. The two epics of Kalidi^ form 
a pair and the ^b'lipdla-L'Udha of Magha and the IVai^riftii/n^arttn of 
Sri Har^a form another pair^ specimens of poems that are a 

test for scholars* The KiT^tdrjuiii^a of Bharavi stands between these 
two pairs, and though it has been admired by scholars throughout 
the history of Sanskrit literature, it has not attained that fame and 
popularity which the other four have secured, the first t>air for 
beauty and the second pair for scholarly eminence. Yet in a sense, 

I wUl give tills poem as high a position as any other poem, not only 
m Sanskrit but also in any language of the world. lU grandeur of 
theme majesty of s^ie, profundity of thought, nobility of purpose, 
spirit of martial heroism, expressions of strong emotions, clear charac* 

dehneations and beautiful Nature descriptions make this one of 
the ^atest poems; its profundity of thought has been spcciallv re¬ 
cognised in Indian tradition. 

I^ratas are a tribe that live in the mountains, especially on the 
Himalay^ Arjuna is the third among the five brothers who* i heroes 
of the Mafiabh5r<itn. came out triumphant in the Great War des¬ 
cribed in it. The Cod 6 iva took the form of a Kirfita (Hunten and 
the pwm derives its name from this Hunter who was the great God 
Siva himself and Arjuna, the hero of the poem. It is truly an epic 
of martial heroism, without a parallel in any other poem The 
noble purpose is not expressly stated in so many words; but ii is 
quite patent in the way in which the theme is developed. The pur- 
pi«e« to teach that one must defeat his enemy through valour 
which is the ^eat virtue in man when applied in winning back 
one s natural rights. It is not enough if one secures his rights* he 
must win It through valour. In MiltoiVs Paradise Lost, the hero. 
Sa^n appears in the beginning as a grand figure; but he counsels 
and adopts gufie" 35 the means for winning back what he has lost. 

rom Ihb point onwards, there h a change and a fall and the hero 
who appeared as grand becomes an insignificajit person in comparison 
to God whose rival he desired to be. In (he KirdrariuTn-j/fl, there is 
consistency In characterisation and nobility in the means adopted 
namely, open war. 

II eldest of Ihefive brothers, lost his kingdom and 
all his possessions through e defeat in gambling with his rival who 
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played foul, and he had to go to the forest os an exUo. The story 
begins at this stage. He sends a secret agent to know tlie condition 
of the kingdom under tJie rule of his rival who had come In posses¬ 
sion of it through guile. The agent, who was a dweller in the forest, 
returns after collecting information* We first come face lo face 
with an ordinary forest dweller as a very intelUgeiu person to whom 
any responsible duty can be entrusted. The king has been wanting 
to take the necessary steps lo regain his kingdom alter defeating 
the enemy: but he nrants to be sure of success and that is why 
he sends a messenger lo the country to know the actual state of 
affairs. He must take proper action at the proper time: there are 
times when one should wait and there are other times when he can 
take immediate action. 

The messenger returned with ample information collected and 
made a full report of the happy conditions in the country' during the 
reign of his enemy. There was prosperity and contentment, justice 
and security. But this was only apparent and there were .signs of 
fear in the heart of the enemy about the possible turn of events 
when Yudhi^thira would return and claim hia kingdom back. Hear,^ 
ing this success of the enemy, DraupadJ the queen could not bear 
the humiliation and she made a strong plea for action instead of 
waiting, trying to kindle up the wTath and the sense of heroism in 
the king. She drew* the contrast betw'een their condition in the 
palace and in the forest. She advised guile towards those who took 
to guile against themselves, which is the only way to avoid danger. 
Tnere is no meaning in keeping up engagements entered into with 
those who resort to crooked methods, and those who look for victory 
sometimes break such engagements under some plea or other* For¬ 
bearance PS a means for happiness and success is resorted to by 
ascetics and not by kings. If Ibe kings think of forbearance as the 
way to happiness, the best thing is to throw away Ihe bow and arrow 
end spend tlie rest of their time in the forest making oblations in fire, 
There is fervent pleading, scolding, cajoling, tainiting, threats and 
every sort of device which a woman can think of to persuade the 
king to take to heroism In such a state of calamity and humiliation. 
This is one of the most impsasionate appeals one can think of. with 
strong language expressing emotional outbursts. Here closes the 
first canto. 

Then Bhtmu, the eldest among the four brotliers nf 
steiis his arguments, appealing to reason and to the learning of 
Yudhi^thira, drawing attention to the dangers of postponement of 
action when the enemy may grow in strength. Even if they regain 
their kingdom through the good grace of their enemy at the close 
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of the period of agreement^ it Is not worthwhile to accept It wlion 
They all h«sve their powerful arms. He cites lions who eat only the 
elephant that they themselves kill and not a dead elq^hant, he cite^ 
the lion that roars when the clouds thunder, as instances of the 
value of heroism even in Nature. Yudhisthira pays his compUmeirts 
to the logic tn the pleadings of Blumat^ but advocates patience. ''One 
shall do nothing in haste; indiscretion is the supreme place for 
dangers. The riches of vietory adopt such persons who do Ihiugs 
only after proper thought in so far os such richcB are wlint are 
sought after by virtues.” At this stage when he was trying to appease 
his brother who, like a maddened elephant^ was enwrapped in fury, 
Veda Vyiisa, the great sage, made his appearance all of a sodden, 
and this doses the second canto, 

Veda VySsa made an analytical presentation of the actual situs^ 
lion. He said^ "TTie country can be gained by you only through your 
martial valour; but the enemy is far superior in heroism, armament 
and military strength. So you must take steps to attain superiority 
in such matters. Verily* in a war, the lustre of victory depends un 
superiority in military ecjuipment.” He advised Yudhkthira that for 
attaining such military .■superiority, Arjunu, the third among the 
hve hrotherSt should perform penance to propitiate the god Siva 
and secure from him through his valour* the divine weapon of 
Pdiwpota, Arjima accepted the mission and he took leav^e of bis 
brothers and especially the queen Dr<mpodi who, like a fond mother, 
encouraged him in his mission and asked him not to think of his 
separation, from them, Thus, the great warrior hero of the epic is 
introduced in the third canto. 

His journey to the Himalayas where he was to take up his 
abode for the penance, the jealousy of the king of gods, who was 
hLs own father* about the power which a mortal hero might secure, 
hb efforts to break off the severe penance by sending the celestial 
nymphs to tempt him and their failure, his own effort to personally 
dissuade the hero from continuing the penance, his final approval 
of the penance, the test by the god to assess the herob worth to be 
tlie recipient of lhal divine weapon and the final success in securing 
the weapon, form the subjeci matter of the rest of the epic. 

The God look up the robes of a hunter and the Goddess also 
took up Ihe robes of the hunter^s wife, and they approached the 
hero; there was a boar that appeared close to the hero, and both 
the hunter God and the hero discharged arrows to kill the animal. 
When the animal fell near the hero, the hunter also claimed it, and 
There ensued h fight between them The hero fought so valiantly 
Ihct the Tiunter Cod had to take up his own divine weapon to defeat 
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the heiQi hero fell utider the stroke of thet mighty missile 

thrown by the God. The God was immensely pleased at his valour 
and his ability to wiLhsLand his own weapon without being killed 
by and he gave him the great divine vreapon called the P^T^uprito. 
All the gods w'ere present there at that moment and tlvey all blessed 
him and gave him separate divine weapons. Arjtmo, the great hero, 
triumphant in his mission, decided to return to hb bri'dhers. 

This is an ouUine of the Grand Epic of BMravi. From the be¬ 
ginning to the end It is full of martial hcrobm. Vudhbthira Is usu¬ 
ally presented as weak and forbearing; but here he is a valiant hero 
determined to have victory over the enemies; the only difference 
between him on one side and his brothers and queen on the other 
side is about the method, whether to start Immediately against the 
enemy or to wail and be prepared. Veda Vyasa gave the decision 
strikiTig a mean between the two extremea of w'uUing till the time 
the agreement expired and immediate war; Yudhbthira had a feel¬ 
ing that perhaps it would be possible to get back the kingdom with¬ 
out a war. His queen and brothers wanted an immediate war. Veda 
Vyasa struck the mean. 

BhAravi's date is not known. His name b found mentioned in 
an inscription along with that of Kalidasa, as a great poet^ dated In 
the beginning of tiie seventh century. It is likely that he belonged 
to the beginning of the fifth century, at the time of the Gupta 
Emperors. There is a story current about Ihe third emporor Jn the 
Gupta dynasty that when he was surrounded by the Sake kings, he 
promised to hand over hLs queen DhruvasvSmim to his enemy tn 
secure his own personal freedom. In the discourse of Draupadi 
pleading for heroism, there appears to be a reference to this event 
when she says that Yudhisihira^s action in allowing the enemy to 
get possession of his kingdom is like a king allowing the enemy to 
take Bway his own queen. This is Ukcly to be an allusion to that 
event. Then he mtglvt liave lived not long after that event. At that 
time the foreigners like the Sakas and Huns were invading the coun¬ 
try. and the people end some of the kings were mcok and preferred 
to surrender to the foreigner than to take the risk of a war. 
Bharavi desired to rouse the traditional heroism of the nation, and 
in his Grand Epjc» he took up that task. He does not e.^pressly state 
hU mission: but his mission is quite clear Irv the Epic. 

The slyle In the epic i-s what can be styled grand and majestic 
consistent with the nature of Iheme. A simple, elegant style h 
nai suited to an atmosphere of martial heroism. But the languttge 
is lucid and chaste. Grandeur of style and majesty of language and 
profundity of thought do not bring in any element of obscurity in 
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the expression. The poet was perhaps thinking of his own style 
when Yudhisthira In the second canto speaks of the advocacy of his 
brother Bhima; “Lucidity has not been put aside by the words 
nor has profundity of meaning been not kept up; to each word there 
is a specific significance assigned, and yet the unity of sense has not 
been dispensed with anywhere." This con very wcU be said about 
the whole poem. 

BhSravi w^as neither a priest nor an ascetic with a mission. He 
never says that his purpose is such and such. Yet his mission is suc¬ 
cessful on account of this silence. The teaching comes to the readers 
from within, and that is the poet’s way. A poet never issues a sermon 
or an order. He works out the change from within the reader, and 
the reader does not know that there is an agency functioning outside. 
Tliere is martial heroism from beginning to end. There is no order 
to march, the reader feels the impulse to march as springing from 
within himself. 

In the beginning of the epic there is the glorious description 
of the very beneficent government of Suyodhana who got posses¬ 
sion of the kingdom through unfair means. That is really a foreign 
rule, and a foreign rule is in most cases far more beneficent than a 
seH-government. But a foreign rule carries with it the seeds of 
ruin within It. It is not unlikely that when the foreign invaders 
like the $akas and the Huns invaded the country and established 
their own rule in various parts of the country, people in such parts 
were happier than the people in countries ruled by their own kings. 
Bi^ravi wanted also to make an appeal to the people of such coun¬ 
tries who accepted the foreign rule, being content with the good 
government. Bharavi was a national leader who wrote poetry to 
appeal to the nation that could respond only to poets and not to the 
sermons of priests and to the commands of conquerors. Bharavi 
presents the true genius of the people, the spirit of heroism that 
never surrendered to priests and emperors. There is combined in 
it the beauty of poetry, the grandeur of the theme and also the 
nobility of a great purpose. 

Besides his worship of martial heroism, there Is another very 
interesting point in his epic and that is the denunciation of asceti¬ 
cism that is usually practised, renouncing the world and seeking for 
o goal outside of life and of this world. When the hero was engaged 
in severe penance. Indra, the Lord of Heaven, himself went to him, 
since he failed to deflect him from that firm determination through 
the charms of the celestial nymphs; ho began to taunt him about 
his new form of penance. The hero had his martial costume and 
bore his bow and arrows when he was in his posture of penance. 
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Jridni drew his AttentlQu tc this canilict in his deeds snd his exter¬ 
nal form- The hero replied that people generally perform such 
severe pemmee for selfish ends by seeking a path to escape from iho 
sins and ^ufFcrlngs of tJie world. But his purpose was not of that 
nature; he wanted to win back his lost kingdom, and that b ihc 
work of a wardor, and as a warrior he was wearing the robes of a 
warrior and was bearing the w'eapons of a warrior. Such a reply 
pleased Indra. and Indra assured him that the great God would bes¬ 
tow the divine weapon on him. 

Asvagho^ wanted to preach reiigion and renuticiation and asce¬ 
ticism and final release; he was sorry about the tastes of the people 
around who found poetry as sweet and religion as bitter. So he had 
to cover U 3 > this pill with a sugar-coatiiig. He expressly stated lib 
mission. Bhiiravi found the world beautiful. He noted that asceti¬ 
cism and self-mortification had become settled facts in life. So lie 
took hold ol these settled facts Ui the form of renunciation and self- 
mortification and converted them into methods of attaining victory- in 
the world- just ss Kalidasa converted the ascetics into agents for 
bringing about the union of young people- Bhfiravi's religion is 
quite plaiu in his poetry, the religion of worshipping martml iiero- 
ism and of fighting one's way Umough active life in the world 

But there are some poinis of contact between Aivagho^ and 
Bharavi and also some dificiences between Bharavi and Kalidasa. 
Ill Kalld^a we seldom see any effort to show ofiT his skill in liandling 
language, by way of the various kinds of alliterations, and other de¬ 
vices. It is otily in the ninth canto of his finr^huvenitia that we see, du¬ 
ring the first half, the alliteration known as Yamaks, where three or 
more syllables are repeated. In the earlier cantos of the ttame 
work we see some other kinds of alliteration repeating two sylla¬ 
bles. But they are rare. lo the works of Aivaghoja, play on wortls 
and effort at producing some sense of embeliishmeirl through the 
manipulation of sounds have become integral parts in the aid of 
Ijoetry. Descriptions also had become more prominent than in the 
poetry ol Kalidiisa. K^id^ never lingers on over a whole canto 
in any description; there is proper proportion between the theme 
and its movcrnetil on one side and the description on the other side. 
But in the poetry of Aivagho^o, the embeJIishments in the form of 
descriptions somclimes assume more importance than the movement 
of the story that is meant to be embelllshecL 

The same is the case with Bhfimvi also. Tlie deseription of iho 
joumej’^ of the hern to the place on the mountain where he was lo 
fierform tbo penance occupie.s two cantos, and the d^cripliou of 
the celeslia] nymphs oitemptlng through their sports and dances 
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and other dcvicts to distract the hero from his finn penajicc ii.w 

a few canWs. Thi^ change hi due tg a change in iht* public lastc. 
Tlxk change is found in music and in dance also. The arlisia tried 
to manipuiale music and dance to siiow off their dexterity in iiaiid- 
Ung the subject matter with all its details, presenting the various 
shades m the changes Umt can be brought about in the details^ Ihcre 
IS repetition in the theme, white there is variety in the aspects gf 
the theme. 

In the matter of the description of Nature also. Kaildasa pre¬ 
sented what he felt In his heart while the later poeb: presented what 
thej- knew in their erudition. Nature had lost its life, though the 
beauty of Nature was reLained; Uiis beauty became what the rjoet 
knew from books and not from observing NalurCn This is so in the 
poetry of AjSvaghoga, this is so in the Exjeiry of Bharavi. There is 
too much of hyperbole, and with this enwrapping. Nature ceases 
to be Nature. Thus, if in the strong winds in the meadows, the 
pollen of flowers collect together, rise up as a beam into air and 
then spread ouf on the top. and ii this Is compared to the formation 
of a golden umbrella, there is dexterity in handling the theme; but 
tim IS not Nature. As a matter of fact Bharavi is called '"Umbreila^ 
Bn^avi^' <'Ch£(ira*Bhffr(juu for such a description. 

Bui Bharavi is a close student of human nature and a very 
successful exponent of human emotions. His characterisation is su¬ 
perb. White he took Nature from what be saw in books and not in the 
world he took his characters from earlier books and moulded them 
presented them as his true creations; the characters In 
the old books from which Bharavi took hb theme are entirelv chang- 
cd and \v^_t we find in tlie works of Bliiravi are new ciiractei^s 
that are Blwrsvi’s onginal creations. The heroine in the original 
compl^^ about her sufferings, and this aspect is very prominent in 
the ongmal; in Bharevi she is silent about her own sufferings, speaks 
only about the sufferings of Yudhi^thim and his brothers and says 
that so far as she herself was concerned, siifferiiig would have be¬ 
come lestivity if the lujttre of their vafour had not been dimmed by 
their enemies In ll.e original. Yudhi^thira is a weak and vacillaU 
ing pei^n. while in Bharavi he becomes a martial here, with his 
martial heroism tempered by diplomatic forelliought. Bhima in the 
original is a reckless warrior prepared to start on a fight vrith no 
thought at all, while in Bhafavys hand he becomes an exponent of 
^pfoinac>' ^th logic and learning in the classics of the subject 
Bharavi took only the matcrinl from earlier books and what he has 
presented ore his own creations, so for as characterisation is con¬ 
cerned. But this cannot be said of his Nature^ he took the mate- 
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rial from old loxts and presented it as described in the elas^es. 
Kalidasa is a poet of Nature and also of human character while 3ha- 
ravi b only the latter, lie felt the Immihatlor) which bb country 
was suite ring on account ol the power which the fereignerfl were 
acquiring and he felt sorry for the country on account of people of 
impunanec subnaittmg themselves to eudt foreign patronage in the 
name of good govertunont and material prospeniy^ He wanted hb 
couriirymen to regain freedom through Tuartbd valour. He b not 
merely a poet of human nature" he is a poet of martial heroism. 

tv? BHAlTl 

The name Ehatp h a colloquial form of the Sanskrit word Bhar- 
fiir meaning “Master"'. We do not know his real mme. ^‘This poem 
was composed in Lhc kingdom of Valabhi protected by the iliustri,^ 
ous ting Dharasena,^" This Valabhl kingdom was In the w^esL 
of India, and there are four kings of Valabhi bearing that name. It 
is likely that he was contcmiJurary of one of the earlier Dhara- 
iCnas, that b, about the middle of the sixth century A.D. "This 
poem can be understoi>d only through a commentary; it is a great 
festivity for those who have a trained inteliccl. And in thb^ those 
w'Uh uniramed intellect are brought to grief by me- because I have 
a special partiality for scholars.’’ Tills is what the poci says about 
lib own poemn There was a literary critic ^Bh^imaha^ w'ho con* 
damned poems that can be understood only through a ifommeniary 
on account of double meanings and various kinds of difficult allite^ 
rations, and petliaps this b a challenge to that litcrory critic. It 
cannot (le that the literary critic W'SS condemning this poem in so 
far as The point of difficulty condemned by the critic is quite rliffer- 
ent from the point which makes this poem difficult: this poem is 
difficult because of tlie erudition in grammar wliich ihe poet brings 
info play in this poem. This does not in any way help us in deter¬ 
mining his date. Perhaps the literary critic was an elder contem¬ 
porary if not a much earlier author, and hb date too b a subject of 
much controversy among scholars. 

TIic poet hfld a great opinion of hb own poem and he speaks of 
the poem as a lamp In the hands of those who hnve got grammar as 
their eyes aud a min'or En the liajids of the blind for others. The 
theme is the story of Sri Rama, following the As ii 

closes with the death of Rdvana, the enemy of Sri Ruma. it is called 
the R«raJ.ut»i?adha iRiivaim-kiliingi. The jiotun illustrates the rules 
of grammar found in the work of the great grammarhin Punini It 
is in twenty cantos. In the first four cantos, the geneiTEl rules are 
illustrated by using tlie relevam grammatical forms. Some more 
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important rules are ^ilus^trat^d in the next five. Embelli^tnents in 
poetr>' are illustrated in cantos 10 to 13 and in the re¬ 

maining eight are given the moods and tenses of verbs. A com- 
mentarj' is needed both in understanding the grammatical portion 
a!id the portion relating to literary embellishiiients (Akinfcarasp. 
Bhatti uses ‘various metres also in his poem. Considering the obsta¬ 
cles svhieh he has himself set on his path, we must confess that he has 
been able to jump over the hurdles with great success. TJicfc ts a 
beauty in his language and in the way in which he presents lus themL\ 
and the work deserves the appellation of a Grand Epic (Mabd- 
kSut/ai and U is so recognised. Here is a combination of poetic skdl 
with erudition and skilL He is more an erudite scholar and a skilled 
versifier than a great poet with imagination and a heart responsive to 
human emotions and to the beauty of Nature. He is s clever poet. 
His poetry may not touch the heart; but it certainly gives pleasure 
to the intellect. Training of the intellect with pleasure b not a nog- 
ligible factor in literature. 

(vi) I^L3^.GHA 

Tvlagho is tlie great favourite of the erudite scholars according 
to Lidian tradition. In one sense be is recognised as the greatest 
poet in Sanskrit. They speak of the sweet melody of Dandin’s 
words* the profound thoughts in the words of Bhlravi and the similes 
in KaUd^f they say that all the throe are combined in Bd^ha. Tt 
b (dsn said that tlie lustre of Bharavi lasted only until the apjiear- 
ante of Magha, In the first half of his Grand Epic* he has* accord¬ 
ing lo tredition, exhausted the vocabulary of Sanskrit. He has 
Imitated Bharavi's Kifolarjuntya in the construction of the epic. 
He seems to have received his inspiratton from Bhatti in showing 
Ids conunand of grammar and In the use of various difficult groTnmaU’- 
cal fomis. As in Bharavi, he maintains a maieslic style in his epic. 
His language b lucid and chaste though his construction of sentences 
is a little hard. 

His poem is called itsupdffl-vedha (Sisupala-killed). The story 
relates to the killing of ^bupala, king of the Cedi country by Sri 
Kr^r^- 6isupalii ‘was an enemy of 6rT Kr?^* the divine incamation* 
and he was Ruva^, the enemy of Sri Rama, in hb previous hirth. 
The episode is taken from the ATohabkaratn. Sciupab was a very 
cruel king and he was harassing not only men. on tJie earth but also 
tJie gods in Heaven. A great sage Narada went to Sri Kpjna to re¬ 
present ihc grievances of the world to him so that he could save the 
world from hb horaesmenl. At that lime* Yudhisihb^i- the elde^L 
of the five brothers who came triumphant ht the Great War of the 
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MahobhGra(«, and king of Indrapmstha^ liad arranged for the pcr- 
fonnance^ of a great sacrifice called the Kdjorfljrct, which kings after 
[heir coroiiation perform to assert their sovereign status. &n K|^^a 
was his cousm. He had some difficulty in coming to a deeision bet¬ 
ween proceeding to ^iiupala to kill him and going to his cousin Yu* 
dhlfthira to attend his sacrifice-. He and his brother Ba la r a m s sat 
in council and discussed the siluatiou along with their friend and 
minister Uddimva. &n naturally wanted to go to his oousm 

but concealed hia intentloii to please his brother and advocated ini' 
mediate action against Uddhava made the final choice by 

suggesung that if he went to the sacrifice, Siiupak too would be 
there and Sri would get the chance to kill him there- Sri 

Kjwa proceeded to the sacrifice of Yudhisthira, and there ail the 
kings including were assembled as guests. It was the cus¬ 

tom on such occasions to receive a particular king as the chief 
and the grand-uncle of Yudhi^lhira suggested that the 

honour should be done to Sri K|wa; Sifiupila objected to this and 
claimed the honour to himself. He revUed 6rf for all his 

crimes and sins in his life. Thb gave the occaaion for Sri Kf^na to 
challenge him and to kill him in the fight. 

There is nothing that be called a story. This small episode 
is only an occasion for the poet to compose a Grand Epic* It is an 
elaborate description of situations developed out of a small story. 
There is some movement in the first two cantos where there is the 
description of the afRictiorai of the world through Si^upala, and the 
council of the three. The departure of firi and a fine des, 

cription of his capital city Dvaraka occupy the whole of mo 
third canto and in the fourth canto there is a description of a hiil 
called Eaivataka on the way. From the fifth to the eleventh canto, 
it b the description of their halt at this camp, the description of the 
army, the sports, the love-making among the ladies and the young 
men. drinking and water-sports, seasons and varioua other iopica, 

Mae ha describes what he knew from books, and what he knevr 
from books is a colossal mass, and he has the skill to present it in an 
artistic and attractive manner. He indulges in the various forms of 
alteration and he handles the alliteration known as the Yamaka 
Hbree or tour or more syllables repeated in the same verse) in a v*ery 
mBstoriy way. Besides his command of giummar and vocabulaiy. 
he exhibits his knowledge of diplomacy too. In the description of a 
situation in the beginning and deUberotion in a council the dcscnp- 
tion of a journey by the hero and description of sports vanmm 
other items and the final close with a scene of fight and the triumph 
oI tije hero—In this structure he imitates Bhirovi'a Kirotirjuntyo. 
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M§gba does not have that hold on humaji etnolions and on character 
delineation which Bharavi has; but hia skill is much greater in hand¬ 
ling the language and the Intellectual factors in the composition of 
poetry^ Nature has colour and variety in the hands of Magha as in 
the hands oi Bhmvi; but Nature has no in their hands. Nei¬ 

ther felt the beauty of Naturci but both undenitood its beauties 
through their inteUectuai abilities and through their learning- Magha 
may be put to about 600 A.D. 

^viii) Sri Hflr?a 

After Kalidasa with his two Grand Epics and Bliaravl and M^hu 
with one Grand Epic for each, there comes Sri Har?a who is honoured 
as the author of the fifth of the '‘Five Grand Epics" tPanca-moha- 
kdupa), counted as the best among the Grand Epics in Saixskrit accord^ 
ing to tradition. Kalidasa represents a type; so does Bharavi and 
Magha, each being a type in himself in spite of the many points of 
aijnilarities and imitations. Th^ formed the model fO'r the composition 
of a large number of Grand Epics. Now there b Sri Hansa who re¬ 
presents another type of Grand Epic with an individuality of his 
own. His work is called the or the story fCaritai 

relating lo Nabadha (NaLjfldhipo) which is another name for Nala, 
one of the best known heroes of epics hi India. The story of Nala 
and D n m ay ami b one of the most popular among the stories from 
ancient India, in modem times. 

The available portion is in twenty-two cantos and it goes only 
to the wedding of the hero and the heroine. Tlie defeat of the hero- 
his exile to the forest, his separation from the heroine and his 
wandering in the forest, his service fn the court of a as cook, 
tlie announcement of a second wedding for the heroine who had 
reached her father^ and the arrival of the hero at the wedding as the 
chariot-driver of the king he was serving, his recognition and the 
final union of the hero and the heroine, are all in portions that should 
follow the available text- We do not know why the work was left 
unfinished. There are traditions that the ijoel had written further 
portions also; there have been attempts to complete the poem by 
later poets and also to write poems as rivals to this poem. 

According to Indian tradition there is only the ^tipalu-undlja 
of Mfightt as a real rival to the NoifiidJta, It is called the scholars' 
tonic tT^idnod-aufadho). It is also recognised as having eclipsed 
both BhSra\n and Magha. Hai^ was probably a ctmtempoiary of king 
Vijayacandra or Jayecandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 
twelfth century. Besides being a great poet, he w'as also a great 
philosopher, the author of n famous work on Advaita Vedanta i Mo- 
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nistic Vedanta) known as the (Sugar-candy 

pieces oI refutations} being a refutation of the doctrines of the Hyaya 
system of philosophy. 

The Naiyfldhiya-carita is philosophy and all sciences and other 
currents of thought brought into poetry, or pcjctry presenting aU the 
systems of philosophy and all the sciences and currents of thought 
knit around a simple and familiar story. There are elaborate des¬ 
criptions, both of Nature and of human emotions, Har^a s philosophy 
does not affect the an in his poetry; on the other band he beautIfiea 
his philosophy by gis^ing it a coating of art. There Is no subject 
known at that time which is not introduced in this poem In some 
context or other. Abstruse philosophy is placed side by side with 
the details of love, and lo^^e practices dealt with in the ^*Science of 
Love"’ (Kdmo-sastrft), and yet wre see no sort of contradiction bet¬ 
ween them. 

Har-^’s language Is lucid and grand. He introduces the allitera¬ 
tions, especially that variety known as the Yamoka (three or more 
syllables repeated i and he also indulges in using words with a double 
meaning. But there is an effortless case with which he handles all 
iiijch devices in language^ and one does not feel wearied on account 
of such exhibition of skill: they are very natural in his poetry and 
they flow through his poetry in the most natural way. He 
cribes only what are relevant to the context: he does not drag in 
points simply for securing an occasion for description as is found 
in many of the poems starting with Magha"s 5iiupaltn>adho and 
continued in its many imitations. But when he starts on a des¬ 
cription, there is an arrest m the movement of the story. All the 
descriptions are those of a scholar who has knowm such things in 
his studies and not of n person who has felt and realised the beauty 
of such objects In his hearU 

We do not know whether he had continued the poem beyond the 
twenty-two cantos now available or whether he left it unfinished, nr 
whether he meant it as complete in itself. It cannot be said that 
the poem does not end in a natural way, requiring further narration 
to complete what are promised or bmted at in the earlier parts. It 
is not at all unlikely that be meant to write only on the marriage 
of the hero and the heroine and to stop the poem at that stage, ^icre 
is the descriprion of the honeymoon. There b the closing descrip- 
lion of the night In which the moon then rising is pictured as being 
red with anger on account of the long description of the night, and 
(o appease the moon, there Is the description of the rising moon, 
hailing his od^-ent in scarlet splendour. This can be the natural 
close oC the poem, 

UT 
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AU the factors that make a poem good and great are found in 
it. There is a majestic siyie„ full of music in its flow. There is a 
lucid language with chaste words and expressions. There are em- 
beliishments that give a special glow to the beautiful Language and 
ideas. There is a story that movea^ though rather slowly. The 
theme is really grand, and a thing is grand only when it moves slowly. 
What moves fast in a fleeting maimer b not what is generally recog¬ 
nised as grand and majestic. There are descriptions bearing a mag- 
nitudc consistent with the sJ 2 e of the theme, and such descriptions 
decorate the story and keep it steady in its movement, Man is not 
a mere emotion; man has his intellect and a full satisfaction for a 
man is when manb emotions and intellect are also satisfled. Here 
there is sufficient scope for the satisfaction of the intellect of naan 
along with the emotions of man. It is this balance bettveen the 
two major factors in the inner constitution of man iliat makes the 
poem great sod that made the poem the ideal one for the Indian 
mind. Art saturated with inteliectuallsni and inielLectitallsm mix¬ 
ed with art—this is the ideal found worked out in this poenL 

[Vilij A FEW OTHEH NOTABLE POETS 

a, Meptha 

K^hmir found a few very emineni poets in the second hall of 
the first millennium, Bhartf-Meptha (Master-iVfenfha^, known also 
simply as Mentha and also called HasUpaka {Ellepbant-keeperi was 
a poet In the time of King Matrgupta of Kashmir who is sometimes 
identified with Kalidasa through mere conjecture, Mejjtlia wrote 
a poem called the Haytigrfii^u-'nadha CHayagriva-killing) which was 
so very beautiful in the opinion of King Matrgupta that the king 
gave him a golden dish to place below the book so that ii may not 
lose its sweetness. It describes the story of bow the great God Vi?i)U 
killed the demon Hayagriva who stole the wisdom of the nation. 
Mentha has described the king as comparable to a silent and unex¬ 
pected rain which does not m a k e its appearance known in advance, 
which makes no thundering noise about its performances, which 
does not reveal its intentions to any one and yet which yields fruits; 
its benefaction is known only from the fruits, Me^^ha may be placed 
In the sixth century AJD. 

b, Bhima 

Bhima is also known as Bhauma arid Hhuma, He wrote a poeiti 
called the or Arjuna-Kanaiilt/a. dealing with the 

fight between Ravaimi the enemy of Rama in the Rttnuipaiwi, and a 
great king called Arjuna, son of Krtavirya in which Ravaria was 
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defeated and kept as a prisoner by Arjuna. This is perhaps In imita¬ 
tion of Bhafti's poem, illustrating the rules of grammar. 

c, SivasviiDin 

The KnppniJdfiliytwiBya of SivasvSmin is a historical epic deal¬ 
ing with the conversion of a king Kappa:QO to Buddhism. The atory 
is token from Buddhistic sources^ but handled in a very independ¬ 
ent manner. Only the episode of a king being converted into Bud¬ 
dhism agrees with the source, and the rest ere the inventions of the 
poet. Just as in the Kiratdrjunii/a of Stmnvi and the jSiiupdto^ufldhn 
of Magha. there is some news that disturbs the king and a council is 
held to think of a way to solve the situation, a message is sent to 
the enemy king to be prepared for war. Here the story goes at a 
tangent and this deviation gives the poet occasion for showing off 
his skill in constructing poetry. A demigod suggests to the king 
that the latter might accompany him to the Malaya Mountain to 
prepare for a plan for the campaign. This gives the poet an occa¬ 
sion for full descriptions of the mountain, the encampment of the 
anny there, the seasons, the watcr-^sports of the soldiers with the 
women, and other kinds of enjoyments like roaming about in the 
forest and collecting Rowers^ sun-aei, rise of the moon, drinking wine 
in the company of young women by the soldiers, various kinds of 
conjugal jays in the rrigbt. and the break ol day. There is also des¬ 
cribed the march of the army and a severe battle and his victory; 
Bnahy ihe king Kappana who was triumphant is converted to the 
religion of Buddha. The poet is a close follower of the poems of 
Bhiravi and Magha tn all the details, in descrlpUons, ba the hand* 
ling of language with all its complexities like alliterations of various 
kinds. The poet belortged to Kashmir and lived in the ninth centur\-. 

d. Hatnakai'o 

Ratnak^ra is another Kashmiri poet who contributed to Sans¬ 
krit one more Grand Epic of the nature of the poems of Bharsvi and 
Magha. His poem Is Haro-uijuj/a i Harass victory), that is. the 
victory of Hara or the Great God Siva over a demon. Andhata 
1 meaning blind) was a son bom to the Great God Siva in His com 
£ori Parvatl; during their intercourse, she dosed his eyes and so the 
son was bom blind. Through austerities he was later able to tegain 
his evesighi and also acquired such great strength that he became 
master of the three worlds, and Siva found it necessary to bring an 
end trr his life. There is the description of the capital city of the 
God Siva, his dances, the description of the seasons and of the moun* 
tain Mandara. the appeal of the seasons io Siva for protection against 
the conqueror the demon Andhaka, a debate about the procedure 
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agaiABt the enemy, and Siva's message to the demon lo retire. Then 
the retinue oI Siva marches to deliver the message to the enemy; the 
description of the sports of the soldiers, which alone occupies thirteen 
cantos, follows. The points are the same as in the descriptions by 
Bh^ravi and Magha, The enemy refuses to have any compromise or 
withdrawal. The fight and the death of the demon with. Uve help of 
the Goddess Condi doses the poem with fiify cantos. This is perluips 
the longest poem within the pattern of a Grand Epic. 

e. Mankba 

Mzinkha is a Kashmiri poet of the 12th century, pupil of s 
great writer on literary criticism named Ruyyaka and a corrmieTitetoT 
on the work of Ruyyaka; the commentary is known as 
aaruoaoa and in it he mentioned hia own Grand Epic, the 
coHte. Thb is again a very long epic in tw^enty-flve cantos, describ¬ 
ing the story (Carita) of Siika^tha ianother name for the Great God 
^Iva)^ how the God defeated and killed the demon Tripura Shaving 
three castles). Discourses of ethics and descriptions of mountains 
and seasons end sports and enjoyments of the men in the army in 
the company of young women and a deadly war are all brought into 
this poem, as in the case of the few poems of this pattern noted above. 
The last canto is particularly interesting, in which the poet describes 
the council of scholars and writers convened by his brother Alankara 
by name, w'ho was minister of the king jayashhha of Kashmir. The 
learned society that adorned the court of the king Is pictured here. 
The council was convened ori the occasion of Uie completion of the 
poem and its proclamation to the scholars and poets of his time. It 
is found that the poet had three brothers who v.'ere also scholars and 
writers like himself and who adorned the court of the king. Such 
assemblies were common in those days, and the kings, being repre¬ 
sentatives of the wisdom and culture of the people, formed also the 
centre for such assemblies. They were the ^'Academies” where works 
of note were considered and adjudged, where scholars and poets 
were rewarded for their contributions to knowledge and culture^ and 
where matters relating la culture and scholarship were discussed. 
As a mnlter of fact, each of the poems noticed above contains a por¬ 
tion describing a council to consider the action to be taken in a diffi¬ 
cult situation where malfers of high state policy had to be decided; 
here it is the description of a historical council and not of a council 
forming a part of the story of the poem. 

<1x3 REVIEW 

Only a few select specimens are noticed in this book. There 

hundreds and hundreds of Grand Epics of this nature in Sons- 
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kriL literature—a feature that makes Sanskrit literatune unique in the 
UteraLures of ihc world. There are many languages in the world that 
cannot boast of a Grand Epic, and there are many that can boast of 
only a few Epics of this pattern, one, two or three; that is the maxi¬ 
mum that is found in any languagje. ancient or modem. AU the epics 
tn the languages of the world taken together, keeping Sanskrit out, 
will be only in a two digit number, which Sanskrit had at its very 
start. There must have been more written in various timea in Sa^ 
krit; thev could not pa^ through the sieve in the process of testing 
for the estimation of their merits. What are preserved are what have 
secured the approval of hard critics, what have passed through the 
scrutiny of scholars assembled in centres of le&rmngi, which were 
mainly tn the courts of rulers who were themselves in many cases 
poets of eminence. 

The epics in Sanskrit are not what have been manufactured in a 
factory in a certain specified mould. Each has Its individuality, 
TCali da'ia represents a type in himself, and so does Bharavi. Magha 
started a new type, adopting various factors from the epic of Bbiravii 
and It is the work of Migha that became the model for many a poet 
of the later stage. It is for show'ing this fact that I included a few 
of such specimens in which the technique of Maghn has been follow¬ 
ed. Such later works are not at all photographic reproductions; 
the imitation is only in the outline, in the general design, and not 
in the workmanship. In the matter of workmanship, there is no 
imitation at all; each is an original work in itself. There have been 
poets who adoptCH;! the technique of even in the later stages 

in the development of Sanskrit. 

Here 1 may mention one specimen of this type, the Madhu™- 
uijaycr of GahgadevT, a queen of the Vijayanagar dynasty in the four¬ 
teenth century. Her husband. Prince Ksmpana, died early, before his 
father. Bui as a prince be wa.s one of the greatest warriors and 
protectors of the country mid Its culture ot that time. Here there 
is the city of Vijayanagara very graphically described in simple 
verses. An atyny under Ihe prince moves to the South and halts in 
camp at the famous city of KancTvaram. during the winter, Tn a 
dream the prince had sn inspiration to proewd against the enemy 
that had conquered the imperial city of S^adhura, and to restore its 
ancient Hilary he advances further to the South, defeats and kills 
the foreign conqueror and takes various steps to commemorate the 
\dctoTy Btfainst the invader. Since U deals with the conquest over 
Madhiirfi, it is called tlie ^adhtim /the Cltyl-Vijcya /victory or 
conquest!. Since the prince who won this victory is named Kam- 
panfi or Vlra / Heroic l-Katnparava, the work b also known as Vira. 
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KamparayoHC^iriwi, the word Carit]i meomng "history". This Ls a 
very late wofk And is beautifu] with its simple and ele^nt Lsnjgijflgo^ 
apt descriptions, brisk movements, tense situations and graphic des^ 
criptions of places and persons, permeated with a spirit of heroism. 

There is a very unfortunate criticism against the grand Epics of 
Sanskrit that they were written by poets to please the kings and to 
s^ure the approbation of a few intellectuals who surrounded the 
kings in order to extract some rich reward. It is true that the poems 
were mostly presented before the king with his assembly of scholar 
and poets, and that.it was only when a poem was approved at such sn 
assembly that it was released for the pubUc. The poems pleased 
the king not because the king was a ruler, but because he was a 
scholar and artist; he became a ruler only on account of such <|uali- 
ties. Certainly the poems pleased the scholars also, and it was so be¬ 
cause the p4>ems were really good specimens of art. But it did not 
stop here. The poems gave pleasure to the people bIso, 

People at that time had a general education reaching to a rela¬ 
tively high level. All the educated people knew Sanskrit and the 
educal^ people constituted a good proportion of the ivhote popula¬ 
tion, It cannot be raaltitained that all the people who had educatioTi 
could understand and appreciate all the niceties and intricacies of art; 
as a matter of fact even among scholars, such people who could reallv 
understand and appreciate true art formed only a minority The 
inlcllectuaJism found in the Grand Epics should not be taken to indi¬ 
cate the narrow and exclusive nature of the circle for which the epics 
were meant; it rather indicated the high level of intellectual attain¬ 
ment among the generality of the people at that time. Certainly 
many cf the readers of such poems required even an annotation and 
auch annotations are avaUable in plenty for all the poems. 

Kalidasa never glorified a king, Bharavl described a hero in 
exile taking steps to regain his lost kingdom. In Magha and his fol- 
lowors al^ there are the general public coming to claim a good share 
Of the epic There Ls the description of a coimcil where problems of 
nolHics and diplomacy are discussed and a war is introduced Then 
there is fhe march of the army with a king also as he^d of the armv 
But Iwe the king is dispensed with and when it comes to the descrip- 
fion of the army in camp, it Is the common people, the soldiers irr the 
armv. that are described wifh their snorts and amusements and con¬ 
jugal emovments in an atmosphere of natural hesulv with the aun- 
^t and the moon-lit nights, with trees and creepers ^nd plant, with 
beauWul fohage and flowers, the birds and the animals, the rivers 
and the mountains and all such aspects of a grand Nature 
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Whether it is in Kalidasa or in any other poet^ tlin real theme is 
the common man and Nature; kings come tn only as men and they 
play only a subordinate role when the real poetry starts with the des¬ 
criptions. Ceminly the army did not consist of kings: there must 
have been the army in general, which consisted of the general people. 
People read and admired the poetry because they were about them¬ 
selves. There has been idealisatian. It does not mean that what 
was described in the poems represented the ordinary homes. The 
descriptions show that even the common man at that time was capa¬ 
ble of a high standard of life. The poets and the critics and the gene¬ 
ral public did not notice any sort of discrepancy between the kind of 
description and the general nature of the people with their common 
life. Tlie poets did not confine ami restrict high and noble iLfe^ the 
light of b^uty, to the kings; they brought kings and the general 
people on o common platform on occasions of such descriptions, 
How can one say that the poems were written to please the kings? 

There is artificiality. Art is what is artifldal tmade into art), 
A poet and an artist select and arrange what are found in Nature, 
and in that wav, Nature b&comes art. Art which is artificial, must 
be expressed in artificial language if that is to be poetic art And 
such artificialit>’ is also found in plenty in the Grand Epics, 
times even with a vengeunce. In a painting, there are introduced 
some floral and other designs that do not form an integral part of 
the picture, but form only the right setting for the presentation of 
the art. In danoine, besides dances that stir up certain emoUons, 
there are found Introduced postures of a verv unnatural, artiflcLal 
nature which Ule spectators admire and enjoy. In music also, the 
artist exhibits his skill in manipulating the notes and in handling 
the insl rumen Is, which exhibiitons do not evoke any emotional stir 
in the hearer but which evoke some sort of wonder and admira- 
tton in, the hearer. Similarlv in a Grand Epic also there is intro¬ 
duced some exhibition of skill in handling the language. They are 
u.’foally found In the middle of the epic. 

I have already referred to some type of alliteration called the 
Vflmnka. where three or more syllables are repeated. Various other 
devices are resorted to in poetry by poets to bring about the right 
setting for the presentation of the poetic art; they are not Integral 
parts of the ooetry. they are only border decoretions. Besides vari¬ 
ous coming in one after the other in the same canto, which 

is not the feature In the spies generally, the letters forming the vefse 
are sometimes capable of being arranged In some figures, like the 
figure of a chariot or a wheel or o lotus. Snmetimes there is only one 
letter in the whole ver^e AH such artifices add to the total effect of 
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the epic on the reader^ The poem is to be recited and not to be 
looked into from a printed page. Such a manipulation of sounds 
in a verse creates a special effect on the listeners. The listeners 
enjoy such manipulations. It is a part of art. If we say that art 
shall be only so and so, art ceases to be art. There ia nothing that 
cannot form a part of art; the only question is whether a thing has 
been presented as art in a setting suitable to the art. This is what 
is found in the artificiality of the Grand Epics. 

There is a common mission undertaken by all the poets who 
have contributed to this class of literature in Sanskrit and they have 
all a common source of inspiration. All of them were aware of a 
great past for the nation which glory was gradually dwindling. 
There were great teachers and great philosophers; there were great 
poets and artists and great leaders for the nation who taught the 
nation the essence of good life, and this system was found to have 
been prospering in the country from the earliest times of which 
there is any memory in the country. There was a grand conccp* 
tion of the world and also a deep philosophy of life In the culture 
of the nation from such earliest limes. But popular beliefs were 
changing, and with the changes in the beliefs and the life of the 
people, the nation was meeting with a decadence, and foreigners 
were coming into the country and conquering the country and esta¬ 
blishing their own kingdoms within the country, which was never 
in\'aded by any foreigner when their traditional culture dominated 
the life of the people. TTie mission of the poets was to restore that 
ancient culture. 


Ancient themes could interest the later people also and what 
was wanted was only to present the ancient themes in the later set¬ 
ting. There is no need to discard all things that are ancient when 
conditions change and what was needed was only to cliange the 
mode of presentation. This latter was what the poets of the medie¬ 
val times did when they wrote the Grand Epics; this is what the 
poets of the Afahdbhdrata and the Rdmdj/ana. namely, Veda Vyasa 
and VSlmlki, and also KSlidfisa did. Thus there was a unity among 
the poets of this time, though their techniques differed. 


The new belief was that condiUons changed in the world and 
tliat what was old has no value in the changed conditions; new 
^ standards have come which discard all that are 

* ■ ^ ^ called civilized life 

f replaced bv the new ways It 

is belief that the poets wanted to remove from the popular mind 
and they wanted to bring about a unity between what were old and 
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what are new; they are all aspects ot the same culture. Culture ran 
grow and change without a breah. It is the awakening of such a 
true nationalism that saved the country; foreigners were ateorbed into 
the spirit of the ancient culture and the foreigners became the 
greatral supporters of the ancient traditions of the country under 
the influence of the great poets. 


U niay be that we in the present age are not able to find any 
beauty in the art of the Grand Epics, But there is the say- 

inir in Sanskrit that a post is not seen by a blind man, it is no 
fault Ql the post/* What is wanted is not to discard that art but 
to develop a taste and ability U) realise the beauty in that art. It is 
the same unfortunate beUef of the m^ieval ages which is domi- 
natina the present gencTUtion also, that conditions have chang^ 
and that we must discard the ancient heritage which does not fit 
into the modern cnvironnient and that we must replace the ancient 
stock with new ones. The result has been that we have lost what 
was old and we have not got anything that can be a substitute to 

what is lost. 

The question is not whether the ancient art satisfies our needs 
of art, our standards of art. The real question is whether they 
satisfied the needs of a great nation. Can we say that what sa^ 
fied such a nation does not deserve to be recognised as art. For 
answering this question, we must have a better understanding of 
the culture of the ancient people. We have to recognise that th^ 
had intellectual eminence, they had emotional growth. They lov^ 
beautv and developed beauty around them. They realised the world 
aroimd them as beautiful and they recognised the immense possibih* 
ties of enjoyment within this life on the earth. 

Jusi as there was a great change from the Vedic to the medieval 
times, there has been aho a great change from the medieval times 
to the modem times. So we must change the mode of presentation 
while we can retain the material and the spirit of the medieval 
timesi this will bring about a unity between the medieval culture 
and modem culture that has to develop in the country, and since 
the medieral culture had a harmony with the Vedic times, there 
will result a unity between the modem times and the medieval times 
and the Vedic times. Thus Indian life and Indian culture from the 
earliest times to the modem times become a unity. It Is for this pur¬ 
pose that we should try to understand the Grand Epics of the medi¬ 
eval times; the purpose is not to arrest new growth and be satisfied 
with what is old. The real purpose is to give a manure to the new 
growths. 
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GENERAL 

Tljwe are two ancienl languages itt which the dramas were 
dm’oped ta & high degree of artistic perfection, and they are Sans, 
kril and Greek, There has been a view held that tiie Sanskrit 
drama had Its origin In the Greek drama and that the Influence of 
the Greek dramas on the Sanskrit dratnas Is very clear. This has 
not been accepted hy many of the scholars who have worked on the 
subject. No one has even hinted that the Greek drama had its in- 
^iration and origin from Sanskrit drama, that Aristotle had his 
inspiration in writing his Poetics frtmi the dramaturgy found in 

Sanskrit. One thing Js ceriain and that is that both deal primarily 
with dramaturgy. 

Ttie term used in Sanskrit to designate a drama is fVdfako. and 
this word i.s derived from the root Nft meaning dance". In the 
earliest stage of Sanskrit, i,e.» In the flpijeda, there is no hint of a 
dramatic artj there is a won! JVrfi* whi^ is derived from the same 
root iVrt tio dance), and the word moans a dancer, applied to the 
godd^s V^as iDnwnr. All the elements cojistJtuting a drama arc 
found in the ppactfo, namely disingur, music and dance; there ia also 
some sort of visual represenlatlon of situations and events. Various 
amusements and recreations are mentioned in the Pguedu like cha- 
not-race, hunting and gambling: but drama docs not reem to have 
been a source of enjoyment to the people of the time, in so far os 
there is no hint of the prevalence of such an art. Yet, we may as. 
sums that there had been some kind of visual representation of situ¬ 
ations and events through dialogues and action accompanied with 
music and dance even at that time sbcc all the elements are sena- 
ratcTy found in the RsT»eda. 

Another word that designates drama in Sanskrit Js mpak^, 
which mean* "vtaual presentation", and yet another term U Abhl- 
onya^hich means ''bringing to tke presence". None of these terms 
Wafcjm. Hupakn and Abhituiya ore found In the earliest literature in 
Sonant Yet the earliest work on literary criticism Is about drama 
and d^alic representation In which ilterature comes in only as of 
importance being subordinate In dramatic rcprcsuntit* 
ticm. In sortling tlie age of the dreraatlc art In India* all these 

|»mu moat W kept in view; nothing can definitely be said about 
thus problem. 
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AU that we are sure about is Ibai at ihe time wiu;» Bharaia 
wrote his great work on drajDSturgy, calied the JVofyu-iS^trn 
tJVB|ya=Dftncing; ii#mi=ScicnoB>, there was an immcnae wc^th 
of dramaiic Urerature available to him. He describes tho vmioua 
types of dramas and mentious the names of d ram i is cominic within 
the voiiuiiS lypea.. We do not knuw the date of Bharslai iuf ioust 
be prior to KMldasa. But Kalidisa's date itself is yet unsettled, 
Schulers differing on the queaiiun considerably; the earliest daUi 
suggested is about the first quarter of the second century B,C., the 
latest dnte suggested being the fourth and fifth centuries A.D'^ The 
art of dramo and works dealing with the art were known to PaijiuL 
the great gratumorian of the Sanskrit language, and hts date is de¬ 
finitely a few centuries prior to the beginning of Ihc Chrisiiait cn, 
perhaps five centuries. In his Ume also there musl huve been 
many dramas and there must have itlsii been treatises on druma- 
lurgy. Pinini is not later than the date of the great Tragedies in 
Greek. 

lUlidAsfl is not the enrUcst dramatial of Sanskrit; he mciitiQTia 
three dramatists lomous in his time, tmd they are Bbasa. Saumllia 
and Kavlpuitu, Of them wo know only the nsmos of tho U»st two. 
Of the Aral, ramcly, Bhiaa, we know that he had writieJi a driunfl 
called the SimpOcMiSsoudana (Dmim-VUavfldatii), In which the 
heroine Vasavadfllti was siseii by the Koto in bis ilocontly, 

a few drajnaSi thirteen In nunnher^ were pubUahed as the works of 
Phdsa, obout fifty years ogo, ind about twenty years ago a four- 
teenlb was also added to this ntjmber. There must have been many 
dmmna even prior to Bbiba, as is found In tho work on dniinalargy 
of Bharata. But In a history of Sanskrit lUerature, wo have to start 
with Bhtsa in dealiing with drama, since hi* dramns are the earliest 
available now, 

(b) BliASA 

In the history of Sanskrit UionitHrc. Bhiaa'i tiamc Is as fa- 
rooufi as the name of Kilidoja, Pdeta and dtamatlsts and ftmiance 
writers speak of him with great odmlratloii. WrUoi^ on literary 
criticUm also mention hi* narae^ and passage* are died with great 
TtspCQi from his dramas. Baqa, the great mmaute writer of the 
beginning of the seventh century A.D., comparw the dramas of 
Bhfiaa with a temple started by Sv^ra-dhira (the chief among Iho 
actors Of the builder who holds the measuring tape'i, having many 
Bhumilciu frtoreys or characters^ and having PaMka* (episodes or 
bannersr Rfijaiekhara speaks of the circle of BliSaa's dramoj hav¬ 
ing been thrown Into the Are and of fats Svopno-t'daoofidcitta oot 
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having been hurntj and Kajaiekhara belonged to the beginning uf 
the 10th century. Another dramatist. Jayadeva tji the beginning 
of ihe thirteenth eenlury AJJ.. speaks of Bhaaa as merriment (Hdsaj, 
Events in tile Suapr!a-i?diai>odaita of Bhasa are alludcti to in works 
on literary^ criticism, and pa^ges are also cited which are found 
in this drama^ though the source of such citations is not given. 
Passages from the SDapJia^s£it?titJaita mentioniuB sometimes the 
name of ihe dramatist as Bhasa are also found in some works, 
though not one of such passages is traceable to tht' drama of that 
name that is now published as the drama of Bhasa. 

When in the beginning of this eeniury the drama iSoapnawi?B^- 
vadaita was first published, followed by twelve more dramas of 
the same dramatist, there was considerable excitement among 
students of Sanskrit literature In so far as ihe dramas of such a 
famous dramatist till then unknown were discovered and publishcti 
There arose a great controversy regarding the authenticity of the 
authorship of these dramas. There is evidence in the history of 
banskrii literature only about the association of Bhasa with a single 
drama, ihe Svapno-imsctuadatla. A literaiy critic, Bhlmaha, criti- 
cises the construction of the plot of a drama which has the same 
ibeme as that of one of the thirteen dramas, the Pr^tij^-yaugati- 
dkoraijn^ia, which theme is a prelude to the theme in the Suflono- 
uasaiMdaltc. But the drama as it is does not seem to be a fit tar¬ 
get for such a criticism, in spite of the identity of the story. It may 
be that there wa,s yei another drama with the same story and that 
the (OTticism may be against that, and that this drama is a new pro- 
ductkui with the same story revised and made Eree from such crith 
ci^ It hss not yet been proved that Blilsa is Ihe author of the 
thirteen dramsf^. Scholars differ. 

j. Soepna-nfsat^adarto 

Vasavadatti was the queen of a great heroic king named Ude- 
yana who had bis capital at KausamfaL There was a prophecy that 
he should marry PadmivatS, daughter of another king, if he was to be 
victorious over his enemies. But on account of his great love for 
the queen, he waa reluctant to conduct that marriage, though that 
would help him in his wars, through securing the alliance of tJial 
king. His minister. Yaugandhariya^, spread a story that when 
tlm king was on a hunting expedition, there was a fire accident in a 
village where the queen was camping and that the house in which 
she was Dving was also burnt and that she died in that accident. 
T>ie king believed the story, and now since hb beloved was lost, he 
was not unwilling to marry the other princess. The tninlsier had 
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persuaded the queen to accept the contrivance which was necessary 
for hLs victories and for the safety of his kingdom, and she agreed to 
live in the palace of the same princess as a friend. The king went to 
that place for the marriage. The marriage waa conducted. One day 
when the king was sleeping, Y^avadatti went there to know howr he 
was feeling since he was stifl^ering from severe headache. The king 
saw her as if in dream since she could not have been alive* as the king 
believed, and this incident gives the name to the drama. By that 
time Vasavadatta's identity was known and she and the nevr queen 
went to the capital of the hero. 

Tilts is a very beautiful drama. But the drama as it is now avail¬ 
able docs not seem to be a complete one. Many events in the drama 
of this name mentioned by writers on literary criticism arc not found 
in this drama, and so are some passages cdted as from this drama 
by such writers* the drama as we have It now, is likely to be sn 
adaptation for the stage or an ahridgemenl of the original drama 
of Bh^. The king still remembering his lost queen and ye I ha v¬ 
ing to show love to a new queen, the first queen living as a friend 
in the palace of the second queen, seeing all that was happening, 
and unable to reveal her identity, and ultimalely the context when 
the first queen iiad to go to the apartment where the king was sleep* 
ing. without being discovered—all such events give an occasion for 
the dramatist to describe situations that are full of paihc^ and dis¬ 
play of very tender feelings. The characterisation b suparb and 
the plot development is very natural and charming. There are very 
tense situations, like the one in which the confidential companion 
of the king asks him about the first queen who was supposed to be 
dead and about the new queen, when the first queen was actually 
present there within hearing. 

The language is simple and elegant, suiting the tender feelings 
in the drama. There is little that can be called Nature des¬ 
cription in the drama; it is essentially a drama of the study 
of human feelings. There is also very little of what can be 
called the supernal oral, except what comes within the popular 
beliefs of the time, Man and his feelings, his sufferings and 
final triumph form the main interest in the drama. There Us little 
of a story though it is full of arresting situations; consequently 
there is not much of action and movement whde there is much of 
mentsi excitement. The hero who has many exploits to his credit, 
as a lover and a bereaved husband still thinking of his lost love, 
living in the same place with his former love whose identity was 
not known, the new queen who never knew of the hearths pangs of 
her companion, the former queen of her husband, and the former 
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queeu suppiKsed tg be <kad, bearing all imrows for the of the 

final Victory of her husband and concealing her pangs, having to 
see her husband becoming the bridegroom of another princess and 
not being able to have the company of her husband who was living 
in the same place—ail such siniatjona make an appeal to the readers 
which few dramas can make. 


ii. Pnoti^nc-^Qy^flndJHirapaTMi 

There is no evidence at all that this is a drama u£ Bhasa so far 
as the Sanskrit literature goes; there is no metitiun of U an™here. 
The story is criticised by a literary^ critic for its faults in plot con* 
Etruction. If this drama, which does not have any of the defects 
shown by ^at critic, is later than that critic, being an attempt to 
reyi^ an old drama in the light of that criticism then ihis is rather 
a late drama and not the drama of Bhasa. But this is geuerallv 
accepted as a drama of Bh^. The story is a prelude lo the Svapnl 
vasiivadaita, being the story of the marriage of Udayana with Vas* 
avadatta. 


Qdayana was a great hero and king of KauiambL There was 
another pow-erful king at Ujjayim named Pradyota who had u 
daughter named V^avadatta, and the king wanted Udayana to be 
her husband, But there was the difficulty of getting Udayana who 
was his enemy as hia son-in-law. So he resorted to a contrivance 
to get the hero to his kingdom. Udayana was a great musician and 
an expert ^ playing the Viita inrtrmnent with which he used to 
tame elepl^U. Pradyota cotistmeted an artificial elephant of 
uge ame filled it with soldiers and sent it to the bordtus of the 
kingdom of Udayana; no one could detect it as artificial, so natural 
he conatru^om The king Ddayarm heard about this wonder¬ 
ful elephant and stjfried with his musical instrument, the Vind to 
place to tame this new dephanl. He had a minister naiiied 
Yaugandharayana who knew about this contrivance, but he could 
not commumcate the news to the Wng before he started on this 
dangerous adventure. When Yaugandharayana knew of the king', 
deparlura, it was too late to stop him. The king approached the 
ekphant and to play ox) his Vt^, but there was no change in 

the eleph^t. Suddenly all the soldiers came out, and there was a 
^vere fight- the king was overpowered in spite of his valour ami 
he was taken prisoner and carried to the capital city of his enemy. 

^ Ujjayini. ELing Pradyota. engaged the king to give 

1 stru^ons In music to his daughter ViisavadatU. At this time 
roinist^ of the hero. Yaugandharaya^. and the commaxider of 
his army Humanvan and the confldentbl companion of the king, 
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the V\dii^ka, started to the kingdom <d tin; enemy where the king 
was a prisoner, to gather news of the king and to And ways and 
means to release the king from captivity. Yaugandharayana took 
up the robes of a lunatic and Riimaijvaii went as a Buddhist monk; 
the conftdential companion %vent there as an ordinary citwen and ho 
osed to visit the palace. One day tije three mel and had a council 
in which they discussed all problems. Yaugandharayana thought 
of a device, In the palace of the enemy there was a huge elephant, 
and if by some method that elephant could be made to run amok^ 
King Udayana would be the only person to tame the elephant. He 
applied some drugs for the purpose and w'hen the elephant could 
not be controlled by any one, King Udayana’s services had to be re¬ 
quisitioned for the purpose and the king brought the dephant under 
control. 

King Pradyota, the father of the heroine, developed consider¬ 
able confidence in King Udayana and even allowed him to take a 
ride on the huge elephant. Following the secret counsel given to 
the king by Yaugandharayaiia through the king's confidential com- 
panion who wras freely meeting the king In the palace without evok¬ 
ing any suspicion and without bis identity being revealed, the king 
one day went out of the city along with the princess riding on the 
elephant and managed to escape from the city of hb enemy. By 
that time Yaugandharayana had managed to fill the whole city wuth 
people wiio had come from the king's own city of Kaui^bL and 
they all helped in preventing a search and pursuit of the king in 
his Right. 

This is ihe main story. At the council where the two ministers 
and the king's confidential companion discussed the methods of re¬ 
leasing the king from captivity, Yaugandharlyaiia in the end made 
a VOW that he would release the king from captivity and so the 
drama is called the Pratiinfl-i/avgandharapaim ithe Vow-Yaugan- 
dharayanai. The style of the drama is exactly the same as what ia 
found in the Svapno-udsepadatta. No one w^ill deny the identity of 
authorship in the case of the two dramas from the point of view of 
language, characterisation and descriptions of situations. This is a 
drama full of action and the characters are full of life and energy, 
with plenty of resources; this is especially the case with the two 
ministers and the confidential companion of the king; of the two 
ministers. Yaugandharayapa is the real moving spirit in the whole 
drama. Calm and collected, full of forethought, rcsourcefuh able 
to find a way out in any difficult situation, he came out triumphant 
through his skill in soKing tlie problem of releasing the king from 
captivity without u struggle; and in a struggle, it would have heen 
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lo coiste out successful wheu they to Ught tiic cnciny 
m his own capital city, 

Ui, The remaining dramas 

The Svapim-tiasauadatta is the only drama ol which there is 
some evidence to relate it to Bhasa as the dramatist In the c^e d£ 
the Prattj'i^-gaugandhai^^a^, there is such a close affinity between 
this and the Svapna-vd^aeadotta that we cannot dmociate the one 
from the other, and so this latter also is given a prominent place in 
dealing with Bhasa, The remaining eleven belong to a different class. 
In some of them the theme is taken from the Rnmdyano and In others 
the theme is taken from the MaMbfidmia, There are two In which the 
stor>’ is taken from chronicles. In one the story relates to Sii Kr^i^a, 
One of this latter class, the Cdrudarta, contains the first four ads 
of another drama, the JVfiv:chnfcapika of ^udraka. The general view 
is that this drama of Bhisa is the original and that Sudraka enlarged 
the drama into ten Acts, now known as the Mfcchalcapika, Some 
take the short drama of four acts as only the beginning poriion of 
the MrecJwkafika with slight variations. The Mrcdiakfllika will 
be taken up later. 

In uU the dramas, whether they are by Bhasa or by other dra¬ 
matists, there is very skilful workmanship, ivith good style, chaste 
language and vigorous characters and brisk movement. We miss 
in them the tender feelings and the deep pathos found in the Soapnu' 
iTfisaccdattn and the Prarijfio-pougaTidhaniya^io,' but we have in them 
fine specimens of vigorous characters full of action and strong emo¬ 
tions. In some of them the plot construction is very skilfully done. 
Many of them have only one or two Acts with very few characters 
also appearing on the stage. The dramatist Is very original in hand¬ 
ling the theme, devlaUng considerably from the original and intro¬ 
ducing new events and situattom^ for the proper development of the 
plot All the dramasj including the two that are dealt with in scune 
detail, are very good specimens of art, and it makes little difference 
whether they are by Bhasa or by other dramatists. Tlic discovery 
of the dramas and their publicalion have made Sanskrit literature 
richer, 

(c> SUDEAKA 

In Sanskrit literature we know much about tiie art and lUtlc 
about the artist. In many cases we know the name: bul there arc 
reasons to doubt if that is his real name or that is only his pen name. 
Just fls Vode Vyasa is known as the author of the hiJiosn, the Mah3^ 
hhnmm and jiLst as Valmikl is known as the author of the other 
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Jliftfisa, the fininayitTiti, there b a drama \mmed MfLchuiMitt^'^^ 
which is associattfd with Sudraka as the atilhon ^udraka is the 
jiame of ^ icgendarj* king about whoju very liitSe of historical in- 
foru^ation b available. ^Qdraka appears in many a tale in the 
literature in Sanskrit, He b spoken of as king of different coun* 
tries in different places. But everywhere there Is this fact that he 
was a king, that he was also a great king with learning and victor>^ 

In Sanskrit dramas there is generally a prologue in which somo 
information about the poet and the drama is given. In this dramUp 
the author is spoken of as a great king with learning, who perform¬ 
ed the famous itsuflTTiedhfl Sacrifice which b performed by all sove¬ 
reign kings with imperial sivay and who died after living for a 
little over a hundred years. Certainly this information about the 
author could tiol have been given by the author himself. Either 
the drama is not by Sudraka, the poet wrote it and gave it out as 
the work of the great scholar king Sydraka. Or it may also be that 
Sudraka wrote it and that the prologue was added later. The latter 
IS not a plausible alternative. In the former alternative we are 
depriving the drama of a really worthy authorship. 

I^othing can be said about the date of the drama, since we do 
not know anything specific about the author, Kkhdasa mentiona 
three of his predecessors and he does not mention Sudraka. There 
has been a theory that Bhasa is the author of this drama also, All 
the features mentioned by Haj>a about the dramas of BHasa ara 
found in this drama, and i>erhap5 this is the only drama where all 
such features are found, namely, the drama storting by the Sfitra- 
dftarci (Chief ,^clot) himself and not by a character of the dramas 
a large number of characters appearing and episodes introduced. 
Elsewhere it hits been said that Sudraka is identical with Agnimitra 
the hero of Kalid^'s drama the Maluoifeapnitnitrn. Bhasa and 
Agnimitra are elsewhere given as reputed poets, Agnimitra being 
given as Jvalanamitra. both meaning 'Triend of fire”. Such a mode 
of designating a person by synom-ms of the words constituting his 
name, here JvaJana for Agni meaning ^'fire”, is not uncommon in 
Sanskrit literature. Bana, the great romance writer of the seventli 
centurj-, metittom king Sudraka In his romance called the Kadom- 
bftri as attached to literature. There is a literary wrork called the 
^udraka-kof^d (story of Sudraka^ by two authors named Rami la and 
Saumlla. as stated by a later literary critic Rajasekhara of the tenth 
century. All that we can say is that according to tradition Sudraka 
was a king and a scholar and a poet and that the drama Mrechoko- 
fiJffl Is known a.s a work of ^udraka; the difficulty arises since, in the 
prologue to the drama, the poet is mentioned as dead. Is the whole 
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drama by another poet or is the prologue added lalcr? Both suppo¬ 
sitious create problems. 

We reach nowhere if we search for the identity of tlie poetj 
but we reap a good harvest if our efTorls are limited to the poem 
alone. This is one of the best dramas in Sanskrit literature. It 
is one of the few dramas in Sanskrit that can produce an 
effect on the stage. The large number of characters, the variety 
in such characters both In point of social status and in point of their 
features, the palhos^ the plot, the brisk action and the rapid move¬ 
ment of the story, the natural sequence in the appearance of events 
after events, the tense situations^ the brilibnt dialogues, the pro¬ 
fusion of populnr sayings, the presentation of human emotions—all 
these factors combined make the drama really interesting. 

The story relates to a merchant of UjjayinJ, the famous city 
of ancient India, the centre of culture and of sciences and also of 
commerce, the seat of great emperors. He was a Bra hmin who ought 
to have taken to a life of learnings of intellectual and cultural pur¬ 
suits. He Was already married and hod a son, and he was living a life 
of opulence, honoured by all the citizens. But by iU luck he losi 
alt his wealth owing to ship-wrecks. The heroine came from a com¬ 
munity in which the women led a life of freedom and allowed their 
cJiarms and their bodies to be enjoyed by those who could pay for 
them. She was also immensely rich and lived the same life of opu¬ 
lence in a palatial mansiozi. But she was devoted to the hero whom 
site met at a festival and with whom she fell in love: the love ’was 
mutuiLi. There was the king’s hrother-ln-law who was looking for 
a chance to have his carnal cravings satisfied through an associalion 
w’ith her, and she stoutly rejected all his approaches; he had his 
jealousy for the merchant vrho w'as the object of her love. The drama 
starts with the heroine in the street walking towards home in the 
evening, chased by this brother-in-law of the king. At a later stage, 
they me* again In a garden and when he found that she would not 
bend, he strangled her and threw her on the ground, thinking that 
she. was dead. Bui she was not actually dead, and a Buddhist monk 
took care of her. At that time, since the heroine was missing, the 
king’s brother-in-law accused the hero for having murdered the 
heroine to get at her jewels; in the court all evidences supported 
the accusation, ihe visit of the heroine to the house of the hero, the 
confidential companion of the hero havurtg been found in possession 
of the jeweb, the visit «f the heroine to the garden to mtHjt the 
hero as admitted by the heroinc*s mother, and so on. The hero was 
condemned to death; but at the last stage before the actual execution, 
the heroine appeared un the scene brought there by the Buddhist 
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monk, and Ihe whole situation cleared. The hero reooirimended 
partton for his enemy who had tried to bdng death on himself. 

Along with this story of the lovo affair of the hero and the 
heroine* there is also a political episode intertwined with this main 
plot in the drama. There was the legitimate heir to the throne, a 
young prince, who was Imprisoned by a rivah and the rival sat on 
the throne; the villain of the plot Is hifi brother-indaw. About the 
time when the hrother-in-law attempted murder, Ihla young man 
was able to come out of the prison through the help of some friends, 
and at the time when the hero was condemned to death and saved 
from the gallovf^s. this young king could sit on the throne and he 
was a great friend and admirer of the hero. The hero could easily 
have sent this vlllam to the gallows; but the magnanimity of the 
great soul had the upper hand and his life was saved by ihc same 
jyerson whose life he endangered. What could have been an irre¬ 
vocable tragedy turned out to end well. The turn of events was 
veiy' natural aiso. 

In the beginning we see the contemptible \^illain chasing a noble 
lady in the public streets; the heroine takes refuge in the house of 
the hero when she notices that she is already at ius gate. She de¬ 
posited her ornaments in his house and vrent home. At that lime 
it so happened that there was a suitor for the lady companion uf 
the heroine, and he wanted to secure some rich present to take to 
the heroine and get the release of the object of his love from her 
services; he decided that the easiest way would be to effect a bur¬ 
glary in a rich man's house* and the best place was the house of the 
hero. He burgled the house and carried away one of the ornaments 
which the heroiftc had deposited in that house. He took that very 
ornament to the heroine w^ho recognised them. At that time the hero 
sent a substitute ornament through his confidential companion to the 
heroine. The heroine accepted that too and promised to visit his 
house. She paid her visit to the hero: there his son was weeping 
because in ihe place of the golden toys which he was accustomed to, 
he had to play with a clay toy-cart. It is this event that gave the 
name to the drama. Affcchnfca{i*cti lMi t=:clay and Sakarikd—toy- 
cart in combination, the two words become Mrc-chakfliEfca. The 
heroine promised to present a golden toy to the boy. They agreed 
to meet again in the garden after the heroine had spent her night 
in the house of the hero. A cart was arranged by the hero for her 
CO go there; but there was an error in the crowded street, and she 
got into the carl of the brother-in-law of the king who was waiting 
in the garden. That was how the villain met the heroine in the 
garden, which ended in hi.s attempt to murder her. In the cart meant 
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for the beFoinef the boy king ^ho had just fouinl ills release from 
prison had a safe ride lo the outside of the city, in so far as no one 
would stop the cart of the hero. 

In the beginning we see the hero end his confidential compa¬ 
nion talking about his losses and the consequent poverty and about 
the humiliations and sufferings in poverty. This is one of the 
most touching scenes in the drama. When the burglar was ap¬ 
proaching the house of the heroine with the ornaments, the heroine 
and bet companion were talking about the choice of a suitable mate 
for the heroine and about the heroine's preferences in the matter^ 
The companion was mentioning various names, and the heroine was 
rejecting each and every one of them for some reason, and ultimate¬ 
ly the heroine opened out her heart and told her of her love for the 
hero whom .she had met at a festivaL Here there is briUiant dialo¬ 
gue with a touch of humour. The trial of the hero is another arrest¬ 
ing scene and we see the king^s brother-in-law using all hb powers 
and authority even to dedeet the course of law; still the law took 
its natural course which yet resulted in the tragedy which befell the 
hero, though later averted. 

If the lieroine were one minute late in maki ng her appearance 
at the scene of the execution of the hero* the drama would Itave 
ended in a different way; the hero would have been put to death. 
Certainly the new king would not have allowed the villain lo con¬ 
tinue his life after having been the cause of the death of his friend* 
the hero. The heroine may not have cared lo live after that tragic 
event, for the hero* The hero's confidentiat companion too would 
have preferred to end his life and in I be family of the hero also, 
there would have been trage<lies. Thus the stage would have heen 
strewn with dead bodies. But the story w'as handled in a very 
clever way, and what would have been an irrevocable tragedy tamed 
out to be n happy union of the hem and the heroine with joy to 
all, even to the villain of the tragedy. 

In the love affair between a rich heroine and a hero in rather 
poor circumstances, in the attempt of a wicked villain to have re¬ 
venge on an Innocent man out of pure contemptible hatred. In the 
scenes wherie the hero talks about his losses and where the heroine 
talks about her preferences in the matter of choosing a companion 
in life, in ihc court scene and In varioiK other matters, one cannot 
miss a dose resemblance between Uiis drama about the Merciiaitt 
of Uifayini and Shakespeare’s Merchant of V'entec, It Is not at all 
suggested that ShELkespearc was influenced by Sudroka: great 
geniuses walk along similar paths. 
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'Ihe hero's confldeatLil compamon, the Vidil^cifca, as he is eene- 
rally Imo^T, in Sanskrit dramas, b a type in this drama w.th few 
similar specimens; there is the confidential comp^on ot the hero m 
Kalidasa’TMSiawikdflitimitra and the confidential companion of the 

in Bhasa’a Soapna-Msaeodotta and Pr<.t.j.lS-HC,^Q>idharaaaiu.. 
Th«e "wo and the confidential companion of the hero in this drama 
fonn a trio. In aU the other dramas, the confidential eimpamon ls 
a stupid simpleton who lallis nonsense and who behaves ^ 
ridlc^inis way; he is no character at all W the dramas and he simply 
omvides the hero with an occasion to talk about the heroine and 
to love for her. But in the ease of this happy trio we Imve a very 
inlelligenl and resourceful character, full of 

ing out plans and devising plans lot escafm from the d^cu 
of situations, with a strong mind able to keep any " 

W the hero and supplying an effective motive power for the plot to 

develop* like any other chief character* 

Tiiere is the Buddhist monk who saved the heroine towards tho 
dose of the drama. He was a shampooer; he had his 
had to face dangers. Re took to the Monastic Order, It is J 
ber of the Monastic Order, as In the case of the Nvm in the 
apnimitm of Kalidasa, who becomes tlie chief ^ 

itoon of the hero and the heroine. He never counselled 
to abandon all interest in life and to join O'''*®'"- 
Paih for escape from the sins and sufferings in uffe. 

The gambler who takes to burgUry since he had lost everything 
in the gambling den and wanted some valuable ^t. is 
interesting character. The whole scene of the burglaryjs also 
attractive. In which the science ot burglary is explained m a very 
Sd way, how to make the hole in the wall and how to put on 
tlie lamp by proper contrivances. The confidential companion ^ 
the hero wi in possession of the ornament of the heroine, deposited 
for safe keeping with the hero, and he thought that whm the hur- 
alor was taking it from him lie was actuaUy re.dc[»siiing “ 

?he hands of the hero himseU. Uie eart-drivers m the b“Sy ^rcet 
and the executioners at the end are also very realistic^y portray¬ 
ed. There is romance and idealism in the midst of realism and the 
common-place. We sec the various sides of city life; we s« the un¬ 
scrupulous politician exploiting his position and the authority an 
power he ufelded, for his own ends. There b brisk movement; 
Lnes follow scenes and there is a natural sequence 1“ 

event The situations are always very tense and yet th^ is no 
exhibition of emotional fits like swooning and waiUng. There is 
serenity and calmness, and the nerves are never overstrained. 
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There are many women characters playing their part in the 
development of the ploL Besides the heroine, there is her jovial 
eompanioti, faithiul and full of humour without levity, inteUlgent 
and discriminating. There is the first wife of the hero, full of con¬ 
sideration for her husband, free from jealousy and pettiness, with 
no grain of selfish motives, surrendering quite willingly and freely 
her own omsment to replace the stolen ornament of the heroine, 
and even welcoming the new love of her husband with respect and 
consideration when she visited the house. The hero*s maid-servant 
is an old lady with a full sense of her duties and motherly in her 
attitude to the hero. 

The number of characters Oiat appear on the stage is really 
large and each one of them has an individuality, with a place and 
a function in the development of the plot. There is no one who is just 
a passive spectator contributing to the development of the plot just 
by casual remarks like -*What then ' or "How wonderful" or "What 
a pity" Each one of them acts in his place and fulfils his function. 
It Is dMicult to Speak of a classification of the characters into major 
and minor, except in a very- technical way. Kings and their rela¬ 
tives* merchants, officials, cart-men, simple ciiistens with their hum¬ 
ble avocations like shampooing, burglary, gambling, a monk, and all* 
come together forming a sort of "Socialistic State " There is no 
class division and no caste division. All are important In that State 
created in the drama. 

The drama list introduces the theme of the drama in the pro¬ 
logue as the storj' of a young Brahmin merclmni, of the city of Avanti 
’Ujiayini), Carudattfl by nome. young and fallen into evil days, 
having become poor and his love for the young lady named Yasants* 
sena, charming like the beauty of (he spring season, and their happy 
union and joy in life after the process of law and its deflections from 
the rleht path through the misrepresentation and influences of wick¬ 
ed persons. In the drama there is the story oi the love between a 
young couple intertwined with a political plot. The characters that 
play their part in the main story are also the people that help in 
solving the knots in the political plot, and the events in the mam 
story also help the final release of the imprisoned king who w^as the 
legitimate claimant to the throne. The two plots arc verj' cleverly 
handled. It is good literature, good poetry and good drama. There 
is plot, there Is characterisation, There Is feeling, there are reverses, 
there Is triumph and joy. There is variety in characters, in situa- 
tiotiB and in events. All that makes a drama great are here. 
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(d} KING IIARSA 

After dealing with the drama that has been assigned to a king, 
Sudraka by name, it is proper to deal with the dtainns of another 
great king, though, from the strict Ghronological order, other dramas 
should have been taken up. In so far as we do not know the dates 
of some of the important authors definitely, it is better to ignore 
chronology and attach greater importance to affinities on other points 
iCing Har?a is one of the most prominent petsonalities in Indian 
history. While Sudraka is a legendary* king whose history has beer 
shrouded in myths and tales, Harfa is a truly historical king about 
whom we know much of a historical nature. He was a king of 
Kanauj. sen of Prabhakarsi Vardhana and younger brother of Rajya 
Vardhana. After the death of Bajya Vardhana, his younger 
brother came to the throne, and Harsa Vardhana ruled the country 
for about forty years and in the end. though a greai warrior and 
conqueror who established a great empire, he was himself defeated 
by a king called Pulakesin II He had a historian in Bina, who has 
immortalised this great king in his famous historical romance, the 
/farsocarita tHarjja^s history'.-. 

In Kis time a great pilgrim from China, Hiuan. Xsatig, came to 
India and his records form a great help m reconstructing the history 
of his reign. Besides being a great warrior and conqt^ror* he was 
also a great patron of learning and himself a great poet. There are 
three dramas that have come down to us as the works of King Har^ 
His capital was Sthapvt^vara ^Taneswar^ in tlie country of Kanauj 
iKlnyakubja). Even from the early times there has been some 
tradition according to which one of the dramas tthe Priyo-du^ikttf 
was actually written by another poet named Dhavaka and given 
to Ihc king as the latter’s work in return for rich presents. Hiere 
has been a general belief in recent times that kings are not the real 
authors in the case of the large number of works that have come 
dovrn to us as the works of royal authors. But we need not seri¬ 
ously consider this point at all In India, kings have been great 
poets, literary men, philosophers, masters of arts like music, and 
promoters of learning. It is rather surprising that there has been 
such a tradition in India itself, and the wonder is ell the more be¬ 
cause if is not the best of the three dramas, but the worst of them 
Ihat has been ascribed to another author as accepted by the king as 
his own work in return for immense presents. If the king wanted 
fame through the works of another author, he would have selected 
another drama, and if the king is himself the author of the other two, 
then such an author would not have cared to be known as the author 
of this work written by another. 
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L ami HotJinuali 

Tho two dramas, the Priyadarijfcd and the Ratiuathall^ have more 
or less the same theme They have also a comment technique. Each 
Is 3 drama of four Acts with the great king Udayaim, the hero of 
BhSsa's I wo dramas, the PratljFTlc-yaugandhardyoFiQ and the Seapna- 
vif^arodattu, 35 hero. Tlie plot is more or less; what is found in the 
MaIai:iJct^07{tTnitro of Kalidasa, and. the SoopnO'-odsauadaita of Bhisa. 
In the Pripfldorslkd, some events tn the life of the hero during his im¬ 
prisonment in the palace of his enemy, king Pradyola^ os found in the 
Profihltf-yauyciHdiMinryano of Bhasa, are referred. There was a king 
named Dhrlnv 3 rman who had a daughter name Prijadar^ika, and tlie 
king wanted to have her married to Udayana, the king of Vatsas. But 
the Kahhga king wanted to marry her; when Udayana was in prison, 
this E^lihga king attacked King Dhrtavorman, but the daughter was 
saved by the chainberlain and entrusted to another king named Vjn- 
dhyalcetu. Vindhyakelu came into conflict w'ith Udayana after the 
latter's escape, and Udayana defeated him, and among the riches that 
he gained was this princess, whom Udayana entrusted to his queen 
V^vadatta as a companion with the name Aranyika. The king 
fell in love with her and used to talk to his confidential companion, 
tho Vidtl^ka, about her and his love for her. When one day the 
king was thus talking about her. she herself came to the garden and 
ov'crheard tlie conversation. Her friends left her^ and at tiiat thne 
a bee attacked her (a point that reminds one of the hee incident in 
tlie firsv Act of Kalidesa^s and she ran into the arms of 

the king in her confusion. Tliere was an aged and learned lady in 
the court named ^Lhkrt^'ayaiu who composed a drama describing 
the marriage of King Udayana with Viisavadatta, and in this drama 
to be performed before the queen, the part of V^avadatta was to be 
taken by the princess living there as Aranyika; and secretly the con¬ 
fidential companion of the king and another lady named Manorama, 
wlicj should have played the part of the king, managed to have that 
part played by the king himself without the queen having any idea 
of the plol. Here we find the influence of Kalidasa's Mfflaotfcdgiti- 
mi/ra, in this contest. When the perfoririance was going tm. the 
queen had her misgivings in spite of the assurances of the aged lady 
Siihkrtylyani: she left the hall and saw the king's cbnildential com¬ 
panion asleep. She woke him up and he ga\'e out the whole secret 
to her. The king tried to appease her, but she would not listen. Then 
the identity of the princess, living os Aranyiki, was revealed when 
she was kepi in prison by the orders of the queen, At this stage, it 
was found that the father of the princess was able to defeat the 
KaliAga king who had invaded him earlier and to re-establijsh him¬ 
self on the throne. Along with this news came the news that the 
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princess in prison had taken poison, and the king was the only person 
who could cure her. Tlie king brought her back to life* and the 
whole story ended well with the marriage of the king with Priya- 
d:ir^ik^ who was Ihing there us AranyikS, 

In the RutnSvall Yuugaudhsraya^^a* the minister of Udayanu, 
planned a marriage of the kii^ with the daughter of the king of 
Ceylnn, and (or this purpose, he spread a news that the queen Vasava- 
dam was burn to death in an accident in a eiUage where she was 
camping. Then the king of Ceylon agreed to have his daughter 
married to Udavana and to send her to his cmintry. On the waj^ 
when ttte party was crossing the sea. there was a ship wtMk, and 
tlie princess was saved by a merchant of Kausanabl. the capital 
of Uday&na, and was entrusted to ibe queen as her companion. The 
queen kept her away frnm the king Lest the king might fall in love 
wilb her But fate gave a new turn to the course of events and 
occasions arose for the king to meet the princess whu was living 
there with the name of S^garika (bom from the ocean)* During 
tlie celebration of a Spring Festival, the princess heard the eulog>^ 
nf the God of Love iKama): she thought that that was a eulogy of 
the king himself, being the embodiment of that Lord of Love, but 
knew the truth later, Sagarika had painty the picture of the king 
and another lady, a companion of the ptjiacess in incognito* added 
her own picture beside. The princess admitted her love for the 
king during the conversation. At that time a monkey that had 
escaped was creating terror in the palace, breaking a cage in which 
there was a parrot; the parrot in the cage flew to the garden and 
sitting on the tree began to repeat the conversation of the princess 
and the other lady where the former confessed her love for iSie king. 
The king and his confidential companion overheard the parrot^s 
w^ords and coming to the palace saw the picture also where the king 
and the princess were painted together. The princess and her com¬ 
panion overheard the conversation of the king and his eonfidential 
companion, and in the end, the king and the princess found them¬ 
selves face T.u face. The queen came Ibere and their meeting was thus 
cut short. The king tried to appease her in vain and the queen de¬ 
parted. The king’? confidentbl eoinpanion prepared a plot where the 
princess to the guise of the queen was to meet the king: buL the 
queen knew of this and she w'ent there in the place of the princess. 
The king began to make love to her thinking that he was talking 
to the princess in the guise of the queen: the queen reproached him 
for such lack of faith and departed. When the princess went there 
in the guise of the queen, it was too late; she know about the plight 
of the king and thought of committing suicide by lying a nonise 
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luitnd n&ck, but bcr attempt wus foiled by the suddofx arrival 
of tile king and his confidential companion: they thought that it was 
the queen herself; but he knew her identity, and when the king 
and the princess were exchanging love the queen again came there 
and saw the lovers united. She carried away the princess and the 
king's confidential companion as prisoners. Later the king’s confi¬ 
dential compajitoii was released but the princess was kept in pri¬ 
son. Good news arrived of the victory of Udayana's commander- 
in-ehief Ruma^\^n over the Kosaia king and the death of the latter 
in the fight. Ai that time a magician came, and he was permitted to 
exhibit his art; hut the performance was interrupted by the arrival 
of two of the escorts of the princess in the ship wreck and they 
narrated their experiences. At this stage, report was brought that 
Lhe palace was on fire and the queen announced, that the princess 
J living there as a companion by name Sagarikal was within that part 
of the palace. The king rushed in to save her. It was Just a device 
of the magician; when the princess appeared, the other escorts who 
had arrived at that time recognised her as the princess meant to be 
married to the king. The mhuster Yaugandhar£yana appeared and 
announced his plot in bringing the magician. The queen was very 
happy to entertain the princess, RatnivalL as another queen, This 
umon was sure to help the king in becoming an emperor. Hius the 
whole plot of yaugandharayaT;ja Bticcceded and the story ended in 
happiness to all. 

There can be no doubt about the similarity in the technique of the 
two dramas, the identity of the main story and of the hero and the 
queen. There is a very intricate plot developed out of ihe simple story 
which forms the theme. In the works of Bhasa and of Kalidasa, the 
simplicity of the story is maintained ; but the dramatist here introduces 
all sons of devices to bring abuut very compEcated situations. Will 
a dramatist w’rite two dramas of the same story with the same hero 
in this way? In point of poetry, ihe Ratnffnaii is a far better play 
than the Prit/adarjfifca. It Is the former that has won fame in Sans¬ 
krit literature while the latter was preserved only on account of 
its association with Har^ as author. But no one has questioned 
the identity of authorship in the case of ihe two dramas. My own 
view is that king Har^ wrote only the JiafnaunlT and that the 
Priyetdoratka was written by another, who after the death of the 
roval dramatist, gave out hb own work as also the drama of Har^. 
Side by side with this, there arose the .story of the drama having 
been written by another and of its hsving been fathered on the 
king by that pMt. receiving rich presents from the king. I sm defi¬ 
nite that the king would not have civen presents to a poet to have 
his own name associated with that p£)et’s work as Its author and I alsn 
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feel that the PriyadarsiJci is not I he drama of King Har$a. The story 
of another poet having writien the drama has some basis; but the 
whole story is not true. 


ii. JVdgiinonda 

The A^tfpflnnndo of king Har^a h one of the best dramas In the 
Sanskrit language, deserving a place alongside of the best dramas 
in any language in the world. Though deserving the lame rank which 
Lhe tSnkU 7 itaia of Kalidasa and the ,'tJrccJwilcapka of Sudraka have^ 
it forms a type in itself. The story is taken from Buddhistic sources, 
the hero being one of the BodbiseKras, future Buddha. ITie other 
two dramas of king Har$a are realistic^ the story being related to 
historical heroes living in their palaces surroonded by men and 
presented in situations familiar in a palace, as in the MdffluiJcifipiil- 
mitra of Kalidasa and the Snapna-isdsanicidafta of Bhasa; there is 
little of the Supernatural in them. What Supernatural there la ha 
them is the elements of the SupernatunjJ that are familiar in 
popular beliefs as current at that time- When we come to the 
.Vdpdmiiido, we pass on to a region of semUsupematuralism, though 
the scene b laid in the earthly regions, just like the SakunUila of 
Kalidasa, The hero and the heroine belong to the order of beings 
coming within the class of demigods. Mythological characters like 
Garui^a, the divine bird> and the great Goddess, Gaurl, make their 
appearance in the drama. 

The drama was written for being performed at a festival in 
honour of Indra, the Lord of Heaven. It has five Acts. The story- 
appears in a book of tales called the Vetnlo-paiica-uiifiiiiti, though 
King Harga must have had access to enrlier sources. There are 
two orders of demigods, the Vidyadharas and the SIddhas, The king 
of the Vidyadharas bad a son named Jimutavihanu and the king of 
the Siddhas had a son named Mitravasu and a daughter named 
Malayavath This princess had a dream in whicii the Goddess re¬ 
vealed to her her future husband The king of the Vidyadharas was 
old and desired to retire from administrative duties, and his son 
JimutavahauB too did not care to si: on the throne and decided to 
go with the father and mother for penance In the forest, pbcing 
the younger brother on the throne. In the forest Jimutavahana went 
to a temple where there were two young ladies in conversation, and 
he in the companv of his confidential companion iiverheard their 
conversation when the princess was talking to her companion about 
her dream in which she Imd a vbion of the future husband. Then 
the hero and bis confidential corapamon weal in and the two met 
and love arose iti them for each other. At that stage, the princess 
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had to deparU Another doy, the princess w&s sitting in the gatxlmi 
in u state of despondency about her love; slie hod to move aivay 
ond at th^L time the hero and his canfidential cumpenion came tbere^ 
They taUited about his love and he painted h piemre «f the object 
of iiis iove. At that time the brother of the princess came there 
and oflercd the hand of his sister tu the liero^ wliich tie rejected 
in so far as he was deeply in love with the princess ivliam he did 
nut know as the verj- sister of the son of the Siddhas whose hand 
was offered to him. The princess was very unhappy about this and 
she decided to commit suicide by hanging herself from the branch 
of a tree when her companion had moved away, But ihe hero res* 
cued her and show'ed her the picture he had painted of the object of 
!tis love. She was satlsIiGd; the marriage was settled and there was 
a grand festivity in the city in connection with this marriage of a 
prince ajid a princess. The festivity is described in an interlude 
between the second and the third Acta. This imeriude is full of 
cumlc situations when people were drinking and revelling, TIte hero's 
confidential compamon is caught hold of by some citizens and com* 
polled to drink alcohol., 

It happened that the hero and his brother-in-law, Mitravasu. 
were on the mountain-side and Mitrayasu was culled aw^ay* The 
hero was full of thoughts about self-sacrifice and service to others^ 
for which there was no scope in a forest though the forest satisfied 
ail his needs—food end drink and comimnions—as there were plenty 
of fruits and roots and water m the brooks and rocks fur scats and 
for a bed and antelopes for companions. Now, there liad been 
3 long-staitding feud between the serpents and the divine bird 
Garuda, <111 d they came to a truce according to which each day a 
serpent was to go to Garudo os his prey, so that Gamda W'ould stop 
destroying the serpents in numbers day by day. The bones of the 
serpents became a big heap and the hero had already seen that heap 
ahead i he was full of remorse and looked for a chance to save them. 
At that time there appeared that day's prey, a very young and 
handsome serpent, with bis mother who w'as waiting ou account of 
the imminent death of her dear son. The hero knew* Ihe situatioo 
and offered his own person as a substitute, which neither thu 
mother nor the son would accept. They retired to a concealed pbec 
for a final prayer leaving a red robe on a stone where the victim 
was to stand covered in a red robe. The hero liad his chance and 
Ire covered himself with that red robe and stood on the stone, when 
the bird Garud^ appeared and snatched him away. Tlie real prey 
and the mother came there and found that the hero had substituted 
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himself fer the yauDfi serpent. They were fuU oi grief at the death 
of the ber^j un Uicir aeceunt. 

The parents of ihe hem were wailing for the hero Lo return 
and when it was getting very late, tlxey along witlx the tiewly-mar* 
ried princess went to the place where the hero was spertding bis 
time: they know of tiie calamity from the serpent and his mother, 
They all foUowcd the path of the hero by noting I lie blood drops 
that had fallen from the body of the hero while he was being car¬ 
ried away by the bird. Tliey reached the place where the bird bad 
plated the victim on a rock and was sucking tlie blood from the 
body of the hem. The bird wa.3 surprised at the coui'age and vitality 
of the new^ prey, the like of which he had never known. Instead 
of dying or showing signs of pain, the hero had only exhibited his 
lot>k of calmness and contentment The party reached the place, 
"rhe mother of the hero was complaining on their w*ay, when she 
knew the clccumstantes under which Jier son made such a self-sacri¬ 
fice, tliat he did not think of the grief of hia own mother in his 
eageruess to save the mother of another young person from the 
grief of ihe loss of a dear son. The hero was expiring. The herdini: 
prayed to the great Goddess who made Her appeanmee. She re¬ 
buked the divine bird for his cruelty and ordered that he fiy to 
Heaven and bring the nectar with which they could bring to life 
not only the victim of that day's cruelty but also all the serpents 
that had been killed by the bird ail along previously. The bird fleiv 
up and In an instant brought the nectar from Heaven and by a 
shower oi the nectar all the serpents were revived when only their 
bones Ixad remained till then. 

It is for this reason that the drama b known as Alagiimudu 

go—Serpent and Anurftfa^Joy), In so far as the hero is a Bodhi- 
ia. future Buddha I and in so far as the story is found m Eud- 
dhistlc iUeroturo. there is a view that the drama is Buddhistic. It may 
have been o BuddbistJe legend in origin; but It has found! Its way 
to the «thc great Story-Book^ and also to another col¬ 

lection of stories tr.illed The Vctnlu^pafica-ulThNuri < twenty-five stories 
told by a supernatural being called t^eriila). They are not Buddhujiic 
tesits. All that we can say is that the story is simply Indian. There 
ia the exixxsllion o! the spirit of self-sacrifice of a future Buddha in 
the story, But King Harsa has handled the stoiy' in his own way. 
The hero decided to renounce all liis cares in the world and to spend 
his life in penance as a way to get liberation from the sins and 
sufterings in this world. But when be reached the forest for ibis 
purjiofie, the world chased Idm in the form of his future mate; he 
fell in love wUh her and married her. Tliis shows that one cannot 
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kick off the w£>r]d; in such an attempt the world will foilnw one 
and entangle him in the alTeirs oX Life In this world. Then he wanted 
to sacrifice his own life to protect another persoiL Here there Is 
the teaching of the undesirability of such exhibitions of a senti¬ 
mental spirit of self-sacrifice contained in thu words of the mother 
of the hero that it was thoughtlessness on his part to have attempt¬ 
ed to save another mother without having any regard for the feel¬ 
ings of his own mother. YjTial one can see in the drama, in Ihe 
way in W'hich the theme is developed by the dramatist, is a precept 
against tenunciation and against thoughtless self-sacrifice, The 
theme may originally have been Buddhistic, but the drama repre¬ 
sents the Vedic ideal revived in the Puranic age. It is the same 
philosophy of life that ive see m this drama, which we have seeiii 
in the venous Grand Epics and in the dramas of the Classical Age, 
and also in the ftihesiu, the Mahabharatc and Ihe Hamaya^; there 
is a glorification of life in this world and a practical approach to its 
problems. 

This too* like the Afjncchakaplca of ^Qdraka. would have become 
a technical Tragedy in the bands of another poet; but there Ls a 
natural turn of events; the reversion of the fortunes of the hero be¬ 
comes revocable through natural developments of events, and a 
tragedy is averted arid everything ends well The appearance of 
the Goddess in response to the prayers of the heroine in her des¬ 
pair may be a supernatural event in ordinary life, but is quite natural 
in the development of the plot of the drama. The whole theme i^ 
supernatural. It Is in this sense that the turn of events from one 
of despondency to joy is nalural within the drama. Titere Is no 
straining of the natural course of events in this cuLmimtion. 

Cnlike the other two dramas of King Har^a, the story is simple 
in origin and also in liandling. The plot does not at all become in¬ 
tricate through the introduction o! various events that take us by 
surprise, without any indication of a ugh events taking place made 
in the earlier pari. Here the final event is more or less indicated 
in the temple scene, where the hero and the heroine first meet. Tlic 
devotion of the heroine to the great Goddess is Introduced in the 
earlier part and this develoijs into the final event in the plot, the 
turn of a tragedy into joy through the Grace of the Goddess, Even 
otherwise, the divine bird would have been ashamed of his mistake 
in having snatched away a person who was innocent and who 
was not his legUim'ale prey, and would have done exactly the same 
thing, in the presence of the crowd of persons for whose grief he 
iivas responsible. 
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fc) VH^iKHADATTA 

Visakhadatta b the author oi an admirable drama called the 
Afiidra-rfllv-^twa. Xn this drama there is hti idealisatiqn and glori- 
hcatioii of diplomacy. He took for his theme the story of C^akya^ 
also kncfwu as Kauthya, the author of the work on politics called 
the Artho-ja^tra tthc science of Arrho or acquisitionsh This work 
has been published more than fifty years ago. The Nandas were 
the emperors of the kingdom of Magadha, and the last of the Nan- 
das was exterminated by a young and valiant hero named Candra* 
gupta, the Sandrakotos of the historians of Alexander. The drama 
depicts the efforts of the minister of this new king, Cinakya, to re¬ 
store order in the kingdom and establish the king securely on the 
throne. There was the minister of the Nandas named Raksasa, 
There was another king named Parvatesvara (the Mountain Lord), 
and his son Malayaketu i identified by some as Seieucus^ reading 
the name as Salayaketut tried to gain the throne with the help of 
lUk^asa. Canakya xvanted to bring Hiksasa back as minister to the 
new king, since so long as lie was an enemy there would be no security 
for the king on the throne. He w-as himself prepared to retire after 
he had accomplished his mission of placing the new king firmly on the 
throne. For this purpose, he picked up a quarrel with the king and 
sent news to Rak^asa about the quarrel between the king and his 
minister so that Rak^a might think of once more taking up his 
position as the minister. To secure admission for his messenger to 
the presence of Rik^asa, he used a seal rMudnS) which he secured 
by a guile and with which he prepnred a **Pass'\ For this reason 
the drama is called Afudro {Seil)-Hdfc^a. Through the strategies 
of C%akya, Rak^asa again became the mioister O'f the king and the 
king became secure on the throne, having nothing more to fear from 
hb rival Malayaketu. whom Eaksasa abandoned in favour of the 
tiew' king on the throne. 

It b a drama of plots and counter-plots, intrigues, treachery, 
forgery and falsehtM>d and all such devices that can help a person to 
secure hb end. Coercion plays its part in fulL A rich merehant 
b Imprisoned for harbouring the wife and children of Eak^asa. and 
when the ring of Rak^a fell down from the hands of his wife, 
Canakya*s agent picked it up and gave it to C^kya* Rak^asa sent 
a pobon-girl to kill Candragupla, and Canakya turned that girl on 
to Parvatesvara, who died at her touch. That is how his son Molaya^^ 
ketu became Candragupta’s enemy. C&jjakya compelled the scribe 
of Hak^asa to ;vrite a letter in his own band-writing and used the seal 
to secure a “Pass'" for hb agent to the presence of REk^asa. 
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We see m the drama characters drawn trom various strata o£ 
society and a Buddhist monk is also introduced. Except the wife 
of a merchant named C^ anHftnadasa ^ there are no women characters 
in the drama, a very unique feature in a SanskriL drama. There is 
impersotialioa, there is the appearance of friends as enemies through 
the stratagem of Ca^akya. Hem wo find the working of a master 
intellect, able to detect every plot arranged against the king by the 
enemy and to turn them on to the enemy of the king. The enemies 
entertain as friends agents sent by C^bjakya. A false quarrel is 
picked up througii the machinations of Canakya. The drama is full 
of intrigues and the plot is fuU of intricacies. It is a drama full of 
action and exciting situations; surprises follow aurprbes. It is very 
diflicult to keep the thread of the story in hand without losing the 
endij. Even the king falls a prey to Canakya's intrigue in coming 
into quarrel with the miiuster. The king wanted to have a cele¬ 
bration of the Spring Festival and Cans^kya reviled and rebuked him 
for his indolence and his love of luxuries at a time when he should 
have been collecting an army. Cltmkya speaks about his ever be¬ 
ing vigilant against the plots of the enemies, and has even a con¬ 
tempt for the stupidity of those who try their stratagems against 
him. It is good poetry; the characterisaiions are excellent and the 
construction of the plot is very skilfully effected. Tlie drama is full 
of life and movement, TTie nerves are always highly strung 
there are no comic scenes, so to say, to relieve the strain. It is only 
al the end when we find Rik^sa starting to meet the king that our 
mind finds some ease and peace. It is a theme of post-war diplo 
macy to consolidate the gains of w'ar. It is very realistic even with 
a vengeance. We see nothing of Nature; there are only men in active 
life with no lime for enjoyment at leisure. There ii no music, no 
revels; there Ls only a political life of diplomacy, one master mind 
controlling the whole machine. The heart of man has no place In 
the dramat it is full of intellect. Even the slight emotional fits of 
Rak^asa only serve to bring the intellect of Clinakya into greater re¬ 
lief and has no independent effect. The drama is a great change 
from heroes and heroines and their loves and their sufferings and 
their final triumph found in the majority of dramas. Here there is 
the Iritimpb of inteMect and of activity, and yet it is a beautiful 
drama, all the same. 

VisSkhadalta, the author of the Mudni-i^Jcjiisa, was the son of 
a minister and grandson of a feudatory chief; though not a king, he 
bad royal blood in Mm, He may most likely be a contemporaiy of 
Candragupta TT of the Gupta djTiasty, in the beginning of the fifth 
ccniur>' AJD. At the end of the drama he prays that king Cnndra- 
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gupt^ tiiiiy rule over the earth for a long time. C^dragupla of the 
Maury a dynasty, coiYtemporary of Alexander, is the hero and he 
cannot be the Candragupia mentioned in this final benedictory 
verw. It must be his namesake of the Gupta dynaaiy, who is com¬ 
pared to the great God V 4 cui in his Incarnation as a Boar to lift up 
the earth that had been trampled down by Ihe demons, and the Can- 
dragupta mentioned in the final benedictory verse is spoken of as 
liaving lifted up the earth that was being trampled down by the 
Mlecchas, tho foreign enemies, Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty 
iias such exploits to his cretiit and it is very likely that in this verse 
there Is a reference to him as the ruling king, 

<f) BHATTA NARaYA^SA 

BhaUa Naraya^'s drama known as the is a com¬ 

panion to the Mudra-tufc^osc of Viiakhadatta, for its spirit of heroism 
and intense aeiivity to win a great end. The theme is taken, from the 
MoMbhdrafa. The five brothers who came out triumphanl in the 
Great War had to go into exile on account of the treachery of their 
cousins, having lost their kingdom and all their possessions in a gam¬ 
bling game with the eou 5 ins. The kingdom was to be restored if they 
returned after thirteen years; thirteen years elapsed and there was no 
will on the part of the cousins to restore the kingdom according 
to the understanding. Yudhipthira. the eldest of the five brothers, was 
very reluctant to plunge the whole country into a deadly war and 
wanted to come to some sort of understanding with the enemy, and 
bad sent Sri for mediation. The story begins at this stage. 

Bhima the eldest among the foitr younger brothers of Yudhi- 
.^thira, with his strong arms, had been thirsting to use his physical 
strength against his enemies who had brought about such sufferings 
and humiliations on them, and tlie queen Dcaupadf was feeling the 
burning sensation in her heart on account of the insult which she 
was put to by the enemy In the royal assemhly at the Ume of Iheir 
defeat in gambling and the surrender of the kingdom and posses¬ 
sions: she w'as waiting for the time when, at the end of the stipulated 
lime, she could have her revenge on the persons who had brought 
about that plight on them. Both w^ere furious at the attempt for a 
compromise w'ith such an enemy, and ihe queen was happy only when 
^ri Krsija told her that there would be no compromise as hts mis¬ 
sion had failed and tliat a war wmuld be fought where the enemies 
w^ould have their reward for the wrongs they had heaped on them. 
Bhima was equally furious and even threatened to repudiate liis elder 
brother jf there was to be a compromise. 
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Tlien we are introduced to the enemy, Suyodhaner Ln a domes- 
lie setting in the company of hisr queen who had a dream that a 
hundred serpents would be killed by a mongoose k.A’nktdGj which 
is also the name of one of the five brothers, the enemies of Suyo- 
dhana). The War had already started. Suyodhana was ai first 
afraid but later took courage and appeased the queen, who per¬ 
formed some rituals to avert the future evih Another lady, wife 
of one of the warriors on his side, appeared full of fear about her 
husband who had klUed the son of Arjuna kthe third among the five 
brothers) and Suyodhana pa&sified her aiso^ then he mounted his 
chariot. 

Drona, the leader of the army after the fail of Bhisma Uhe 
great grand^urtcle and the greatest warrior of the day who was 
the first to lead the army;, was killed, and Kanja became the army 
leader. He too was killed. In the end Suyodhana and Bhima had 
a duel, in which Suyiidhana fell down. One of the insults which 
the queen had suffered at the hands of Suyodhana was that she was 
dragged by the hair by the brother of Suyodhana, named DussSsana. 
She took a vow that she W’ould never after tie up her hair until she 
had her revenge on the enemy. Now Du^^asana and Suyodhana 
were both killed by Bhima, and Bhima tied up the hair of the queen 
with his hands besmeared with the blood of the enemies. It b for 
this reason that the drama is called Ve^i tHair^-iSerhhdm (tying up). 

This is a drama of martial heroism. The queen Draupadi cannot 
be considered to be a female character; she was more maiily than 
any hero. The appearance of Suyodhana^s queen and of the other 
htdy who was the wife of one of the warriors, helped only to bring 
into prominence the ultimate end of the war as indicated hy her 
dream and by the fears of the other lady. The opening scene where 
Queen Draupadi and the mighty Bhima appear and where one of 
Ihe younger brothers, Sahadeva, tries to pacify him, is full of 
emotional appeal. When Droaja, the leader of the army, fell, there 
was a dispute about succession to that coveted post, and there arose 
a quarrel between the two claimants. One waa Asvatthama, the 
son of the fallen leader and the other Kanja, king of the Anga coun¬ 
try. the closest ally of Suyodhana and one of the greatest warriDca of 
his day. Asvatthama was a Brahmin, whose profession was learning, 
mid Karna, the king, taunted him on this account, when, on the open 
stage, he broke off bis thread worn round his neck as an emblem of 
his being a Brahmin, so that his community affiliation should not be a 
bar to his leading an army. This quarrel scene too ts very appeal¬ 
ing, Then in the end we meet with Suyodhana, fallen on the ground 
in the duel, with his thigh broken with a hit from Bhima. We met 
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him earlier as a loving husband to the queen onil here we And all 
his nobitity of character and hiinmn tenderness. He heard about 
the death of his brother and of his closest ally Kar^^ Suyodhana 
wanted to continue the battle and was ready to rush to the Reid of 
battle even in thnl condition, while his parents pleaded with him 
to come to terms with his enemy and have peace. This is another 
touching scene. 

Here there is an episode* Yudhifthira, the eldest brother^ and 
the queen heard of the death of Suyodhana at the hands of Bhima. 
But there appeared a Corufifca {one who follows the materialistic 
school of philosophy) w'ho was really a demon, and announced that 
both Bhima and Arjuna had fallen at the hands of the enemy. Both 
of them decide to end their lives on bearing of this calamity, Bui 
a voice waa heard and Yudhi^hira thought that it was Suyodhana 
and rushed to take up arms, and Draupadi fled. Really it was 
Bhima, who caught hold of Draupadi and tied up her hair with his 
hands besmeared with the blood of Suyodhana and his brother Dus* 
^ana. 

There is plenty of actioih and the characters are well drawn 
fjut. There is fire, there is briskness, there is energy. But there 
is little of actual movement found on the stage, as there is too much 
of narration of events than exhibition of actions. So many things 
we know* from reports on the stage by other characters. There is 
a gmall love scene, when Suyodhana and the queen appear with 
the report of her dream, which scene appears to be utterly misplaced, 
Indian traditiofn also disapproves that scene. Suyodhana is valiant, 
self-conAdent, assertive and a HtUe suspicious of his own people 
like Dfona and his son ASvatthama. Ke has implicit faith In Karna. 
Asvattham3 is a little emotional, full of heroism, proud of his achieve* 
ments and insistent on his elaim.s, Karpa is boastful and defiant of 
any opposition. Bhima is reckless and has no other thought than 
war, Arjuoa. the other brother of Yudhi^hirar is valiant, calm and 
collected, knowing vrhen to hit, and hitting hard at the light 
moment. Yudh^hira is full of forbearance, eager to avoid a disaster 
which would fall on the people in the event of war and prepared 
to give up his own claims in the interest of the general people; he 
is even a little effeminate. In contrast to him is the manly woman, 
Draupadi, his queen, who can never forget the insult and humilia¬ 
tion and who would be satisfied witli nothing abort of the complete 
destruction of the enemy and thus wreaking the deserved vengeance 
on them The queen of Suyodhana is the usual woman, always 
afraid of danger to her husband, preferring a comfortable Ufe in 
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tlie palace without atiy dangers of war rather than welcoming honour 
through heroism. 

This is not the Ihcme where we can have Nature* But there 
is plenty of supernaturalism with demons and gohUns coming in 
along wuth heroes and warriors* It is a drama of war» preparation 
for war and consequences of war. We see warriors, battle-field, 
jealousy and rivalry among warriors trying to get higher positions 
in the army, dead bodies strewn on the ground and blood flowing 
on the surface of the battle-field. War is fought with valour, and 
there Is no scrupulousness in resorting to any means that will bring 
victorjf. Falsehood and foul play have their share in the escecution 
of the war* There is no sentimental virtuosity standing in the way 
of final victory when two parties are engaged in a deadly war* Vic¬ 
tory is the only motive and the characters are drawn up to bring 
th is ideal to the forefront. 

The language ia ludd, but there are very long compounds even 
in the prose portion during the dialogues. The style is fitted to 
bring out the emotional effects very clearly, We breathe an air of 
heroism in the whole drama* The dramatist is a master in the art 
of keeping the audience in a state of arrested attention, in a state 
of excitemeni, with their nerves highly strung^ with little of relief; 
there are varieties in the scenes, but without any comic touch to 
bring about any mental relief to the audience. Perhaps, after the 
fury of Bhima and of Draupadl in the beginning of the drama, the 
presence of Suyodhana with his queen is in sharp contrast with the 
presence of BhTnia and DraupadT. But that is not the occasion for 
any sort of ease for the mind, since even at that stage the real ex¬ 
citement has not started. Perhaps some sort of change after the 
quarrel of the two heroes might have been welcome* This scene 
has a close resemblance to the quarrel scene of Brutus and Cassius 
in I he Julius Caesar of Shakespeare. Here is again a similarity In the 
working of the minds of great artists without any possibility of one 
influencing the other. In the scene whore Suyodhana and his queen 
appear and where there is the report of a dream, we see again some 
resemblnnce to the scene in Juiitts Caesar, In this and in the ftfudra* 
rKk^am of Viiakhadatta, we see war mid post-war strategy here we 
see war itself. 

We know practically nothing of the date and personality of the 
dramatist. We know him as Bhaua NSrayaija, Various places 
have been suggested as his native country. Some kings have been 
associated with him. But everything Is a conjecture. It must be 
one of the early dramas in Sanskrit. It not unlikely that the 
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drama belongs lo the same period when the Mudrd-rafc^cwo was also 
written^ a lime when foreigners like the Scythians and the Huns 
were invading the country and when the people had a very anxious 
lime and when poets were trying through their art to revive in the 
ntitlon Ihc martial heroism that was getting dormant owing to the 
prc^lence of the latter-day philosophy of seli-saerifl<^ and for- 
bearence. It is the same spirit that we found in the WaptfiMmdu oi 
king Har^, though hi that drama there is no attempt at evoking 
the martial spirit of the people, but only the sense of realism in 
matters of life. In the time of there was little scope for mar¬ 

tial hero ism against foreign invaders, since they were all supressed 
bv that time. From the spirit of the drama, some time in the fifth 
centuiy A.D. would be the probable time of the drama. But scholars 
accept only a sUghrly later date, in the seventh or eighth centu^’p 
for the drama. This drama and Bharavi’s Grand Epic, the 
}anTy«, form a pair, evoking the martial spirit of the nation w'hich 
is one of the most prominent traits in the national genius of India. 
They are also contemporaneous with each other in nil probability. 

(g) BHAVABHCtTI 

According to Indian tradition, Bhavabhati stands next to Kali^ 
dosa in the matter of eminence as a poet. They cannot be contem¬ 
poraries, being separated from each other by at least four hundred 
years, even if we accept the very late date for Kalidasa that is sug¬ 
gested, i.e., as a contemporary of the great Gupta emperors of the 
fourth and fifth centuries; yet there are many stories current in 
India in which Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti are brought together; they 
are contrasted with each other as the Kalidasa with his natural 
talent and the Bha\'abhiiti with his erudition. It is also found in 
tradition that, according to Kalid^'s iudgement, Bhavabhuti^s 
drama known as the Ufrara-rfimn-carito is the best production of ihat 

age. 

There is little difficulty lo ascertain the dale of Bhavabhuth as 
he is mentioned hy the historian poet Kalhapa In hia historical poem, 
the RdjfltarangiTTt nhe Ocean of Kingsri he was a contemporary of 
King Yasovarman of Kfinj/dfeubin (Kanauj) who was defeated by 
King Liilifaditya of Kashmir; and so the date must be about 700 AJ>. 
He himself gives much information about his awn personal affairs, 
in the prologue to his plays and we know from this statement that 
he WHS bom at a place called Pudmapura, which has been identified 
with different places in modern times. His real n a m e was Stika^tha. 
and there is a tradition that he acquired the name Bbavabbiiti. be¬ 
cause the word appears in a verse attributed to him. which is a very 
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interesting verse. His family was renowned for erudition and for 
their orthodox life fay performing the various dtuab prescribed. 
There is also a reference to the fact that originally he was an au tho r 
ritalive writer of works on philosophy and that ho took to writing 
dramas only at a later stage, and in this connection, his drama the 
AfdlatTwfn^dhflTJO has been specifically mentioned. His merits were 
not recognised at first and in the drama called the Mdfart-miidhaaa 
he says in the prologue that there may be people who talk dispara¬ 
gingly about him and that they too may not be ignorant; but he 
wrote his works not for them; he was certain that there would arise 
some one who would have views similar to his own in so far as the 
world is extensive and time is infinite. In his other drama, the 
Uttaro-rfJma-carito, Bhavabhuli says that in judging literary works 
even good people become bad. 

Three dramas of his have come down to us; certainly he must 
have written more, since in his extant dramas be speaks of the ad¬ 
verse criticisms levelled against his works ivhich must be his Uter- 
ary ventures after his career as a w-riter of philosophical works. 
He lias been Identified with some writers on philosophy whose works 
have come down to us. But the identifications have yet to be sub¬ 
stantiated; there are difliculties In accepting such identifications. 
AH that we know definitely is that he had written philossophicat 
works m his early days* which ivorks were recognised as author! ta- 
tive. ant! that the dramatic works of his belong to a later age in his 
life, nte philosopher with ivhom he is identified died as an ascetic, 
and it is rather impassible that he wrote dramas in his old age when 
he was an ascetic. There arc other difficulties too: in a history of lite* 
rature, this point need not be taken note of beyond such a mere 
mention. 


i, JVfahdidra^caHfa 

Of the three dramas of BhavabhQti now available, the Mahdvtro- 
carita seems to be the earliest. The drama was not available in its 
complete form for a long time, and within the last two centuries, some 
poet had completed it by himself and written a commentary for the 
whole drama; recently the missing portion too has been found out. 
The whole story of Sri Rama from the earliest days to the victory 
over his enemy Ravaim is dealt with in the drama. It must he con¬ 
fessed that the dramatist has taken considerable liberties with 
the original story and in this he has shown also his originality* The 
great change that the dramatist has brought about is that while in 
the original Ravajja appears on the scene only rather late in the 
development of the plot, here be appears even from the very begin- 
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ning as a rival suitor to the heroine Sita, who married Sri Rama n 
Various episodes ar^ brought together into a unity ni niotive, and 
characters who are isolated in the original are brought together as 
allies and collaborators. The drama derives its name from being the 
story JCaritoi of the great warrior (Mflha^iSro!i. 

The dramatist has been able to bring together the detached 
events of the original into an artistic unity; there is a centre! motive 
in which all the detached characters are brought together as colla¬ 
borators; this is the great originality of the dramatist. It is a drama 
of events narrated in long dialogues and not e drama of the preseut- 
ation of the movement of the story on the stage^ At the close of 
the drama there is the story of the journey of Sri Rama and 
the heroine^ in an aerial vehicle from Lshka (Ceylon) to their capi¬ 
tal after his triumph over bis enemy, and in this journey^ 6ri Rama 
describes to Stta, the various places below. Here is a word-paint¬ 
ing of scenes in the form of a dialogue between the hero and the 
heroine. 

The poetry is good: but there is no life in the characters as 
there is little of action presented cm the stage. It is more a good 
poem in dialogue than a drama. There is consequently little that 
can be called character delineation. There are no surprises in the 
development of the plot, though the dramatist has been able to 
create a unitary plot from the detached events in the life of the hero 
found in the original. Various characters not found in the original 
are introduced in the drama and those characters that appear in 
the original are introduced in different contexts in the drama and 
in different relationships also. There is also considerable liberty 
taken In handling the events. This originality brings in a real in¬ 
terest In the drama. But there are no excitements. The story is 
found moving through dialogues by characters that appear on the 
stage. There is a simplicity retained in the rearrangement of the 
simple story in the original. It is a good drama and really good 
poetry: it is not what can be called a great drama. 

I 

Li. JSfiir<it?»niadhflva. 

This may be his second drama among the three that are now 
BVaiiablc. But there is no real evidence to determine the relative 
chronology of the two dramos. The story in this drama is original 
not taken from the ancietit epit^. The theme must have been cur¬ 
rent in the various story books of his times. It is a stoiy' about the 
citizens like the Mfcchakapkti of Sudraka. The plot is very clever¬ 
ly handled and the dramatist must have taken considerable liberty in 
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handling the original plot. Many of the characters must also liave 
been Ms original creationsj so must many of the events too have been. 
The characters have life and there is a real movement in the story 
presented on the stage, instead of the narration of the story in dia¬ 
logue form. It is a great drama and also good poetry, Tliere b 
plenty of the exhibition of emotional outbursts. Perhaps this latter 
factor has been a little overdone, on account of the various occa¬ 
sions when characters faint on the stage, a factor which is practi¬ 
cally not found m the dramas of earlier dramatists. 

The story relates to two ministers w'ho were class-mates; a I the 
end of tiieir study they came to an understanding that if one of 
them had a son and the other a daughter, they would effect a marriage 
between the children, end it so turned out that they had a son and 
a daughter respectively, named Madhava I the son) and Malatl (the 
daughter}^ As the story of this pair^ the drama was given that 
name. Now it happened that the father of the heroine was miimter 
to a king whose brother-in-law (queenb brother) wanted to get 
tliat daughter as his wife. The king took up his cause too, placing 
the minister in a rather inconvenient position. 

The two ministers had as class-mates two ladies also who later 
joined the Monastic Order; they were witnes^s to the mutual agree¬ 
ment of the two ministers about the mardage of tJieir children and 
they continued their friendship with the miniEters and decided to 
w'ork for the frustration of the king's attempts and for helping the 
ministers in getting their children joined together in wedlock. They 
did not want the minister to incur the displeas.ure of the king 
took up the whole affair on themselves. They arranged that a trimid 
of the hero named Makaranda dresa himself up as a girl and go to 
the marriage of the brother-in*Iaw of the king as the heroine and 
that the marriage of the hero and the heroine be conducted in a 
temple, unknown to the king. Thb stratagem forms the central 
core of the plot of the drama. There aw many intricate sUuatlons 
and there are various exciting scenes and many surprises. T^iere 
ore also various adventures. The hero tries to propitiate the evil 
spirits of the burial ground by MTering fresh flesh, to add to the effi¬ 
cacy of the help he is to receive from the nuns, and then he hears 
a wailing and finds that a priest in the temple was about to sacrifice 
the heroine as an offering to the dedty. He saves her by killing the 
priest. Makaranda. had an occasion to save from the clutches of 
a tiger, the life of the heroine's companion, who happened to be 
the sister of the king's brother-in-law. and they fell in love with 
each other* There are horrible scenes like the one in the burial 
ground. The plight of the minister, the nobilitj’ of the nuns, the 
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of the hero and his compsnion, the despondency of the hero 


place. In origmalUy in handling tne pioi. 
in grand style, in chasie and polished expre 
the language—Bha^rabhuti has few equals. 


ili. LFtfera-ramo-cttriffl 


Just as K^asa's fame depends mainly on his ^dicutUala, the 
fame of Bhavabhuti. in spite of his MdUn-rrmdhava, rests mainly 
on his Uttara-ratmi-caHta. This, as the name suggests, b the Later 
lUttaroi Roma Story iRdmo-caritaK It is a sequel, in point of 
theme to the story of his other drama, the JVfahntJifn-canto, It is 
decidedly a later work in the life of Bhavafahuti. The main theme 
is taken from the Rarndymta of Vdlmikl; but Bhavabhuti, as m the 
case of his other dramas, es very original and Independent m hand* 
ling Ihe story. He introduces new characters, be introduces new 
events and he alters the events also when it suits his ari. 

The story starts with the coronation of Sri Rama after his re¬ 
turn from exile. There was a gossip spreading in the kingdom that 
during the captivity of the heroine hi the custody of RSva^, her 
character might have been polluted and that still H5ma had ac¬ 
cepted her as queen. Sn Rama did not want such an evil name for 
him and he ivas prepared to fiacrihee his queen for the sake of peace 
and contentment in the kingdom. There was a series of paintings 
prepared of the scenes in the forest where they had spent such a 
long lime, and the first Act shows Sri R^ describing the pictures 
to the queen Slta; Sita e^epressed a desire to re-visit the places and 
this gave &rl Rama an opportunity to send her to tlie forest and 
abandon her there. She was pregnant and she became the mother 
of two sons, whom the sage Valmiki took charge of and educated 
properly. Sri Rama himself came to the forest at a later stage on 
some m'ission and had a meeUng with Slta who was concealed from 
bis sight through some divine powers. There is much of faintmg 
In this interview unknown to each other and unseen by each other, 
Sri Rsma was performing the Aivamedho. t horse sacrifice^ and at 
that time. Valmiki had composed the life history of Sri Rama in a 
grand po^. which was taught to the tw'O sons of Sri Hama; they 
recited ihe poem in the presence of Sri Rama. Then a drama was 
enacted in the presence of Sri Rama, in which the story- of Slta after 
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her obandoniYient was d&picted^ and SitE herseJf was brought to the 
scene on the stage. 

There aje various episodes introduced, partially taken from the 
original, partially modified from the original and partially invented 
by the dramatist himself. The sons of Sri Hama’s brothers and the 
two sons of Sri Eartia in the forest come into conflict, and Sn H^ma 
also appears there. The parents of Sita ate also introduced and 
Rama’s mother also is brought on the scene. The entire plot is origin* 
al, though some of the material Is taken from the ancient epic. 

It is a drama of tragic situations. Rama's internal conflict 
forms the main point of interest in the drama. After their marriage 
at a very early age. they had been spending a happy life, equally 
happy both in the palace and in the forest; though polygamy was al¬ 
lowed at that time, he never had a second w'ife. Now that dear com¬ 
panion of all his happiness and suffering was separated from him on 
account of his sense of duty to the people, and he had to treat with 
regard the opininns of the people about him and his rule. When there 
was a regular public talk, spread even in the villages that the king 
had accepted a queen who had lost her purity during her captivity in 
the residence of a demon, how could he continue to allow her as his 
queen? We see this internal conflict throughout the drama. Thom 
is this coiuflict between his private life and his public life and he 
had to bestow greater regard to his public life; he was a king and 
the welfare of the people and the good opinion of the people were 
essential for the discharge of his duties as a king. He had sacrifleed 
his private life and his love for his dear wife. He could do it only 
as a king, and as a man his love for the queen continued. 

This note of deep pathos continues throughout the drama till 
in the end everything is resoIvi»d. In ibis drama we see Bhava- 
bhuti at his best both in character delmeation and handling the 
plot and also in the description of Nature. There is a happy com¬ 
bination of Nature and the supernatural; both are in equal propor¬ 
tions in the drama. We see forest nymphs and the presiding deities 
of rivers, and these characters play an active part in the develop¬ 
ment of the plot in the drama. We see the emotions of man and 
also the grandeur of Nature. In handling Nature we see the grand 
aspect in Bhavabhuti while we have the simple beauty of Nature 
in the works of Kalidasa. When Bhavabhuti describes the forest 
scenery, his descriptions are grander than when Kalidisa describes 
the Himalayas, 

’The language has mellowed down ivhen we come to rhe t/£fara- 
rdma-carita in comparison with his other dramaa; the style has be* 
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come simpler in this drama In comparison with his earlier dramas. 

It has been accepted by all that this must be a much later work in 
the life of Bhavabhati in relation to the other two dramas, while 
these latter may not have been separated from each other by any 
appreciable span of time, and it is even difficult to say which of the 
two is earlier. That the Mohdntra-cnrito is earlier than the MdJati- 
mddhauci is a theory that has been postulated by some, but not accept¬ 
ed by all as proved, 

iv. Commenfj 

Bliavabhuti has dramatised the whole of the story of the E^md- 

and he has also written a drama dealing with a story of topical 
interest taken from the current collections of tales. There is a large 
variety in his characters and he has created his own characters even 
when he has taken the theme from the well-known ancient epics. 
In the other drama practically the whole theme is his own creation 
wlule he has taken just a bare outline from earlier sources. He is 
a master in character delineation, especially in describing the strong 
mnotions of man. BhavabhuU introduces young boys on the stage as 
great heroes in his Uttom-nSina-cnfitta^ and they are lively and they 
play a prominent part in the plot, a feature seldoni seen in Sanskrit 
dramas. Even Bharata in Kalidasa^s 5dkuntcila docs not come up 
to this standard. Bhavabhuti b also a mast^ in the description of 
Nature, and it is the grand aspects of Nature that he loves most. In 
the various dra 4 nas sketched above there are few in which there is 
anything that can be calied Nature. It is only In Kalidasa that there 
Is a dominance of Nature, and this is true also of the epic p^ms, 
What Nature there is in the later epics are descriptions of Nature 
that the poets knew in their erudition and not what they felt in 
their heart. After Kalidasa we come here to another poet who has 
known Nature in his heart and who has realised imd enjoyed the 
beauties of Nature, and who has been able to express such beauties 
of Nature in poetic language. He loved Nature as did Kalidasa and 
he wrote poetry because he fclt and realised the beauties of Naturej 
he was in communion with Nature. 

Ln handling the theme, Bhavabbuti made the plot rather com¬ 
plicated like many of the dramatists noted above, Kis Utmrn- 
rema-carifa is the easiest among his three dramas in point of simpU^ 
city in plot construction and even here we do not see that simplicity 
which we see in the BhavabhuU introduces many cha¬ 

racters and crowds the stage, and there are too many events intro¬ 
duced in oonstructing the plot. One is not able to keep steady in 
h\A mind all such characters and events and the role of the characters 
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in such events. The seqtienee of events loo becomes & little blurred, 
though the evenls foUovr events In a very natural way. In spite 
of the unity in the whole plot, the individual characters and their 
activities and the individual events become more prominent, and 
the unity is sometimes missed cd account of such great attention 
demanded by the mass of events and the crowd of characters. Bhava- 
bhuli gives plenty of scope for the various actors that take the differ¬ 
ent characters but the tola! effect is not so strong as in the case of 
the dramas of Kilidasa or the Wogfirtaitdo of Khiig Har^. It is the 
combination of Nature and the heart of ttian that has given Bhava- 
bhuti the place that he occupies among Sanskrit poets according 
LQ tradition in India; this feature Is very prominent in Kilidiisa who 
for this reason occupies the first rank without a rival and with¬ 
out even an equal Bhavabhiiti is certainly Uie second in rank next 
to Kalidasa as a great poet and as a great dramatist. Only three 
dramas have come down to us from the pen of Bhava bhuti. Stray 
verses are cited in anthologies from Bhavabhutl that are not trace¬ 
able to his dramas and it is very likely that he has written many more 
works, 

(hi mKOE TYPES 

Even from very early times^ as recorded by Bharata who was 
the first to give us a treatise on dramaturgy^ so far as the ovailable 
literature goes, there must have been a variety in dramatic patterns 
current In India. He speaks of ten varieties of dramas that were 
known to him. Wo may divide them into two classes, a major class 
and a minor class. Ttie major class consists of two patterns, named the 
iVefaka and the PruJearava, The only dMerence is that In a ATdfake, 
the story is taken from ancient epics about kings and divine persons 
while in the Prckcmiia the theme b taken from current story books, 
describing the ordinary citizens. These two types represent what 
may be styled the Classical or High-class dramas in Sanskrit. 

There are eight other varieties of dramas mentioned by Bharata, 
For many of them there are no specimens available. A dramatist 
at the close of the twelfth century named Vatsaroja has written 
dramas illustrating all the types, according to the descriptions given 
by Bharata. Bui most of the types have become unpopular among 
poets in later times. Only two varieties have a large number of 
specimens among the eight, and they are called the Bhdiiiui and the 
Prahoiumi. It is the Major type, the NS^aka and the Prafc^imnc. 
that was really popular in later times. May be that many were 
written; but they are not preserved. Yei Bharata must have known 
a large number of works rcpiesenting these ^^rious types; otherwise 
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he wOTild not have classified them and described them in his work on 
dramaturgy. 

Of the dramas noted above, it would be found that m the Mrc- 
cliokopkq of King ^udrakn and in the Mditrti-iitddJmoa of Bhavahhuti, 
the heroes come from among the common people^ a merchant and the 
son of a minbter, and the story is not found in the ancient epics. 
They come under tlie type of Prcfcarofuis; the remaining dramas are 
all called IVofokos, since their heroes are kings noticed in the an¬ 
cient epics or in ancient chronicles, like King Agnimitra and King 
Udayana. 

i. Prahoaana 

The earliest known work of this type in the post-Bharata age 
b the Motie-uitaatt ahe exhliaration of a dmnkardt. It is a parody 
on the members of Monastic Orders who did not deserve to renounce 
the world and join the Order^ with their love affairs and their drink¬ 
ing habits and their quarrels about petty possessions. The drama 
was written by a king who lived in the seventh centuiy. It has 
b^n very popular on the stage in the Souths and the dramatist b 
also a king of South India. It is full of comic situations on account 
oi the contrasts between the pretensions and the practices of those 
who have renounced the world and joined the Monastic Orders. The 
author b well versed in religions, especially the Buddhbtic religion. 
Vi'hich must have been very popular in South [ndia at that time. 

The drama begins with the appearance of a member of the 
Monastic Order belonging to the sect of ^iva (the Great God of the 
Hindua) who carry a skuH as an emblem of the order and his lady 
li>ve, both drunk to the extreme and unable to keep their legs. The 
words of the monk are typical of the chief characters introduced in 
the dramas of that order: ^'Alcohol b to be drunk and the face of a 
dear damsel is to he gazed at; a dress is to be adopted that is very char¬ 
ming by nature, free from ridiculousness. May the Great God Siva, 
the bearer of the bow called Piti^ live long, by whom has been 
shown the Path to Beatitude of this nature." He declares they 
spe^k of the effect as of the same nature as the cause and it is a con- 
tmiction to assert that enjoyment is the cause of suffering. 

The scene of the drama is laid in the ancient and famous city of 
K^ei in the South, The tavern b compared to a plaM where reli¬ 
gious rituals are performed. Alcohol has a divine origin. At thb 
time it was noticed that the monk had lost his skull, the emblem of 
asking for charity which b the only way he has for earning hb living 
and means for such revels. There is a suspicion tliat a Buddhbt 
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monk has stolen it; he oppears and complains that though he 
lias his supply of alcohol* the rules of his o«ier prevent him from cn* 
joying a drink. Then he concludes that Uie real teachings of Buddha 
make no such ressirictions^ and he was eager to hnd out the true texts 
containing the teachings of Buddha for the good ol the whole com¬ 
munity* Another monk of the Saiva sect^ a follower of the PSsupata 
order, more sober than the monks of the skull-bearing order, comes 
on the scene and he is approached by both for arbitration in their 
quarrel about the begging bowl He suggests that they go to a court 
of law. But a lunatic appears with the lost skull in his hand, which 
he got from a stray dog- 

Tliis is a masterpiece. The poetry is excellent. Most of the 
drama is in the Brakrit language^ since Sanskrit is spoken in the 
drama only by a few of the characters drown from the higher strata 
of society. There is a variety of metres introduced. The style IS 
elegant and the language is very chaste. There is plenty of humour* 
Though the subject matter is capable of falling into what may be re¬ 
pulsive, the limits of decency are never overstepped. There is never 
any vulgarity either in language or in events* This is a high-class 
farce. A large number of such farces have been written in later 
times and all of them have the some motif* making fun of the people 
who have entered the Monastic Order of \’ariDus denominations, 
bringing into prominence the contrast between the precepts and the 
practices of such people. In spite of the theme taken from low life 
with drinking and the company of women from the streets* there is 
a classical seriousness maintained in the drama, and this drama has 
not been surpassed by any later work of this type* though there 
have been hundreds of them written. The type is called Frehosanu 
since the term means *'whai produces intense laughter", 

ii. Blidnu 

Blinfui is another minor type in which a large number of dramas 
have been written in post-Bhnrata days. The term means "Speech". 
It is a drama with a single character. Usually it is a description of 
city life. An actor representing a citizen appears and he starts des* 
cribing the various aspects of city life; he usually starts from his home 
to reach the house of his beloved and he describes the various ob¬ 
jects and various persons he meets—young men going about to the 
residences of their beloveds* the gardens, the drinking halls, the 
theatres and music and dances* the mansions and the luxuries and 
decorations hi them* Various amusements like cock-Sghts and ram- 
fights and competitions between two persons are also introduced in 
such desciiptioii. The descriptions include the various stages of 
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the day and the revels of nights in the city. There b something 
like fl dialogue between the character tliat makes his appearance on 
the stage and some one behind the scene. The first asks questions 
and then be announces ilie reply as received from the one behind 
the scene. The voice heard Is OiUy that of the one on tlie stage and 
the words of the other are only reported by him as heard by hinu 

Tills type also gives the dramatist plenty ol scope for showing 
his powers of describing various aspects of city life and his know¬ 
ledge of men and matters. While in the Prahaaono there is a cari- 
colure provoking laughter, the theme in a BhdT^a Is more sedons 
with occasional touches of liutnorous situations. From this speci¬ 
men of drama wc know nmeb about the conditions of life in those 
days, how people enjoyed life in plenty and in luxury in the cities. 
There was no worship of religiosity and virtuosity among the people; 
people lived their normal life and did not wony themselves about 
Heaven as a goal or Kell ps a horrible destiny. To the people life 
on the earth was the chief thing. There were limitations put for 
the life of the people, and such limitations were respected and ob¬ 
served. But the limit never strangled the people; it was not a noose 
round their necks. It was only a fencing around a spacious area* 
Within the area they were free and they enjoyed ihc freedom. Cer¬ 
tainly there is an attack on those who misguided the people into 
paths towards goals that were not worthy of attainment at all, if 
they are attairuibie. and in most cases the goals kept are unattain¬ 
able. The Praftnsanas and the Bbdims represent two aspects of the 
fight against religiosity and vinuosity that were being preached by 
some people. The poets really led Uie nation, and in these two 
types of dramas, w-e have the precepts of the poets. 

Tlierc are various other tj-pes ef dramas, and also sub-divisions 
of the major classes, nius the two dramas of King Har^a dealing 
with the story of Udaystia are called JVnfikd, he,, ‘'little or 

drama,” since they have only foim Acts, while five Arts form the 
minimum for a real drama. There are dramas completely written 
in Prakrit, and a small drama of four Acts in Prakrit is called a Sop 
(okn. 

In the two major varieties of the Ndftifco and the Prokorano, 
which are differentiated from each other only on account of the source 
of the theme, the itmin emotinnal effect produced U 11) that of ^pip^re 
or beauty piir caicellcnec. w'hlch can best be created by the presence 
of a couple in mutual love, each working for winning the love of 
the other and bringing about the culmination of their love, or t3) 
that of intense activity of the hero, what is termed nm. These 
two are the m&ln types of beauty in a drama which depicts man in 
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aciiort in a ct^laln situation. Eithtr tUe beauty exeaied by depict¬ 
ing I he situation in which the men act dtiminate* er the beauty in 
the action ol men Jn a certain situation dominate^i; iti these 
two cases, we call the beauty by the two terms 
Virfl, Tltis must have been the view of Bharaia und the original 
view about beauty in drama; but a change occurred in the 
theory of beauty. The terms were applied to the emotional reaction 
on the audience and not the beauty that reacts on die audience. 

In the eight minor types of dramas the prevaillnE emotional 
cfTcci may be humour^ terror, repulsion and so on. There is much 
of fight and eJopement and other events dominating the story. They 
appeal more to the common man io Uie street than to the elite. 
They must have been very popular at an early stage, Perliapa th^ 
continued to be popular and many works of the types were written 
and staged continuously. But they were not preseni'ed like the two 
main varieties. At a bier stage, a large number of works of the two 
types described above were also preserved. In the type called Pre- 
hoaaua or farce, the 5fatta-uikTso^ the work o£ riiahendr-d-vikrama- 
varman^ the royal poet, w'as preserved, being a master work. There 
is no such model for the Bhana typo coming from that early stage. 
As for the remaining six varbtie^i, the specimens are few and some¬ 
times there are no specimens at all except what a certain poet com¬ 
posed, to complete the list perhaps, the poet being Vatsaraja w^bu 
has written dramas ilLustratjng the types and following the rules 
and examples found in Bharata^s work on dramaturgy. 

(ii BBVIEW 

The dramatic arl, like the arl of the Grand Epics (Mdhd-kdn- 
had an unbroken current of flow and development In llie lite¬ 
rary region in Sanskrit. Many dramas were written by a large 
number of poets in the various parts of India and at various limes. 
They took the theme mainly from the two ancient epics, the 
fidniByaita and the Mflhdbfwrflta, or from story books and sometimes 
from thetr own Imagination, At times they imitated an earlier 
theme. Whatever the source, there is always originality in liandllng 
the theme. There was no surrender to the rules of dramaturgy nor 
to any ancient theme. The theme was only the bare material, and 
the rules of dmumturgy only marked the rough boundaries of a 
vast region, leaving immense scope for free movement and free play 
for the poct^s Imagination. There are many dramas dealing witli 
the story of Sri Bamn; they have all been accepted as classics in 
San^rlt according to tradition, and not one of them has been criti¬ 
cised for dealing with such an ancient theme which had bean 
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handled by muny earlier poets both for grand epics atid for dranias. 
Exeqit the names and some of liic events ^ no drama follows the 
oiigtnal ver>- doscly. The events are re-arranged and there Is aU 
ways free selecUon in the matter of presenting the storj\ New cha¬ 
racters are created and presented and traditional characters change 
their mutual relationships and &hio their functiom. 

Xhe purpose of the poets was lo show' that OuDCiein heroes and 
ancient themes can be adjiiBled to the changed tastes and conditions 
of the later tunes and that as such there is a continuity in their 
cultural progress. It is not necessary to discard old things and 
create new Ihlngs for originality; old things giv^ ample scope for 
displaying the originality of the posis. As a matter of fact, there is 
greater scope for originality tn hatidhng an ancient material than 
In inventing a new^ material. In invention, the originality is already 
there in the theme and there b no originality created hy the poet 
in handling the materiaii in handling an old jnalcriaf, there is origi¬ 
nality in handling. A poet's genius is exhibited In the handling of 
the theme and not in the theme handled. 

Further the poets wanted to show to the people that the ideals 
of life presented by them through their art were iincient ideals and 
that this can be accomplished only if ancient heroes are presented 
on the stage following such ideals. They wanted also to show to 
the people lliat such ancient ideals are better for a happy life than 
the newly taught ideals that were getthig popular among the people. 
On account of the popularity of Ihe new ideals, there was a de¬ 
cadence in the national life, and foreigners W'erc invading and con¬ 
quering I lie country. People were being led aw'ay from the realities 
of life. The poets felt intensely sorry for this plight into which 
the once great nation was faUing. They had the memories of the 
glories of their anedent land and they regretted that people were for* 
getting the past and attaching themselves to new ways and new 
precepts. The dramas were a call to the nation. 

'Phere tms been a view In recent times that the dramatisia wrote 
their works only to please the kings and to receive rich rewards in 
return, by glorifying the kings of old and by thus flattering the 
contemporary kings. It shad not be left unnoticed that many of 
the poets were themselves kings; it cannot be said that kings vreote 
pav^ry to please kings. It must be for glorifying themselves and 
their "kingly order. But which king has tried to glorify kings in his 
dramas? fiQdraka was a king who wrote the Arrcckakufifca and so 
WU 3 who wrote three famous dramas. Vi^khadolU who wrote 

the Mudrd-rfTkfasfl had royal blood in his veins and Nar5yai?a Bhutfa, 
tlie author of the Vcahsoaihnrii and Bhavabhult, tiie author of three 
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domas were closely associated with Bui ticl ojie of them at¬ 

tempted to glorify a Mng. In the Mfcchateafiiai and in Uie MclaU- 
mddhat?a (of Bhavabhiati) the king is presented in a very uncom¬ 
plimentary way. Interfering with the private life of the people and 
using their authority for selfish ends. This is not glorifying kings. 
In the fVdgannndtt of king Har^, there is no earthly king, and the 
kings of the demigods are presented only as ordinary persons lead* 
ing a fuU life. So is the case with Uday&na who is the hero of the 
other two dramas of King Bar^. There is no king sitting on the 
throne with his mUitary generals and ministers, with great pomp and 
with autocratic powers. They are all introduced as ordinary men 
with I heir domestic life, surrounded by the common people em¬ 
ployed in the royal household. They are presented with all the 
fraiUles of the common man. If they are kings they are so only as 
men well known in their times, so that the audience will have no 
difficulty in foUowIng the story of the dranaa. As a matter of fact, 
the motive of all the poets, whether they are kings or associates of 
kings or ordinary citizens, was only to present the men and their 
lives through their dramas. 

The religious bias is another factor that has been introduced in¬ 
to the critical examination of Sanskrit dramas, in recent times. But 
there is no religion in the dramas except what formed a factor in 
the common life oi the people. Thus there arc temples that form 
the scenes for some contexts in the dramas. Gods also come Into 
the picture. But there is no scene in which there is on elaboration 
of religious w'orship or invocation of divine help as the only method 
of escaping from a caiamity. There are prayersj but prayers arc 
not resorted to in a slate of despondency. There are prayers to 
secure strength for further action, sometimes to augment the force 
of human activities. But nowhere has human activity been given 
up to be replaced by Divine Grace or surrendered to a Divine Will, 
so far as I know, in the dramas in Sanskrit. Heligion has a part 
in the Sanskrit dramas only as a factor in the life of the people 
which was depicted in the dramas. 

There is no desire on the part of any character appearing in the 
drama to escape from this world; no one preaches renunciation and 
glorlEes ultimate release from the sins and sufferings tn this life, 
in a single drama. We see only human activities and triumph of 
such activities over obstacles. Persons who have joined the Monastic 
Order are introduced only to help the fulfilment of life in this 
world. So are the characters of that type found In the Affcchflkn{ikfl 
of Sudraka and in the Mdlatf-ntadha™ of Bhavaohuti. No one 
preaches rentmeiafion, no one aspires for rcnimciation and termi- 
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naLion of suHerUigs, Sufferings are got over only through humnn 
activity, and even the members Of the Monastic Order only exalt 
activity and a full life, in the dramas where they make their appear^ 
ance. 

There is no drama in which the predominant emotional effect 
is one of calmness and serenity brought about through religious prac¬ 
tices. In all the major dramas, there are only two types of emotional 
effects, what are calJcd JSpVffora and Vim, usually termed as love 
and heroism. Love is the best factor that helps the production of 
a situation of ideal beauty, and 5riigdra is describe by BharsU as 
"Resplendence" (ttjjvala’ttje^atmak). ft changed its meartlng into 
“Love" Itself, at a later stage. Ideal beauty of a situation produced 
by the presence of love between a couple and activity in heroism 
formed the major factors in dramas in Sanskrit. Renunciation, 
calmness and serenity produced through religious practices and in¬ 
tense devotion to religion, abstention from acti^dlies and life^hese 
are never introduced into the dramas. It is only at a very late stage 
that in the course of literary criticism a factor called “calmness and 
serenity" (ionto) was given a place in dramas along with love and 
heroism; even then no poet adopted H as a factor in his dramas 
even after Its acceptance in literary criticism. 

Literary critics speak of eight factors as major emotional effects 
of the presentation of a drama; of them Love and Heroism axe given 
the exalted position, and they are the dominant factors In the two 
important varieties of dramas, the i'/dfafco and the Prakarotm. Other 
factors appear as the dominant effects in the minor varieties and 
as subordinate effects in the major types. Serenity as a factor re* 
mained in the imagination of lattef’day critics, without an example. 
But some dramas were written with a philosophical theme, in which 
certainly there is an advocacy of renunciation. The most important 
drama of this type is the Probodho-condrodoya ahe Rise of the Moon 
of Complete Awakening), Its author. Kj^miira, belonged to the 
early eleventh cenlury. and the drama was written and produced 
in the presence of a king named GopSla, whose date con be fixed at 
the beginning of the eleventh cenlury. 

The drama glorifies the doctrine of Advaita Yedfinla fMonislic 
Ved^ta) with a bias for the worship of Vi$nu, the Great God. The 
Self is produced by the union of the Absolute with Illusion; the Self 
has two sons, namely. Discrimination and Mental Confusion. Tlie 
latter Has many cliildrcn and grand-children, and this line of the 
family grew in strength. There was a prophecy that at some future 
time, there would arise Complete Awakening fprabodlia), and that 
w’os the danger to this powerful family line, In this ivay the plot 
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IS developed with such philosophical and religious conceptg as 
characters. It is good poetr>\ H is clever drama^ Bui that is ool the 
t2rpe of the generality of dramas in Sanskrit, 

There are otlver types of Uterarj* works also in which some peo¬ 
ple have tried to introduce n religious factor as a major one. Thus 
A5vBghosa wrote his Grand Epic, the Snimdnro-nanda, to give a 
religious teaching. This does not mean thot people w^ere partial to¬ 
wards religion. What it actually means is that people cannot be ap¬ 
proached through, pure religion, Tliat is what Aivagho^ expressly 
slates. People regard the rcUglou!? teachings as a bitter medicine 
and people can be persuaded to take that bitter medicine only if 
it is mixed up with sweet things, and poetry is the sweet ingredient 
wliich people loved. The same is the case with the drama of 
Kvmamisra, the PTHhodhu-caTidTodaya. 

1 am not at all asserting that people had no religion nor that 
jieople hated religion. It is only a particular aspect of what became 
the religions of the country which did not appeal to the people. 
People had a sense of morality, a discnminaticin beiween what is 
good and what is bad. a love of a life of sen^lce to humanity and 
such factors coming within religion; and they are all chief factors 
in the religion of the Vedrts, They also believed in some higher 
powers, that can be'called gods* But people did not believe in the 
sacredness of renunelation, in the doctrine of the world being 
momentary and not of importance and its being a place as a source 
for sins and sufferings and la final release alone being the right 
goal. Similarly they did not believe in a God who was the creator 
of the world and of man, and who was also the giver of Law for 
man. They did not accept him as rewsirdinfi and punishing, God 
is just There and never interferes with the affairs of man. Man must 
be active and must take up the responsibility for his enJo>Tnents 
and also lor his sufferings. The world is a place where man must 
be active, and there is no goal for man outside the world. The 
dramatists also attemuted to revive this religion of the V&das. which 
had been submerged ^ the flow of new religious beliefs, Tim 
Itihfjsns and the Ptir^tios. the Grand Enics and the Dramas reflect 
the same national cenius of India, the genius of realism and T^rpctical 
tnlent The nation was a nation of heroes, living n full life in this 
world. It Is this natiana! genius that is found in all the dramas. 
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fii generai. 

Like the records left behind by the various nalkms of indent 
times, India too 1ms given to us from ancient limes a vnluable re¬ 
cord of prose lllerature: Indians uniqueness lies in ib wealth of 
noetic literature, the like of which has not been produced by any 
other ancient nation in the world. From the earUest times, the 
prose literature dm-eloped along two lines In India. One is the 
prose represented by the Moniras or short passages addres^d to the 
various articles made use of in the rituals, as contained In the 
rojameda. They developed into the Siitre literature of a slightly 
later date. Bui that pattern of literature dropped out and its place 
was taken up cntirelv by the metrical literature using only short 
metres, what are called the ^nuflubli metres, with four linK of 
eight svUables each; very rarely Other metres were also used for 
this putposc. especially the 4ryd metre, in which the flrst and the 
third lines hat-e twelve AfatnSjr (Moras) divided into three feet of 
four Mnfffli tfcch, and the second and the fourth have elgmcen or 
fifteen JVMtrrfB in feet of four Mdtras each, with some foot defective. 
Eighteen Mdtrds in the second and fifteen in the fourth is 

the nomiaL while the eighteen M5trifs may be in the fourth too and 
the fifteen MUtra^ may he in the second also. With the Anustubh 
metre may be intermixed other metres as well iVll such short metr« 
were adopted for use in treatises of a scientific nature, replacing the 
short Aphorif^ms ^S^tres»- 

There is the other pnliem of pmse in the Y(t:fun.Te{in. faund also 
in a part of the Aihuti'nredh, which is more of a run on nature, used 
for discussions, explanations and narrationSi It is this prose 
pattern that had a continuous growth in the language. Ii was coi^ 
linued in the lYirufcfa of Yaska, and further developed m the Sfah.^- 
of Patahjali in erammar. But even this pr^ pattern twk 
two different channels. One strictly follcwed the style of this earlier 
prose* and the other was the prose style adopted in literary art In 
the Mohaiedvija (Grand Epic) pattern of literature, it was found that 
a sort of artificmiity was adopted tn the language, using 
**double meanings'', and resorting to very Intig compounds, 'piis 
artificmlily was adopted in prose also, where it becomes easier, since 
there arc no restrictions produced by Ihe needs of metre. This im- 
□bles the poets to write prose pas-sages of anv Tenijlh thev like, and 
such n freedom enables the poets tn construct the lomg compounds 
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with it double method of splitting into ports emi with o consequent 
double meaning. This factor in Sanskrit language is something that 
cannot be introduced into any other language, and it cannot also 
be illustrated or explained in any other language. Tlie double mean-^ 
ing of the whole compound may be produced by the two meanings 
of any of the parts of the compound or by the two w*ays in which 
the compound can be split up, 

i will try to illustrate the second of them with a simple example* 
Take a compound like: mulcfd^hara. It can be split up into mufcto 
and dhflra or into mufcifl-^hara. The first means "one ivho has aban¬ 
doned imuhrta) food fdhdral" and the second W'ould mean "pearl 
rmuktc) necklace iiMra),” Thus the poet can have, by use of this 
compound a sentence like "you accept yaur beloved who has aban¬ 
doned food iin despair of meeting youi" or "you accept the jjcarl 
necklace which is your beloved". As a matter of fad poets are 
praised for their abiiities in constructing; such compound words, 
and there is a simplicity along with such artificiality in these usages 
which makes the artificiality so natural in the contexts. It may at 
first look like some "cross-ivord puzzle". But the poets have per¬ 
fected the usage in such a way that those who get accustomed to 
such usages find no strain at all in delecting the two modes of split¬ 
ting up the compound to give the two meanings in the context. 

The real classical prose works abound in such usages of com¬ 
pound words and such works have become classics on account of 
the faeiie way in which such a device is introduced into the work. 
Without them, perhaps, the works would not have attamed the fame 
as classics. The facile way in which such compounds are Introduced 
by the poets Into their prose works has been praised by later poets 
and also by writers on literary criticism while there are some lite¬ 
rary critics who have condemned such a practice^ and one literary 
critic condemns it os umvorthy in any really high-class poetry. 

It must be understood that the term poetry is used above as a 
work of literary art, the work of a poet iKiivyo^. without any refer¬ 
ence to the factor of metre in the w’ork. Sanskrit makes no differ¬ 
ence bet wen works in o meirical form ond works without the factor 
of metres, so far as poetry is concerned. Both are called poetry if 
they are poeiiy' on account of their artistic beauty in form. It is 
only such poetiy» in prose form that is being taken up in I his chapter. 
Prose has found its way into other patterns of llterat'ore, and perhaps 
the best prose style is found in such patterns and not in what are 
technically known as prose-poetry. Such specimens of high-class 
prose style arc found in story books and also in works on philosophy 
and other subjects. There is one work that has attained a position 
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as non^metrlcal poetry or prose-poetry which is really a story book 
and that too will be taken up in this contend; that is the DtLsa- 
kum^ro-corita r the story of the ten princes) by DandliL Other prose 
patterns will be taken up in other contexts, 

Tiiere Is a variety of poetry that has developed in Sanskrit in 
which prose and metrical passages are interspersed and the specimen 
is known as Campti. This may be considered as poetry in metrical 
form into which prose pieces are also introduced or this may as well 
be considered os prose works into which metrical passages are also 
introduced. As a matter of tact, drama b of the former variety. 
There ore no dramas in Sanskrit which are purely in prose form or 
which are in a purely metrical form. Both are combined in all the 
dramas in Sanskrit. While in drama, the narrations are generally 
in prose and the descriptions of situations and oC emotional moods 
ore in metrical form, the relation is reversed in the Compfi, in which 
the narrations are made mainly In metrical form and the poet adopts 
prose for descriptions. The number of specimenfi in both the pure 
prose type and the Campu f combination of prose and metrical 
pieces) type ere few and so both ere taken up in e single chapter. 

(ii) PHOSE {GADYA) 
a. Bdria 

Tlie most famous writer of a poem in prose in Sanskrit is 
B contemporary of King Har^a who has written the three dramas; 
and he has contributed two prose works which have both become 
classics In Sanskrit. One of them is a prose romance dealing with 
the history of King Har^a himself: the other deals with a purely 
romantic theme in which men and demigods, earth and regions be¬ 
yond, the natural and the supernatural, are all happily blended tCK 
gether. Love, curses, transformation of gods into demigods and 
demigods into men and of men into animals and birds in successive 
births with the love affair continuing through such successive 
births, surprises and very intricate situations and various similar 
devices are introduced in the construction of the plot. Like Kali- 
dasa's poetry and dramas, the KndaTnbori, the romance of Bana, has 
attained a fame in Sanskrit literature unrivalled by any other work 
of that pattern. 

The story of the Kadombarf is one of the most complicated 
found in any literature. The whole story becomes a unit only as 
narrated by a few characters, and the characters narrate their own 
tale. The story is so complicated that a Utter poet has written an 
epitome of the story of the Kadombarf i KaffomhnrT-korh^^drtti for the 
benefit of the ordinary reader who eannot disen lag I e the various parts 
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of the narration and bring tbetn together into a continuous HBrrfltivc. 
This device of story within story, storj" conlinuiiig another story qs 
complcmeni and stor>' Introducing another story, ts very common In 
Sonskrit Jiterjlure. Here the peculiarity is that the same story is 
put into the mouth of a few characleris part by part and all the parts 
become a single storj% 

Tlie king of a race of demigods had a daiighter named Kadam- 
bari, and she had, a ccrnpaaioii named Mah^veia, the daughter of a 
celestial nymgh. One day the latter met a youth named Ptindarika 
along with a friend of his near a lake named Acchoda; the young 
person fell In love with her. Pupdotaka was the son of Lak^mJ the 
goddess of beauty and a sage named fivetaketu. The boy died of 
grief since ii was too late to inform him of the reciprocation of the 
love. In a state of grief, he cursed the Moon who gave him so much 
of pain in his heart, that the latter would be born on the earth and 
suffer the pangs of love. The Moon on his part cursed him that 
he too would share the sufferings on the earth. Pun^aftka's body 
was carried away by some heavenly being and there was a voice 
heard that MahBsveta should not end her life on which she was bent, 
since there would be a re-union. 

The Moon was born on the earth as Caitdripida, son of T5rapida 
the king of UJjayinLi, and Pup^arika wa.s bom as the son of hts minister 
Sukanasa, hy name Vai^ampayana. Pup^arika h&il his companion 
named Kapinjala, and w^hen Pundaxika's body was being taken to the 
heavens, he pursued him and by chance he ran. over a semi-divine 
being who cursed him that he would be bom as a horse. The horse 
was fndrayudha, which was given to Candrapldn As a present. One 
day Candrap^Ida and VaiSampayana with an army set out on sn car¬ 
ped ition of conquest over the W'orld. Candrapidc rode on Indrayu- 
dba. It so happened that one day Candrapi^a saw a p^ir of demi'> 
gods and decided to chase them riding hijs home Tndrtyudhn and 
was earned away by the animol far from his companions, and he 
reached that Acchoda lake where he met MahSsveta who was waiting 
ihere for I he return of Pui^darika. MohiLsveta narrtited her whole 
history lo him and look him to the palace whore he saw Kadambarl. 
Soon he had a message from the father that he should return. He hod 
by this time rejoined the army and he asked VaiiiampSyanii to bring 
the army and hurried back; he was eager to pay a second visit to 
the palace of Ksdambari, but could not do so until Vaisampfijana 
had returned. But the news came that Voi^mpiyana went to the 
lake. Tliere he met Mahasveta ami fell in love with her^ hut she 
could not reciprocate the love as she was in love with Puo^rika 
who would return, and she could not possibly know the identity of 
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the two. He repeated his appr<>aches to her like a parrot, and 
MBh5s%^t5 cureed him tliat he would become a purrot. Vai^mpa- 
vana fell down dead and he became a parrot in tht] junglea, Candra* 
JiTda went to the lake in search of Vai^mpayana and heard about lus 
fate and, unable to bear the calamity, he too ended his life. 

JfoWj Candrnplda who died, was born as King ^'lidraks of VidL^. 
One day'a woman of the hunter oomraiinlty. supremely handsome, 
brought a parrot of wonderful abilities to him. That was Vai^mpa- 
yans, son of the minister and companion of Candraplda. The parrot 
narrated the events in his life up to that time: they ail went to the 
hermitage of a sage named Jibali, who on seeing the parrot knew all 
about its pa5t birth, and on the request of the king, he narrated the 
whole storv of Candrapida and Vailampayana. in which woh included 
the story of Maha^vela narrated to Candriptda by her. On the com¬ 
pletion of the story narrated by JablH. Sudraka feU down dead and 
tliere rose up Candrapida. who was living as King ^Ddraka^ The 
parrot also fell dead, and PtmdankaH whose body was prcscrv'cd in 
Heaven also revived and came down to the lake. Candtfipi<Ja married 
Kadambarl and Pui>^arlka married Mnhlsveta. All ended happily. 
Candt^pida spent bis time partly at UjiayinJ. his mvn home, and 
partly at Hemakutu, the home of Kadambort and iu the Moon in so 
far as he was an incamatfon of the Moon. 

Bana had himself written only a part of the comaiice. The tradi¬ 
tion is that he died before he could complete the work. It is his son 
who completed the work, and this part Is called the Second Part, 
while own work is known as the First Part. We have to be¬ 

lieve that the son had completed the work in the way in which the 
father would ha^’^e done it if he had lived to complete U. Tile por¬ 
tion written bv Bmia covers only a very small part of the whole 
story; his portion ends with the first meeting of GendriipTda with 
Kadambari and the return of the prince to his own capital city. 

The poet starts his work with a prayer and then he speak-s about 
his own wra-k with all its good qualities. The descriptionj! arc varied 
and clear and resplendent. His theme is novel and attractive and 
the language that he has adopted fits into the art with the long com* 
pounds and double meanings: his work is full of similes and other 
figures of speech. The poem starts with the description of the city 
of Vidiia and its king ^udmka and there is the appearance of the 
wonderful parrot who is taken to the sage n^imed Jabali. who starts 
on the main narmtion of the story. Within this narration is con^ 
tained the narration of the story of McthSjveti by herself to ihc 
prince Candrapi^. After the narration of ihe ston^ by .InlwU. the 
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rcjst of tho Story \s nanruted hy other characters. This device ol 
story within story and of story relayed from the hands of one narra¬ 
tor to the hands of another character, produces an artistic complex- 
ily and a welcome variety in the poem. 

When a long description starts, like the description of the hor- 
Riilage of the sage J«h&ll or of the horse Indrayudha or of the lake 
Acchoda, there is a complete arrest of the movemeni in the story. 
The description is a single sentence extending to a few pages with 
only one predicate at the end, the description being effected by in^ 
troduclng a large number of epithets in syntactical relation with 
the main subject matter of description, with similes and other figures 
of speech and with the presentations of the various parts of the Ob¬ 
ject of description; the descriptions are full of colour, decorated 
with a profusion of hyperbole. Various objects and various situa¬ 
tions are mtroduced tn such descriptions as taken from mythology 
and from Mature and also from the different classes of lore like re^ 
ligion and philosophy and sciences, from the customs and manners 
and practices of the people and from various other sources^ The 
relation between the object of comparison in such descriptions and 
the thing with which there is the comparison is represented only 
by the form of the epithet which, having two meanings, can be ap¬ 
plied to both in the two meanings; there is no real comparison in 
such similes, the comparison being only in the form of the word 
and not in the meaning, 

Along with such descriptions, there are contexts w'here there b 
a presentation of strong emotions and where there is a narration o( 
events. In such places there is a t^uick movement along with the 
flow of strong feeling. In such contexts, the language too changes, 
suiting to the context. The sentences become brief and crisp and 
the words used become short and simple. Tlie compound words 
and the double meanings, being unsuitable for such contexts, are 
avoided. Such are the contexts where, after his education, the 
prince receives some general advice from hia teacher regarding his 
conduct in life, or where the prince, after being separated from his 
companions, thinks of his own thoughtlessness in having followed a 
pair of supernatural beings which it was that dragged him away un¬ 
awares from his companions, or where Kapinjala advises his friend 
Pundorika when the latter becomes love^stricken on seeing Maha* 
5vet&. There are various contexts like these in the whole poem. The 
poem is not a string of artificial descriptions nor is it a bare narra¬ 
tion of events. It is a happy combination of beautiful narration 
with proper decorations of descriptions, with various details bring¬ 
ing in colour and variety. 
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Baija. is a great scholar and there is no subject tn the world that 
has nut been touched upon in the poem. That is the traditional 
estimate of the greatness of Baqa as a writer. But his erudition does 
not act os any stumbling block In the way of one's appreciation of 
the art. They all merge mto his art Beauty keeps up the weight 
and dignity of the art llirough the element of learnings and learn¬ 
ing gets beautified: through the element of art in which such learn¬ 
ing IS presented. In the field of the Grand Epics i JVfohd-knvyasi 
the JVajfodlu[^*caritfl of Sri Har^a can take its position by the side o£ 
Baku's works in point of the combination of learning and art in a 
happy way, effecting harmony and unity, 

Bana has also written another work, the Horjacartta (the story 
oE Har^ was king of KanauJ. a great emperor witii many 

a victory to his credit against his enemies, and at the same time he 
was a famous ruler and patron of learning and culture; he was him¬ 
self a renowned poet, having written three dramas, namely» the 
Rqfndueh, the PHyqdn r^iJeo and the NSg^nanda. BSna was his con¬ 
temporary and friend. The work is in eight chapters as we now have 
it; it Is nat certain whether Baija had the intention of continuing 
the work beyond where It now stop®. Every one is agreed that the 
work is not complete; there is a view that did not write on 

the whole of the life history of Hai^ since Bars® was later defeated 
by another great king, Pulakesin. and so he did not wanl to record 
such an event in the life of his royal friend. I feel that he did not 
complete the work, though he must have meant to conUnue it a little 
further even if he did not want to record the ultimate defeat of his 
friend. What we have now is not a natural end of a literary work of 
art, 

l^e work does not claim to be a history; it i® just a literary work 
of aJt, with a historical theme. The work is not a chronicle of events 
with dates and with names of personalities. But there is a good des¬ 
cription of the aspects of life at that time, especially the nature of 
the army and its life during an expedition. Thus there is the histen 
rical value in the form of a picture of aspects of life among the 
people of the time. The main story starts only tn the fourth chapter. 
Tile first three chapters are devoted to the description of the 
ancestry of the author, how he met the hero of his work and how 
he was Impressed by his greatness, and how when later he returned 
home there was a request from the people to give an account of 
the king.y 

The 5 tor>' starts with a great description of the city of Sthan- 
visvam (Taneswarl the capital of King Harsa; then a king of the 
dynasty mi mod Puspnhhuti ks introduced and also the friend of that 
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kuig anmed Bhairavlcarya with & description ol ids bermiUige 
There were metiy kmgs who attained glury in thul 
dynasty atid we come to Prabhakai^a Vardiiannt the father of the 
htro. He had two sons by name KSJya Vardhatia and Hai^a Var- 
dhana and a daughter named fiajyairi, who was the youngest. Their 
biith and the joy in the city on the occasiozis and the marriage of 
the daiighier to Grahavarmiin are all described in great detail 
regarding Uic revels and the joys In tins city. 

The eider brotker JRajya Vardhamj was commissioned to attack 
the HiUiaa and Har^ Vandhain* also accompanied him. When, dur¬ 
ing tlie espedition, Har^a Vardhana w^as once enjoying a hunt, he 
received newy of the serious illness of his father and be returned 
to ilte capital, which was Immersed In sorrow at the impending cala¬ 
mity to the nation and the suicide of the queen through her grief 
dl the knpeiidlng calamity. ITie king died and Rsjya Vardhana the 
elder son desired to put on the throne when he came bach 

fitim hb expeditions. At this tkoe there came another sad news 
dial Gmbax’^arman, their faroiher-in-law, was sJam and that their 
sister Rajyo^i was imprisoned by ihe king of Malva, and Rajya 
Varadona started to attack the Melvo king. He had a complete vic¬ 
tory over iUm, but he was slain by the Gauda king thiXJUgh treachery'. 
£[ar$a wanted to proceed immediately against the Gouda king, and 
here in tUb context there is a matter of great Idstorlcal importance in 
th. 1 t there is a narration about various kings w-ho had met with cala¬ 
mi ly under varions conditions for lack of proper forethought and for 
want of proper protection. So he pepares for war and there is a very 
graphic description of the march of an Indian army. Hate's sis I or 
RajyaM hud escaped from conAnement and was hiding In the 
Vindhya hills where Har^a w'as able to locate her through aid given 
by some mountaineers, at a time wlien she was entering the pyce 
to end her Ufe* Harja had hb revenge on the Gauda king. Hju^ 
had told lib sister that after his expedition and victory be w'ould 
join her in entering n Monastic Order with yellow robes. The story 
of the rGc&very of the sister RajyasH is not complete wlten Ihe 
work comes to a rather abrupt close. 

It is a real lumance and it is historical and different from his 
other romance only to the extent that the characters are historical 
and not taken from chronicles. Except the names of Har^ and his 
brother and father, little is known of the history of the times from 
llie W'ork. We know nothing of the enemies whom Hajya Vardhaiia 
and Harso Vardhatia defeated. It is not history; It is only a mmance. 
Ho took up the histoncal .subject only in so far as Bar^ was founH 
to be a fit subject for such a romance. It is just like Volmiki taking 
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up the ol Sii Rama lor liis Ibe Kauia^aj/a. It a!> iiiter- 

eslirig the other lumance though iJiere is not that complicaUen 
in the plot. The ilory ^ rather simple imd na crated in a straight- 
Corward way. It is a coTitinuous narralLon without any sort o£ relay 
in the matter oi narroliiig the story piirt by part by different charac¬ 
ters ill tile story, it is tlie author's narratiou of the story and not 
a nurralion by tJie characters, which latter b the scheme in the 
KHdamhfirl 

Tlie presence of sticli greal heroes like Rijya Vordhana and 
nam Vardbana itself gives a beauty lo the romance. There are 
various descriptions of cities autl raoualains and hermitages. Tliere 
are tense sittiations* moments of suspense on account of the news 
o£ ujiexpected events taking place. There are exciting episodes. 
Tliere is plenty of scope for presenting the umolions of man in various 
conditions like joy and griet Tliere is brisk narration along with de- 
tuiled descriptions. The style changes to soil the different contexts. 
There are long and detsaied descriptions in a single sentence extend¬ 
ing over pages with very long compouneb ^ epithets to the object 
of Ihe descript ion f with viirious kinds of similes and other figures 
of speech, wlLh allusions to the different types of lore like epics and 
religioji and philosophy and sciences, with plenty of Nature coming 
into tilt descriptions, with double meaning and amterations, and with 
all kinds of devices to make the work artistic and attractive. Tnoro 
is plenty of decoiations and colours and varieties everywhere. Always 
the reader finds himself in a region of resplendent glow, it is very 
doubtful whether there is another historical tlicme presented in such 
an attractive environment. A worthy historical hero presented by a 
worthy artist—this b all Ihnl I can say about the work. 

While in the Kodomban B^;a starts with some ooinments about 
his own art, in the Hurjacoriro we see him making reference to former 
artists with brief comments of appreciation. Just as in the Itcdambari 
expresses his confidence about the work being equal lo any 
ulher In the field of literature through the presentation of his own 
view of Ills art. here loo he expresses impffciily his confidence that 
this work is a worthv foUower of the masterpieces in literature given 
bv previous artists. He refers to Ihe aullior of the Mah^hMraia, the 
work called the VtUavadattd, perhaps what will he described pre- 
seiiily as the romance of Subandhu, ibe prose style of Bhatlera Han- 
candra Piavarosena. evidently the author of the Prakrit poem called 
the S^Uihmidha. the plays of Bliasa and the poetry of Kalidasa, sweet 
like ibe flower^ juat sprouting out, the iGrcal Story f, cer¬ 

tainly the now lost story book of Gunadhya and so on. He says that 
he was impelled to write the work by the memory of the heroic 
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deeds of the greut king that lingered Ln his heuri and Lhat he had 
no desire to claim a status os a great poet. It is implied thal the 
great deeds really restrain his tongue in so far as ho cannot be equal 
to the task of recording such deeds. 

We do not know when he wrote the work, whether when king 
was still alive or only after the death of We cannot 

a bo settle the chronological relation of this w'ork to the KadamlHiii. 
It is certain that the author died when he was writing his Kddantbaii. 
It is DQt unlikely that he could not complete either of tits two w^orks. 
The author gives some information about himself and his early life* 
He was a rather irresponsible youth, miiting with persons of different 
professions and different strata of society, sometimes net very com¬ 
mendable company. He mentions ^ome of his companions and also 
some of his ancestors and his parents by name. He had 
a summons from the king and he went to sec King Har^aj that vvas 
the origin of the romance. If he had such a summons, it is certain 
that be had earned a good name by that time. He himself says that 
he iJso joined the company of wise people and compensated for the 
dmnage he bad done to himself. There is no doubt about his learning 
and his intellectual equipment in a variety of subjects. He says 
that the way in which the king received him on his first arrival was 
not particularly encouraging, though he began to cam the good 
opinion of the king gradually. The romances are not what could have 
been written off with speed. There must have been a lot of retoudi* 
ing, which must have been the case even with Kalidass. He must 
have been proceeding rather slowly and It is likely that he could 
not conclude his historical romance and in the case of the other, the 
pure romance of Kadhinbarf, he had not even proceeded very far 
from the beginning. From the short span of the story finished by 
Biina and the long stretch covered by his son, ii looks as though the 
romance would have been much longer if Bi^a himself had conclud¬ 
ed it according to his ct^vn scale. It is also likely that bo had more 
or less finished his historical romance, though a part yet remains to 
be completed. It was perhaps for this reason that his son did not take 
it up, in so far as only a very small part remained, w’hich could easily 
be taken as practically fimshed. The really interesting parts must 
have been closed by Baua himself. The expression of the desire of 
Har^ to take to yellow robes a$ a member of the Monastic Order could 
not have been an accident; Bana must have meant something and 
there must have been some sequel to this. 

b. Subandhu 

In tlie Hor^^nt^p-iia, Bana mentions a work calle<i the rasat’Cdattn, 
Subandhu has written a prose rnmance named Ihe Wc 
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da aat knaw wliai wark it coaid have been. A work named tiie 
^asqtrudultd h known even in eaiUer literattire, and there muaL 
have been some work qI tbal name written by some poet at a veiy 
early dale. There is ti view that the t^nsavadaitn mientioned by Baija 
is net the Vfi^^tnc^dot^d of Subandhu but the earlier work of that name, 
and there is also a ^w that Subandhu is earlier than and 

that Ba^ is referring to his V'^vodand, which is a\'ailable. wbUe 
the earlier work is known only by name. There is no way of dec id- 
ing the question one way or the other. Subandhu has been known 
throughout the history of Sanskrit liiemiure as an unsurpassed 
master of using words in a double mBaning: he is reckoned among 
the great poets by later writers. In some passage in his romance 
where there is a double meaning, there La a reference to Udyotakara 
which means both "shining arms" and the name of the author of a 
work, and with this similarity, there is a comparison of a maiden 
with the Nyaya system of philosophy. This Udyotakara cannot be 
much earlier than if at all he is earlier. It ia certain that 

Subandhu is later than this Udyotakara, the writer on the Wyayo 
system of philosophy. There b a sinulnr comparison with the Bud¬ 
dhist system since the maiden is dhrnknra-bhii^itd (decorated with 
omaments) just as the Buddhist s^^stem b so i decorated vrilh 
Alankara, which is a work dealing with the system). This author 
of the Buddhist system is supposed to be the famous Dharmakirti. 
who too is not much earlier than Ba^^. Subandhu at best can he 
only a cofntemporary of and not a I all ^ earlier poet, and it is 
very doubtful whether the reference in Bana^s Har^curiia (Intro¬ 
ductory part) is to a conteini>orary poet. It may not be unlikely 
that Udyotakara is a far earlier writer and that the Ahinfcara is not 
the work of DharmnkirtJ but of an earlier writer on Buddhbm. 

Subandhu deplored, In the preface to his work, the decay in 
the appreciation of beauly among the [jeopLe after the death of King 
Vikramidilva, This refei^nce to Vikramaditya may be even a re¬ 
ference to\he Vikram^itya in whose court there were accord- 
mg to iradUlon. the nine Gems. Subandhu is not one among them 
though there is a Buddhist nientioned as Ksapaijaka. But we do not 
know' who Ih i^ Vikramaditya is. Subandhu may be slightly later 
than Sana since his work is referred to by writers on literary criti¬ 
cism of die eighth century, while E^a is early in the serentb 
century. There are common expressions in the prose w^ork of 
Subandhu and in a verse in the MfllmS-mfldkuus of Bhavabhuli. and 
the pmljability is that Subandhu adopted the passages in liis work 
rather than that Bhavabhhti brought into his verse the {passage in 
Subandhu, If he is later than Bhavobhutl, the date of Subandhu 
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miLft be 3.1 two centuries later th^n that of E^^ia, Some £iluu- 
lions in the K^ambnri are identical with siltiatiDTis in Subatidhu, 
and the pi’obabiiity is that Subandhu made the adoption irom Bins 
rather tiian the other way; it may be that both had the incidents in 
their works as original ideas without any mutual indebtedness. 

The Vasavadatia of Subandhu's romance has nothing lu do witii 
the Vasaoadatta in the Udyana dramas of Bhisa and of Sri llarja, 
namely, the Prati^Q^augandhara^u^a and the Srapnutidfacadaiia of 
the former and the PrtyodarBifjo and the J^nIndt?ol? of the latter. Here 
ibe story relates to V^avadaita, daughter of a king named Spigara' 
sekhnra of Pataliputrtt, There was a prince named Kandotpakelu, 
son of King Cmt^ai^L He hod a dreem one day in v hich he saw 
the form of a very handsome young lady and he was charmed by 
her beauty; In the company of his friend Makaranda. he set out 
in search of her and one day they lay down under a tree at night. 
But the prince could not sleep and whan he Tvas keeping vigil think- 
ing about the object of bis love^ he was able to overhear the con- 
vemation of a parrot and its beloved mate. There was a very' beauti¬ 
ful princess named Vasavadatta. daugliter of King StTigamseklmra 
and the princess saw in dream a very handsome youth for whom 
she began to entertain great love. She commissioned a lady named 
Tomaltka to find out that youth. Kondarpaketu ivas able to meet 
that lady and they went to Patalfputra where he saw the princess. 
Bui the king had already decided to give her in marriage to 
Pui^paketu, a chief tain of the Vidyadhara clan, a group of demigods. 
To frustrate this event, the prince decided to elope with the princess 
and they wont to the Vindhya hills. One day they fell tired and 
they slept In the forest. V^vadattS woke up and went out to 
gather some fruits and flowers and she saw two hunters (fCirdtcs) 
with their army purs^g her. In the fight they perbbed at the 
hands of each other, VasavadattS tried to take refuge in the hermit¬ 
age of a .sage, and the sage cursed her that she would become a 
statue. She got a favour by way of a miligatlon of the curse to the 
extent that she would return to her form when she would be touched 
by her lover. The prince woke up, and V^vadaita was found 
missing. He wandered about and decided to end his life, when a 
celestial voice advised him to preserve his life. He was wandering 
flboul and by chance he saw a statue and when he touched it. It be¬ 
came a lady and that was his sweetheart. The suicide episode rc^ 
minds one of the similar episode in the Kadambitri when berth 
Kadambarf and Hlah^veta resort to suicide on seeing the death of 
(heir lover? and when some celestial voice stopped them from domR 
so; in the statue converting itself into the beloved of the prince. 
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we see an echo ot how in KaM^a^s VilcmmDrt’dJiVfl. the heroine 
had become a CTtcper and how on the touch of the hero, she reverted 
to her original form. 

In [:oiitrast to the story in the works of Bana, especiaUy in the 
Kddttmhari, there is nothing that can be c^led a story in tliis work. 
But there are various descriptions in this work in w'hich the author 
has found a chance to eadubit his skill and he has shown off bis 
skill in the artificUl use of words in such descriptions, just what 
was found in the works of Sana- Mountains and rivers, heroes with 
their valour and courage, charming heroines, armies and fights— 
all such grand topics are made use of for detailed descriptions, 
Subandhu himself claims that there is a double meaning in every 
syllable in his work. Anyway, there is a super-abundance of it in 
his work. There is no doubt that as in work, there is a music 

in his prose with the long compound words rolling on like waves 
on the sea-shore without an end, one coming after the other. There 
is pleniv of hyperbole, there is plenty of alliteration,. Similes based 
on a common epithet with two meanings appOcable lo the two ob^ 
jects taken up for comparison, contrasts in the same ohjccl between 
two aspects expressed bv two words with double meanings, the con¬ 
trast being only in the appUcation of one of the meanings, and all 
such devices found »n Sana are found here handled in a masterly 

way, 

c, DtitKiin 

Dandin, the author of a prose romance called the Do-sakumfira- 
eariitt^ Hay a unique position among the poets of Sanskrit, espedelly 
in its earlier stages, being equally famous both as a poet and abo 
us a literary critic. Hb work on litcrar>' criticism, known as the 
Kfli;pddcTiii Uhe Poetry-Mlrron is a standard book on the subject, 
presenting tire classical and formal doctrines of literary criticism,, 
along with the Kdvyalankdra |EmbeUishmenU in Poetry) by Bha- 
mahaj but the latter does not have a position among poets. We 
know practically nothing about Dandln and bis time. There u; a 
tradition about Dandin being the author of three works. One is his 
work on literary criticism and Uie other must be his prose romance. 
About the third there is no clear evidence; he mentions a work on 
prosody in his work on literary criticism, and it is suggested that 
this u^rk is bis own. Bui there is no evidence iti favour of it. There 
hai been a doubt about the identity of the authorship of the prose 
romance and the work on literary criticism* Tivere is yet another 
work called the Anuntiaundankflthd (the Tale of the Beauty 
of Avanti). This is assigned to 
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the OELsufewmaracarita, having Oie s&me theme, is net a work of 
^lin, btil only an adaptation In prose of the real work of Da^din. Id 
that work, is found to be the great-grand-son of a friend of 

Bh^avi, the author of the Grand Epic, the Ki'hJtarjiiritlyo. Dai^'^in^s 
date may then be even in the sixth century, anterior to Bdjja. 

Here we consider only the prose romance, the Doaokuntdra* 
caritti ;the Tale of the Ten PnncesJ, Now it is available In two 
parts, known as the Paruap^fljifca (the former Part) and the Bttcrtt- 
(the latter Part); the former is in five chapters and the bUcr 
is in eight chapters. Generally it is accepted that only the latter 
Part is the work of Dari^m, and that the former Part ivss added to 
fill up the blank. Certainly, Da^;kditi must have started in the very 
beginning and some part of the beginning must have been lost, which 
blank w'as filled up by a later addition in the form of tlie five chapters 
of the former Part, There are some portions added at the end, and 
that portion is not recognised as a port of the gejiuine work of Dandin 
by any scholar. The story relates to ten princes, sons of ministers 
included, who got separated and who had arranged to meet at the 
end In they met and they narrated their adventures. In 

the PuTuap^hikd, the former pari, which is of aji inlroducLury nature, 
there is presented Rajahsxhsa, king of F^taliputrs, and his minialers 
who too had their sons. The king had to wage war with the king of 
MaJva named Manaaira and for tlie safety of the queen she was sent 
Uj the Vindhya hills, Rajahmtisa became unconscious through 
wounds received in the battle and the horses drew the chariot Into 
the same forest. When the queen heard that the king was lost, she 
was about to commit suicide, when the king who was in the viemily, 
became conscious and recognised her voice as she was saying her 
last prayer. They were united; -the queen gave birth to a son, who 
was given the name of Rajavihans. The ministers too had their 
sons and five more were brought to the king. At that time, the king 
was taken to the netherworld and the princes started to make a 
search; th^ returned after their adventures and met at UjjayinTf 
and they narrated their experiences. 

Tn the field of prose romance I will assign to Dapdin the saute 
position which I will assign to ^fidraka’s Mpcchofcafikn In the field 
*:if dni^nns, while to Ba^ and Subandhu I will assign Ihe position 
which I will assign to Srf Hnr^, the author of the NaipadhTyocarim, 
:ind Mighs, the author of the Si^upafatMidfm in the field of the Grand 
Epics- in Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti and King Har^, In Mag ha and in 
Bharavi and in SrT Har^a, we noted that the characters were drawn 
from ancient chronicles and epics, and they formed part of what can 
be styled the “high life^\ Ihe life of the elite. It is true that the eha- 
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raeters arc presented as companmns of th^ civil population and not 
as piiri of ihe royal pomp and aristocratic exclusiveness; yet they 
play iheir part in that high circle* It is in the Affcchofcttpfeor of 
Sudiak^ that i»e saw a gambling den and one of the usual visitors 
to Lt tfiJdng to burglary for personal ends, to get money for the re¬ 
lease of beloved from servicei we saw also a sharapooer and some 
cartmen in the streets. There were also executioners. They are 
all brought into contact with people in the elevated levels of life 
like the hero and the heroine* In the UaiafcamdTflcantn also we 
find a large number of such characters brought on the stage and pre¬ 
sented to us as functioning in what may be termed life'*. But 
nowhere, as is also the case in the AfTCchoJcofilm, is life presented 
as low. j'trt elevates them to a high level The dbt^tion is in the 
material. Kalidasa and others bring kings and their associates to 
the level of the common citiren; what 6udraka in his MTcchokafikn 
and Dan^in in his Do^akurndmearito accomplish is to take their 
characters from what are usually condemned as low life and to 
elevate them to the normal levels of civic life. A king as king and a 
huxgbr as burglar cannot shine in art; only as good citizens can they 
play their part in art, and this is whot all the poets have succeeded 
in accomplishing. Perhaps it is more difficult to accomplish this 
with the material taken from what is known as low life. 

We find In the Ditiokumaracarttc, princes and kings who had 
come to grief, Imfors taking to all sorts of methods to achieve 
tboir ends, women who lead a loose life freely accessible to those 
who can pay,, magicians* holy men in the robes of as^tics with life 
quite the opposite of what their external form Indicates, pedlars, 
people earning their living through cock-fights and other forms of 
public entertainments in the streets, actors, holy personages, learn¬ 
ed men. murderen and burglars; we see various kinds of adventures 
and risks to life, and we see heroism and valour. We see magnani¬ 
mity and nobility in character and also faithfulness between married 
or loving couples; we see also the opposite of it, ruthless association, 
between illegitinmte couples in prohibited relationships. Cities and 
palaces and temples and also forests and rivers and other aspects of 
Nature are grapycally described. These situations, unexpected 
CTcnts, despondency and grief, reckless undertakings in despcur. im¬ 
personation. fraudulence and various sorts of questionable acts are 
found in abundance. The characters are often presently exhihitmg 
the contrast between their profession and their actual life. Various 
kind.^ of moral precepts to justify evil deeds are given at every step, 
rules about sodnl decencies and losses to others are ignored and 
actions are justified aa serving personal ends that are exalted as the 
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highest \firiue in hiaii. We also find variotu sports and amusements 
and pastimes introduced into the narrations. 

In the Daiakumcracorifo, we see the true tile of the people, 
free from virtuosity and religiosity, realistic, practical and purpo¬ 
sive, presented in a form of artistic beauty* The presentation is so 
ariLstic that no one feeb wounded though lives of many types of 
people are caricatured in the work. The caricatures are so inno¬ 
cent and impersonal that even the targets would take such jokes in 
good part and have a laugh at it, instead of being oiTended and in¬ 
stead of complaining that their suBcepUbilities have been wound* 
ed. People enjoy their own victimisation on account of the artis¬ 
tic setting in which such matters are presented- The hits are direct¬ 
ed more touards people who are supposed to lead a holy Hie and who 
are accepted as defenders of virtue and of moral Ufa* like the Brah¬ 
mins and the members of the Monastic Orders, both men and women, 
belonging to Buddhistic, Jain and Vedic sects. The womeni mem¬ 
bers of the Orders are engaged as working to bring the loving youths 
together. Princes take to stealing. Brahmins who perform sacri* 
flees amass gold, Thieving b a virtue when it is in the house of 
misers who amass gold. They exploit religion, and temples and 
gods to secure help in frauds. Along with such realism in deplet¬ 
ing the life, there are obo various sorts of supernatural events intro¬ 
duced which present the general beliefs current among the people. 

The style in the romance is simple and natural, elegant and 
fluent without any touch of artificmlity, free from long compounds 
and double meanings, without any of the similes vvorked out through 
the comparison only tn the form of the epithet and not in the rnesn* 
ing of the words used to express the comparison. But it is not at all 
a bare narration; there are emhellishmenLs to give a beauty to the 
language. There are various kinds of similes and other forms of 
figures of speech. The descriptions are vivid and realistic. The 
style is uniform without a change from long compounds and complex 
construct Ions to simplicity. 

The subject matter conrifit^ of different stories. But the work 
is not a collection of Isolated stories There b a unity in the theme; 
the stciries are assembled together into an artistic whole as a single 
unit, Tlie stories are narrated b 5 ' persons who are also the heroes 
of the stories, forming into a group^ and the stories are narrated bv 
them all coming together. This setting itself brings a unity into the 
work. Further, the characters and events in the different stories are 
interlocked; and one stoiy flows Into the other and n subsequent 
story riee^ out of the previous. The unity in the work is brought 
about by the stnicture of the material 
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IViBTiy of the events end characters and situations may seem to 
indicate a slate of affairs in society debased and demoralised. In 
iheir raw form, many of them may be repellent and objectionahlo 
from the point of view of socia] decency^ But in the romance, they 
all acquire a beauty on account of the w^y in which they are pre¬ 
sented. Their repellent nature is concealed in the workmanship. 
Men and women who lead the sort of life that is not sanctioned in 
decent society appear as common citizens w^hom we meet In. iho 
country and whom we like also. All such characters and all such 
events that are described la the romance arc what are found in any 
advanced country, among any civilized nation at any time. Their 
presence does not indii^le any debased or demoralised condition in 
the society. 

There Is a general critfeism against Sanskrit literature that the 
poetry is dominated by the religious spirit and that works are com¬ 
posed to please the kings. The romance DaiokuTnarocariw. just like 
the drama Mrcchakatifcn of Sudraka. will provide the right reply for 
Uiis criticism. No king will like to be told that the princes lead the 
sort of life described in the romance. The romance is a revolt against 
all rules of religiosity in public life. This shofws the catholicity of 
the general outlook of the people and the liberality and tolerance 
of those who led the nation. The nation wanted only art and^d 
not care what the material w^as that was used to produce the art. 
leaders encouraged art and accepted as art whatever was beautiful 
without any consideration for the nature of the raw material for the 
ari. Neither the kings nor the guardians of religion interfered wUh 
the cultured public taste. That Is why such a romance was written, 
such a romance was accepted as a great work of art and such a 
romance came down through ages as a maste^hh^ wh^ 
number of literary works were stopped within the sieve that filtered 

the literary specimens. 

(tH> CAMPf (mixed prosel 

In Sanskrit there is no difference at all between the language 
of prose as the normal in the lengnage and the language of poetry 
in which the poets take liberties in the matter of grammar and ^n- 
tax and in which the poets adopt some archaisms. We cannot de. 
tennine whether any such disUncHon existed In the Vedic period. 
Certainly the language of eomtiderahle parts of the Rgueda is more 
archaic than vhe language of some of the parts of the Semnweda and 
the langaasc of the Yafuroeda atid parts of the Athurv^veda. It is 
not unlikely that the difference is due to the differetice m the 
language form, namely, the form of prose and metre, and not due 
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to the difFeretire in their age, Byt at a later age there is abs^jlute 
identity between the language adopted In pr<ise and the language 
adopted in verse. There is an attempt at archaism and ni intro¬ 
ducing deviations from the strict rules of grammar in the iri/iafax 
and in tlie Purihim: it is not a separate dialect or a distinct stage ir 
the language evolution that is noticed in the Jtihasas and in the Pu. 
nfjuu, hut only an attempt to give the literary form some archaic 
colour 

The device of mixing up prose and verse in the same litemlure 
IS a device found even in the earliest stages of literary evolution in 
Sanskrit, and though the entire Rgveda is in verse,, there are prose 
sections in the Aihttrvuveda which is mainly in metrical form. In 
the Yfljurireda and in the Brnhmairios that are essentially prose works, 
there are verses introduced This feature is retained in the 
and in the Purd^s, and portions in the J^fahnbhdraro and in some 
of the Pyrajiiu 4ire in prose, though they ate works in metrical form. 
Similarly even from the earliest stage it is noticed that authors take 
to metrical form even in works where as a rule prose form is adopted 
as in dealing with sdeiitiBc subjects. 

It is in the dramas that we Hnd an equal proportion of prose and 
verse mixed together; In other works, prose introduced in a work 
in metrical form or metrical passages are introduced in a prose work 
Tlie admixture of prose and metrical passages in more or less equnl 
proportions took a definite form in the classical period, and this be- 
a special pattern of literary art la Sanskrit known as the 
rampu, This must have been a very early feature in Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature, and there is mention of such admixture found in early 
vmrks on literary criticuim. where poetry is divided under the head¬ 
ings of prose, metrical and admixture. But the earliest specimen 
that we have In this pattern does not go earlier than the close of 
the tenth century A.D, From that lime we find a large number of 
s^imetis, the most important being the JMmeyana Campil of Bhoja, 
king of Ohara. It is also known as the Bhoja campw. It deals with 
the story of Srj Hama closely following the of Valmiki 

and ends with Ihe fifth of the six Books in the original. Later 
authors have filled up the blank by adding one more Book; but the 
swemd Part of the Hamdpann of Valmiki known as the Uftera- 
rdm^yniui ILater story of Rama» is not included in this work. Wc do 
noi know whether Bhoja meant to write that also. No later poet 
has tried to fill up that part either. 

Much need not be said about this pattern since this is onlv a 
combLnatioTi m the same type of the features of the Moha K-Wytis 
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iGrand Epics' like it^upiilflvndha cjC WSgtia and the WeiaiidMya’ 
ltiHio of Sri Harsa end tiie feaiurcs of the Gudpri l Prose i form in 
poetry like the KadantCmri of Bina and the Vdsauniiaria of Subandha 
In such ctJinbinations, descriptions of objects of Nature like a moun- 
win or an ocean are given in prose and riarrations end prescntalions 
of emotional states are givem Ui verse form. But this distinction is 
not strictly kept up; it is only a general division found in the avail* 
able specimens^ especially in the Bhoja CoTapu, which is the master* 
piece according to tradition Ln India, just as Bana's Kodombnri is the 
masterpiece in that pattern. There are Compti works eerlier than 
the time of King Bhoja, and some of them come from the pen of 
Jains, with some religious touch in them^ After the time of King 
Bhoja, there are many specimens, the chief of them being the Bk^i- 

Cumptf of Ananta Bhatt^. 

ilv^ HEYIEW 

In the prose works and in the works of prose mixed with metri¬ 
cal passages wc do not find any specimen that can compare with the 
works of K^d^. \Vhat we find is more the style of Magha and 
Sri Harsa, the authors of the .^L^upaloocdJui and of the 
forim. From the earliest limes. Sanskrit poetry had been noted for 
its Nature element. The ^gveda and the AtimrrratJeda are both 
high-class Nature poetry. So are the two Jrihdstis. the Ma/iflbMrofa 
of Veda Vyasa and the Rnmdyaita of Valmlki. Kalidasa and Bhava- 
hhuti too come within the group of Nature poets. 

There is no literature in the world in which there Is an un¬ 
broken continuity of what can be called First Class poetry, It ts 
rarely that a great poet is borm and such a poet becomes a poet of 
the world, a poet impcrlanl in world literature. Then the majority 
of them belong to the literature of that particular language. The 
contribution of Sanskrit to the world literature is not lesser than 
what has been contributed by any other literature; It is even more. 
In estimating the literature, we must take note of the duration of 
such development of literature in the language. From this point 
of view-, if we add the duration of the development of literature in 
□11 the other languages of the world together, that will be less thati 
the total span of the growth of literature in Sanskrit. Further, there 
is no literature that has produced such a large number of varieties 
in litcrarj' patterns, and in each pattern the number of specimens 
preserved is far more than what has grown in other literatures, 
Wliere outside Snoskrit is there such a rich collection of high-class 
poetry like the R^eda and the Afhonirtuedii going back to more 
tlian a millennium before Christ? Where outside Sanskrit is there 
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anytKiTTig that can be ctiHed Nature poetry in any literature of the 
ancient world and when and where did Nature find a ijlace in Kte- 
ratures outside Sanskrit? Where In any other titoraturc Is a work 
like the both in bulk and in quality? Wiiere is the 

llteralure that has such a large nmiiher of Grand Epics (Mahi- 
and Dramas? 

The only factor that has not kept up its continuity is the ad- 
miraijon of Nature in Uter;uure^ certainly no poet other than K^- 
dasa and Bhavabhuti, after Veda Vyasa and Valmtkl, has shown that 
appreciaUon of Nature, in Sanskrit poetry. But there b a continuity 
and growth in all the other features of a great literaturen Plot, cha¬ 
racters and style form the chief elements in literature. In nil these 
features, every poet has shown his originality and his skill in mani¬ 
pulation. Heaven and Earth, man and gods and deinigods and Na¬ 
ture (both animate and inanimate! are brought together into a 
single family. Kings and god.s become cornmon people and the 
common people are elevated to the highest status. Human emo¬ 
tions are transplanted into the gods and divine greatness and vir* 
tues are Imported into man. Life is presented in its true xioture. 
The world is presented as a place where man can live the happiest 
life, where man can have the best enjoyments, where there b scope 
for man to show off all the nobility of his nature. Sin and stiffer- 
ing are not within the nature of the world' they are mere appearan¬ 
ces in the experiences of man due to some defect in the undersUnding 
of the real nature of the world and of*the true problems in matins life 
in this world. Defects can be removed through a proper understanding 
of the nature of the world and of the problems of life. It Is this that 
the poets have attempted and also accomplished with success, so far 
as Sanskrit literature is concerned. The poets have a message; they do 
not preach, they da not give sermons. They work out the cure for 
man's .sufferings from within man himself and not from outside 
through prescriptions of "thou shalt do this, thou shalt not do thst'V 

There is a variety jn the matter of characters that are intro¬ 
duced into the poetry in Sanskrit literaiure; there i$ sometliing in 
common among all of them, whatever be the level and field from 
which they are selected; they are all noble, with human touches, 
with sympathy and tolerance, arousing a sense of brotherhness in 
the hearts of the readers, natural on account of the human frailties 
and faUings and yet attractive on account of ihe art surrtiunding 
them and presented in them. The plots are all skilfully handled 
with surprises and suspenses, with no undue strain to the mind, 
easy with events following as direct sequences from events, mth 
quick movements and glowing decorations in the form of descrip- 
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tions and embellishmenls in language and in meaning, lull of action 
and heroism and enjoyment, never trespassing the bounds of de- 
ccncv 1'he world is converted into an art, and the conversion is 
only to this extent that the world, really an art. is not kn^n as an 
art hy the common people and is presented as an art by the pwts, 
Wc are transported into o new situation, but we are yet in tWs 
world; we see nothing that is not in the world and we ^e nothing 
that is only a cominonplaee or is repulsive in the world. 

The language kept up in the Sanskrit literature is some^ing 
without a parallel in any other language. The language of San^ 
kril Ulerature has been condemned in modem times as very arli- 
flcial Bui we must recognise the fact that what is art is only an 
artificiality: Ihe distinction between artifidality in general and art 
is that in an there ia an element of beauty brought about by the 
artiRcislitv. If there is no such element of beauty, that ce^es to 
be an art’ Cooking materials for food are artificial, but 
an art if what is cooked has an enjoyebU fiavour. Ilonse-buildmg 
for residence, dress to cover nudity and various other factors m 
human life are aspects of artificialities, and they become art when 
there is an element of beauty associsted with such artifi^ity 
Music and painting and sculpture and dance are aU ^t^claliUes 
Modes of transport and communications are artificialities. But 
eveiywhere man tries to effect some beauty also, and man creates 
art. 

Language may be natural to mam But tnan tries tn effwt some- 
thing more than communication of ideas through this medium, and 
we gel the art of literature. Tliat is what has boon achieved m 
Sanskrit poetry. A thing becomes beauiiful when it is present^ 
In n particular way in language, and that is an aspect of poetic art 
But this does not exhaust the field of poetic art. Poeiry is to be 
recited and man enjoys the poetry through the car as much as 
Ihnmgh his heart when the ideas are presented m artisUc language, 
.lust as music and dance and facial get-up together form the art of 
dramatic representation, similarly it is the combination of ^"gua^ 
Ihat gives pleasure to the cor and also to the heart that can be ^lled 
noetrv. hong compounds, double meanings, alliterations, colloca¬ 
tions of different sounds of special features and all such factors 
form elements of poetry. May be that in the te the 

MOna and in the MaMbharata and in the works of Kalidara there 
ire no such manipulations of language, and yet they are the l^l 
specimens of high-class poetic art. But that does not "lean that 
there are no other modes of poetic art. A solo singing can Ite the 
best form of musical art; yet there is art also in the combmation of 
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music with dance and instruments. The latter day Muhd Kavy<u 
• (Grand Bptcs) and the poetry in prose lorm and poetry in which 

metrical form is combined with prt^ arc specimens of a certain as¬ 
pect of art They satisSed the needs of a cultured people and to 
that extent they deserve to be included within the region of art. 
If they do not satisfy the needs of another country or of another 
I epoch, that does not mean (hat thej' arc not art; the mistake may 

( be In the people of the other epoch jmd the other region. 

It is only in the Sanskrit literature that we note the unity among 
^ the world of religion, the world of philosophy and the world of art. 

The artists find an art in the creation of a god and in the intuition of 
I a phllosopherir and the leaders of religion and the philcsopberi ac¬ 

cepted the artistic nature of the world presented hy the artists. Tive 
result was that literary art gave as much emotional stir to the people 
as religion and shaped and guided the people In their life. People 
saw art in the religion and religion in. the art. What is noteworthy 
in Sanskrit litemtiue is that it was a liidng force among the people 
just like religion, shaping their life, guiding them In their life, 
inspiring them in their life. There was no split among the rellgi-^ 
ous leaders and the phlloaophers and the artists; in nearly all the 
cases they were the same. Art became a national movement, under- 
> stood by the people, enjoyed by the people and profitable to the 

people. The Vedas, the and the Ifihdsti^, the Dramas, the 

the Prase KHvyas and the Compus—all form a single 

unit of art. 
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(i) general 

In everj- literature there are types of pcwtry, one called the 
high-flaSiS poetry and the other called the minor type. It does not 
mean that what are called minor types have no high staLus in 
poetry. It is only a conventional elasification. Aristotle has spoken 
of the Epic and the Drama as belonging to the high class-poctr}.-, 
and the others he classifies as minor types* In works on literary 
ctiricism In Sanskrit, i^try is classified as Prose. Verse and Mixed. 
They may be in Sanskrit or in Prakrit, Prose may be Kotha or 
The exact distinction between these two types of prose 
is a matter of controveray, some critics not accepting such a distinc¬ 
tion at all; and even among those who accept the classification there 
is a difference of opinion about the exact nature of the tivo types. 

Poetry in Oie form of verses they classify as poems of a single 
stanza* poems of two stanzas and poems of more stanzas, poems that 
aro made up oX cantos and so on. The dramas have ten varieties, 
of which two are major and eight are minor. So far as prose is 
concerned, one cannot write a poem in a few lines. It must be a 
fairly long piece. Thus there is no classification of prose works on 
tlie basis of size, as in the case of poems in verses. In the case of 
poetry in verses, one can write a poem of a single stanza about a 
flower or about the moon or about a brook. But one cannot vsT'ite 
a long poem about such a small subject as a bird and its plumes 
and its notes. For a long poem we require some action and some 
situatLon, Action means the presence of men, and actiou also means 
a story, a series of actions one following another in some sequence 
of cause and effect, A former aclion must lead lo a later action 
and all the actions together must thus form a unit, U is such a 
unit that we call a plot Thus in a long poem the two importont 
factors are characters and plot, A poet may write a short poem 
about the charming glances of a handsome maideiL In that poem 
we do not say lhat the maiden is a character; Vfe speak of men and 
women appearing in a poom as characters only if there is a story, 
thai means, if there Is a series of actions associated with the men 
and women appearing in the poem, all such actions together form¬ 
ing a single unit. Thus we speak of a poem as coming within the 
pattern of high-cless poetry only when there is the life of man prO’ 
sented in it, when there is pr^jcnled in it men in continuous action 
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with a beginning and with an end» the beginning leading to a middle 
and the middle culminating in an end. That h whai wc find in a 
Grand Epic • Afahd-Krti^yo i and in a drama* Even in the minor 
varieties of dramas there are presented men in action, there arc 
characters appearing^ for that reason such varieties wrere dealt witlt 
as parts of dramas themselves. But in the case of poetry in the 
form of verses, there are various types where there is nothing that 
can be called a character and o plot; so they are classed as minor 
types. On account of the similarity in size, some types are included 
in the minor type even when there is a plot and also characters. 
There are such smaller varieties even in the prose works, and so 
such of them arc also brought within this chapter about minor 
types of poetry In Sanskrit. Some other points are also considered 
within the scheme of this chapter. 

(ii) SANDEsAS 

In dealing with Kalidasa, three of his dramas and two of bis 
Grand Epics and also two minor poems were taken up for consi¬ 
deration. Saude^a is one of svioh minor poems. In this type the poet 
introduces a character in a state of grief on account of separation 
from his beloved, and the beloved too is in o similar state of anguish. 
The hero sends a message of solace to the heroine through some 
messenger; Kalidasa introduces a cloud as the mes^senger to take 
the message. Here the daud is introduced as a high-bom youth, 
and right through he appears as a person with life and intelUgenct; 
and feelings. He has his friends in the mountains, the rivers are 
his beloved and the birds are hb companions; the peasant girls 
and Ihe girls in the city arc also his friends. We forget the cloud 
and tve see only the living person as the carrier of the message. 

At a later stage, tlicre have appeared many imitations of this 
type started by Kalidlsa. There is no evidence of Kalidasa having 
bad a model for his poem. The idea of sending a message in a state 
of mtense love is very old and is familiar in literatui^. Sn Hama 
sent a message to Sita when she was abducted by a demon: Sri 
Rama sent a search party and Hanumart carried this message to be 
delivered when she would be found during the search. This is 
found in the Ftdm^j/ranit of Valmiki. Kalidesa refers to it in hia poem, 
In the Rpnedn, there is the story of a youth named Syavi-i^’H ivho 
felS in love with the daughter of a king. The king was unwilling 
to give his daughter in mairiBgc to one who was not recognised as 
a poet, and the boy was not so recognised. At a later stage his 
poetic talents were roused up and he ivas recognised as a great 
poet. In this state he sent a message to the fcrng and the message 
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was carried by Hight. ll was Kalidfisa who constructed a new type 
of poetry called the Message Poetry {Smdein KnoyEi). 

Not a single one ot the imitations comes up to the level oi tlie 
worh of Kalidasa. That is the case with the Grand Epics and the 
dramas. The techniques of KalidSsa’s work were maintamcd in 
the mutations. The poem is always in two parts. The metre used 
what is known as the Mandakr^nta with four lines nl seventeen 
svllablcs each. In the first part, the hero is presented and there 
appears the messenger. The route to the destination is d^cribed 
in this part. In the second part are included the destination^ tiie 
bouse of the heroine, the heroine and her state of grief m separa* 
lion, the message describing the heroes own condition and a word 
of solace, with an identification mark mentioning some mciaent 
which only the hero and llie heroine could know, to assure that 
the messenger is genuine. 

All kinds of messengers axe made use of. It is mostly a bird like 
a nightingale, a parrot, a peacock, or a bee. Why should that mes¬ 
senger come there at that time? Why should the messenger go to 
the place? Is It for the special errand or is that its natural desth 
nation too? Can the messenger accomplish the mission? There b 
much of imperfeetioti in the poems on such matters and a literary 
critic draws attention to such defects In the specimens he must have 
had before him. There have been many poems of this type produced 
after the time of Kalidasa, None of the great poets after K.^id^ 
have taken up this type. It is not unlikely that they too had written 
poems of this type; but it is only their specimens of the major type, 
dramas and Grand Epics, that have come down to us. The number 
available in this type is also really large 

Although the specimens nov: available do noheome up to the 
level of the poems of Kilid^a, they are all good poetry. We st® 
very interesting descriptions. Cities with palaces and temples and 
with various kinds of reveb, drinking-houses and parks, udth 
theatres and mansions and streets, are graphically described in most 
of them. The country parts and forests and hills and rivers, ani¬ 
mals and birds, trees and creepers and flowers, cultivated fields and 
peasant girls, artisans following various trades--^ll such phases of 
life in the country are introduced into such poems in describing the 
route to the destination In the Erst part. There is much of geogra¬ 
phical and historical material too avuiluble in Lhem since they men¬ 
tion places and persons of importance. We see the various aspects 
of life and the general condition of the people. 

This is a type of lyrical poetty that is not found in any other 
literature. Generally love in separation vs the chief emotion de- 
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picted in t hi s type uf puctry, lit I be second pnri. Iherc b ihe des^ 
cxjption of tlin conditlDTi of the heroine and the description of the 
condition of the hero also, meant to inform tlte heroini; of the red- 
piwalion of die love and the suffering m separation on the part or 
the hero; here there is full scope for depicting love in separation. 
It may be that they all fall within a certain set pattern first devised 
by Kalidasa. But that does not mean that there is no originaUty, 
Each specimen shows a clear individuality of its own in spite of 
this similarity of pattern^ There are occasional references in the 
first part to lovers meeting and enjoying Life; this is only to be a 
contrast to the real theme which is love in separation lo be taken 
up in the second part. Just as the general pattern of human appear¬ 
ance is the same and yet each individual has a speciality of his own. 
even in the Sundesa K^vya r Message Poetry) also, the general pat¬ 
tern of the emotion o! love In separation is the same^ and yet In 
each we see also an individuality in the treatment of the theme. 

In later times there has been introduced a slight deviation from 
the general pattern by some poets. In a few poems, the message is 
sent by the heroine to the hero who had gone away; the heroine 
sends some one to search for the hero and deliver a message. In some 
cases the poem has taken a philosophical and religious turn, just 
as there has been, a similar tendency in dramas also like the 
Prahodfuicandrodajfa. Here a soul in suffering, eager to meet the 
Supreme Lord, sends a message to Him. Here the love is for the 
Lord and there is separation also. In such cages also, the poetry is 
really good. There b full scope in them for the free flow' of the 
love and devotion wrhich a pious soul feels for the Lord and of liis 
anxiety to be re-united with the Lord. 

Kalidasa has written another lyric describing the six seasons, 
and this work is colled the fttu-so^tharo (the Cycle of Seasons), There 
have not been many Imitations of this type in later times. I have 
not seen many; I have the copy of a later work of this type. Gene¬ 
rally seiLsons are described in the Grand Epics (Mohd Kdvyas}. It 
has already been said in dealing with Knlidisa that there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion regarding the authenticity of this w’ork as by 
Kalidasa. Some do not accept it as Kalidasa^s poem; since It is 
doubtful if Kalidasa himself wrote it and since there are not many 
imitations of this^ Ihe pattern is not taken up for consideration 
separately. 


(m BHAJCTI mEVOTlDN) 

, Tlierc are many works in Sanskrit in the form of presenting the 
Hhnkti < Devotion > which pious people feel for the Supreme Lord 
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or for the Supreme Goddess. In them we see the heart of the poet. 
There is communiori between the poet and the Supreme. The poet 
identifies himself with the Supreme. The Supjremj; may be present¬ 
ed as an individual God or Goddess in distinet aspecisj yet each 
one of them is the Supreme with all the glory and with all the 
powers. There i3 no terror of an autocratic power. There is always 
friendly communion. The Lord and the Goddess are presented as 
having all the feelings and all the traits and even all the frailties 
of human beings. Love and jealousy and anger, quarrels and taunts 
and threats, occasional attempts to conceal truth and even lo teU 
lies to escape in situations of predicament when associations with 
rivals are revealed—all such happenings in the domestic and civic 
life of the cittzen are introduced in, depicting the devotion of the 
poet to the Supreme. The Supreme becomes a human being uitliout 
losing His Glory and Hla Power. 

a, ^flTikaTa 

;Sanfearficaryn, the founder of the Vedanta system known as 
./tdvoira (Monismj* is abto known as the author of a large number 
of devotional lydea. One cannot say whether all of them are the 
compositions of the same poet and how^ many of them. If any. can 
be accepted as the work of the great Teacher of Monism. They art? 
all poetry of a high order of lyrical beauty, in which the heart of 
the poet flows out. with elegant style, music of language, rhythm 
and cadence and all the good qualities of high-^:lasa lyrics. They 
are about various aspects of the Supreme, and we see in them the 
heart of the poet in various moods with this common factor that 
there Ls comm union with the Supreme Lord. 

One of them need« special mention and that is the lyric known 
as the Sflundaryu-la^tiari (Waves of Beautyh Here Sankara sings of 
the Glories of the Great Goddess who it is that gives the power 
to the Lord for His various activities of Creation and Protection. 
There is the element of beauty in the Goddess, there is the element 
of love and its aspects: and yet the greatness of the Goddess is fully 
maintained in the midst of this human touch of the beauty of form 
and of love and love affairs. 

It is full of technicalities about a particular form of Idol wor¬ 
ship, whet is known as the worship of the Divine Power 
coming under the Tontric school. The various symbols connected 
with this form of worship and the various doctrines and beliefs cur¬ 
rent within the school, ore introduced in the poem. Without a com* 
mentary the full inner meaning of tlje poem cannot be understood: 
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and yet it ia simple poetry whose beauty every one with & sense of 
poetic value can understand and enjoy. The language is simple and 
lucid. One can enjoy its music even without knowing the intricacies 
of the symbolism and technicalities of the form of worship which 
comes in as the back-ground of the poetEL Ihere Is poelry» there is 
deep philosophy, there is also religious fervour, in this poem. 

b. fCuIoiekhara 

There was a king of Kerala named Kulasekhara who was a great 
poet, the author of two dramas named the TapnftiiaTnuiirflna and the 
Subhadrdharano. There was a Kulasekhara who is revered as a 
holy personage i^bdr), a great devotee of the Lord, famous in the 
School of Vi^i^u worship. There was a Kulasekhara who has conv- 
po&ed a devotional song by name Mukundamdld (Garland of 
Mukundo, which is another name for the Great God Vi^uJ. There 
is considerable difference of opinion abont the above three Kula- 
^kharas and their mutual relation, whether they are the same or 
different. 


c. Mayura 

It is supposed that MayOxa was a friend and father-in-law of 
Bajja, the great wTiter of prose romances. He is supposed to have 
been famous in the court of king Harsa of Kanauj, the great drama¬ 
tist and contemporary of He has written a lyric in 100 ver¬ 

ses about the Sun, and it is hence known as StH^U’^ctoica (Sun-Cen¬ 
tury), It deals with the various aspects of the Sun like his chariot 
and his rays and his disk. The Sun is the Supreme Deity in the world. 
The poetry of the has been appreciated by writers ou 

literary criticism for its imagination and for its style. There are 
variotui imageries. The ideas are conv^ed as suggested by such 
imagery and not llirough direct expression by the language used. 

d. Bdi>ia 

Bana 5 lyric known as (The Great Goddess-Cen- 

tuo") Is another work of this t3rpe. It cannot be said that they are 
religious poetry. They are religious only in the sense that gods 
and goddesses are found described in them. The poets find the 
beauty of life in the various gods and goddess^. There is a clear hu¬ 
man touch in aU of them. The experience of hliss when a poet is in 
the state of communion with the divine, flows out in the form of high- 
class poetry. In religion we have the sermons of some one. Here 
we have only poetry and no sermon. 
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e. Lilo^uku 

T .niiAiika in one ef the romantic figures in Sanskrit poetry; it 
seems that he was a man of worldly passions and that one day he 
was crossing a flood to reach the home of his beloved and that when 
he reached the other side, be caught hold of gemetbing that looked 
like a Uiick creeper; aciuBlly it was a cobra and he remained anp* 
porting himself on it till morning since he could not ascend to the 
shore in the dark. In the morning when he found out the truth, 
he repented his life and became an ascetic taking the name of Lila- 
suka; his original name was Vilvarniiiigalarm 

His lyrical work is known as the Kffita-fcari^mria (The Ear- 
neclar about h The work deals W'ith the early life of Sri Kr 5 ?>a 
among the cow-herds, with his companions and with the damsels 
of the cow-herd settlcmentsT, with some love episodes and with some 
miracles in the life of Sri Thera is deep mysticism in the 

poem, I cite some specimens of mysticism: 

Here in front is Uie very tall tree. Beyond that is a 
paLh Tliat path leads to a cow-herd settlement. Near 
about that region is the charming river Jumna. Within 
the jungles on its banks, dark with the thick Tamdln trees, 
there is u cow-herd boy lookhig after a herd of cattle. 
O friend, he will show you the right path. 

' Pay heed to thb supreme advice, O people who are 

fatigued after continuous wanderings in the thick forest 
regions of scriptures: you search for the true meaning of 
Ihe Upani^ds in the cottages of the cow-herd damsels; ^you 
will find it there Ued dowm to a mortar. 

Here are some allusions to the common episodes In the life of 
Sri Krsna turned into deep philosophical teachings, It l& said that 
when he was composing the poems he had a picture of Sri Kryna 
before him and that he included in the collection only such of the 
verses for which there was ihe appro^-al of the picture through a nod 
of the head. It is In three cantos. There is a view that only the 
canto really belongs to his work of this name ond tliat the remaining 
are only collections of his stray compositions, 

f. Jayadsva 

Jayadeva^s Gita-gorindo iSong Govinda, w*hich is another name 
for Sri Kr^l is one of the most beautiful songs wUbin the type of 
lyrics in Sanskrit, It is in the form of a drama w'lth Sri Kr^na, his 
beloved named Rkdba and her companion as characters. When 
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6ri Kf;?^ was Sporting in the forest with Eadha, there was some 
misunderstanding and he sejparated himself from her* The drums 
depicts the efforts of the companion to bring the couple together. 
MoiUy the songs deal with the pangs of grief in separation. It is 
in twelve chapters and each song has eight lines. Tlie story is 
narrated and the characters are introduced in verses and then there 
la tJie dialogue of the dmma in songa. All the songs are of the 
nature of lyrics, so are a few verses tGO» 

in both the above works relating to ^ri Kp^ria, there is a wonder- 
fill combination of love with devotional fervour, a rare combina¬ 
tion of irreconcilable parts. It is generally held that love is an im¬ 
pediment in the way of religion and in the way to the goal Here love 
ia taken as the true path to the goal The music of the language in 
both is something that can never be surpassed. The language is 
chaste and the style is simple and flowing. The lyrics, in both the 
cases^ evoke a feeling of devotional fervour in the hearer even with¬ 
out the hearer knowing the meaning of the passage^ such is the 
effect of the mtisic in the language. It is more music than poetry, 
and it is high-class poetry too. 

g, iVcrdycn^ta Bhflffu. 

Narayaoa Bhatta's iVSnot/ffirtlya is a summary in beautiful poetry^ 
of the PuTuna known as the Ohdgaoata. It consists of a hundren 
lyrics, each lyric having ten verses, sometimes a little more. Thus 
there are a little over a thousand verses. A large number of metres 
are used in the poem. The style is grand and Ibe language is chaste. 
The author is a great grammarian and he xises a large number of rare 
grammatical forms without any strain or effort; such words simply 
flow in a natitml way. The poet is known to have been suffering 
from rheumatism, and it is said that he addressed the poems to the 
Deity in the temple called GuruvayOr and that lie got cured there¬ 
by. Though a summary of a PundHs, it is an original poem and a 
poem of great beauty. Though a devotee, there Is no sentimental¬ 
ism in him; he is a realist with b practical outlook. I cite a tvpical 
passage: 

Your activity in the form of Creation is full of suffer¬ 
ing carrying with it a variety of sorrows through rebirths 
for those who live in the world—such was roy view at a 
prior stage. O Unconquerable. But I do not think so any 
longer. But for that Creation how will the living beings 
drink the flow of the beauty of Your form, so very^ sweet, 
through the eyes and through the ears and thus sport in 
the ocean of Supreme Bliss? 
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He says that wealth departs from those who are devoted to 
wealth'on account of its fidelity to the Lord, and on account of this 
fidelity wealth is condemned as unsteady; but TVealth remains con¬ 
stant by the side of those who are devoted to the Lord. The poet 
does net leach renundation. The world is beautiful because ih^ 
is God in the world, because the world is an emanation from, and a 
manifestation of, the Lord. 


{lv> LOVB 


Love is the most prominent theme in Sanskrit poetry. In many 
cases it is very difficiilt to classify a poem as coming under love or 
as coming under devotion to the Divine. It is especially the case 
with s poem like the Gito^gooinda of Jayadeva described just above. 
The fact is that in Indian thought there is no difference helw«n 
love which a young couple feel for each other and the love which 
a devotee feels for the Divine. In essence there !s no difference; 
the difference is only in the object coming within the sphere of the 
feelings. There is no carnal element in love; it is just an emoUonal 
state of ecstasy. Beauty evokes love. In one case it is the ^uty 
of form in man and in the other case it is the beauty of the Divine 
which evokes the feelings of love in the mind. StiU we make a 
difference on account of the difference in the object coming within the 
mental state. 


The best speelraen of a love lyric is the ^marti £atdka (Amaru 
CenturyL It Is a lyric in a hundred verses; in each verse a sepa- 
rate situation or a separate mental condition, in a state “f la'f. ** 
depicted. The situations and the mental states may be produced by 
jealousy and suspicion of betrayal and other causes. The work bc^ 
longs to a king named Amaru. U is said that really it 13 the work 
of the great ^karaearya, the founder &f the Monistic iAdvaita) 
School of Vedanta. Sahkaracarya was chailejiged by the member 
of the assembly when in an assembly he claimed proficiency Iti ^ 
subjects fSarUtt^fin^omniscience), He was an ascetic from ms 
boyhood without any stage of a married life. If he had any know* 
ledge of love he could not be such an ascetic and if he had no know¬ 
ledge of love, he could not be proficient in all the subjects. So 
^aftkaracar^a entered the body of a king named Aitmni who died 
at that moment, through his Tugic powers, and lived In the i^lace 
for a hundred davs with the queens. He wrote a v-erse each day 
in the company of a queen and returned claiming knowledge of love 

also. 

The poem starts with two benedictory verses. In these two 
verses there is a combination of what are irreconcilable. Being bene 
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dictions in the fonn of prayer, there is the element of de\T 3 tion and 
piety. The Goddess and the Great God ere presented with martial 
heroistn engaged in battle against the demons. And at the same 
time, there is the imagery of a young lady discharging darts of lov¬ 
ing glances in the case of the Goddess, which is the first verse, and 
there is the imagery of a youthful lover attempting to secure the 
company of damsels in the ease of the fire emitted by the arrows 
of the Great God, Heroism and love are the two sides of a single 
factor in the world, aud to a poet there is nothing irreconcilable in 
the two. This forms the introduction to the love lyric* Emotional 
effects In a hero aud a heroine In separation and the efforts of the 
companions to bring the two together when there are factors like 
jealousy and suspicion standing in the way of their union, form the 
subject matter of the various verses. Even here little b said ex¬ 
pressly in words; evetything is brought out through the force of 
suggestion contained in the language w^hen handled by a poet. 
Thus there is absolutely no colour of what may be called the com^ 
monplace or the vulgar in the descriptions of love, 

^is Century of Lyrics, the Amaru iataka, has been always re¬ 
cognised as the best specimen of love poetry in Sanskrit and all waters 
on literary criticism cite from this lyric to exemplify various fea¬ 
tures of a good poem. Thero huve been attempts to imitate this poem; 
many of them are weak and unsuccessful and none has been able 
to reach up to the level of this lyric in the matter of beauty ot 
language, the presentation of situations and emotional states through 
the suggestive power nf the language without open expression, and 
the variety of situations presented in spUe of the limited scope of 
the theme* The lyric gives us a hundred pictures and each picture 
ha*s an individuality and o beauty of Its own* 

fv) Nirr 

JVlfi means conduct. How to conduct oneself in the civic life 
of a nation—this i*s a subject an which much has been written in 
Sansl^it* It is not a series of sermons by a pries*. The teachings 
are given in good poetry, and poetry is the only path through which 
a teacher can gel at ihe people in fndia. There b a great poet named 
Bhartfhari who has written three Centuries of lyrics each on ^'Con¬ 
duct", "Love** and ■^Eerujnciaiion*\ Tlie Second Centiuy on love 
more or less on the model of the Century on Love by Amaru* Al¬ 
though in the beginning ho keeps up a high standard' of poetic ex¬ 
cellence, be does not seem to have that stamina that is needed tci 
continue in rhe same strain: gradually the poe* falls down to what 
are commonplace and there is also a little of monotony in the imageTy% 
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1 have introduced Bhartrhari as the author of the Cemury of Poems 
on "Condut-r. in which field he is superb. 

Little is known about his personality and his date, '^ere is a 
great grammarian by the same name; but It is not at aU certain 
whether the two arc identical. A famous Chinese named 

Using who came to India in the .seventh century A.D. speaks of 
BhartThari and his work on grammar; according to his accounts 
Bhartihari must have lived in the first half f 

there are evidences to show that the grammarian Bh^han is a 
few eentiirlBs earlier. Doubts have been raised on the question 
whether the Centuries have been composed as a uni^ poem I ke 
the Amirrtt Satoko Or whether It is only a collection of verses t ng 
a more or less related theme. 

Bhartrhari-s Centuries on Conduct (Ifitii and on RP"U''‘=iaih<m 
nroiraguascesSBtion of desiresl are masterpieces m the field. They 
have been very popular also in the ceuntiy, ™ 

Conduct in whicli we find good poetry and practical wi^om, TOer 
ate various beautiful imageries and figures of speedi in the poems 
There is lucidilv and simplicity to language, there is also music ^ 
rhythm in stvie. In hb Century on Renunciation, there is prea^t^ 
th^ttleness and hollowness of worldly life and a glonfieati™ of the 
Higher Life in the Spirit. This is in contrast to the presentation of 
fbe® "riLLss and ^alue of life pmsented 

duct There is active life and there is also a life in retirement frw 
from the buiirie and sufiferings In the world. Both sides are pie- 
sented in hllh^class poetry. 

More or less on the same line is the work called the BhSmieT. 
nUdaa of Jagannitha PantMta. » recent writer. He is a 

of great interest and importance. He lived in the Murt of Shah 
Jalun. the Moghul Emperor at Delhi; the had “ ^ 

Dar. Shukoh who was a great Sanskrit scholar and a Hend of 
.lagannatha Pandit®. The Utter has written a 
mer called the Jooei«bho™a. describing the glories id his 
Tho BJidmininilflao is in four sections dealing with Anpokt., 

Kanmn and ^™to. In the An«ofcti section there is 

of Ihe Iiaturo of a Lcachiog when someLhing else ui what is , 

Iter In there is love deal, with. Here it m,«l be said 

that the treatnieTit of love is really beautiful Kani'pit deals wi 
the emotions of pity and remorse, and SSnto deals with serenity and 
pGoce in rcuuncialioTi. 

There are some poems that are known as Anyopedeis, whi^ 
have a bearing on Conduct. Something is expressly .stated and 
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somelhing else is meant to be conveyed; this Js the nsture ol this 
sort of poetry. It is a poetic way of presenting the principles of 
good conduct in civic life. There is a rich collection of such poems 
fay different poets. They all show the great ability of the poets to 
present certain ideas relating to moral precepts in beautiful 
language and with some appealing imagery. The facts of Nature 
are introduced in plenty in such types of poetry to illustrate the 
moral principles in life. 

(Vi) COMPLEX POETRY 

It has already been said that the poets were resorting to arti^ 
ficiahlies in handling the language in poetry, like long compounds 
that can he split up in two different ways, giving two different mean¬ 
ings. This device has been developed info a very- intricate system 
of complicated art in later times. One such system is to select the 
words forming a verse In such a way that the letters can be arranged 
in some definite shapes like that of a lotus or a chariot or a wheel 
This h a s been introduced into the Grand Spies even from rather early 
stages. The same sound repeats at certain definite intervals so that 
when the letters are written in columns that together form a lotus 
or a wheel or a chariot, the poem can read regularly in the order 
in which the letters are arranged in that shape. 

Another development is to select the sounds in such a way 
that the same verse can be read from the beginning to the end oV 
from the end back to the beginning. Sometimes the second half is 
the first half read backwards. Sometimes the same verse read from 
the beginning to the end and from the end back to the beginning 
give tw'o separate verses. There Ls still another way in which ihe 
same verse can be read with diiFcrent divisions of the compound 
words to give two sets of themes with the same system of sounds. 
There are poems in which this device is developed into a very in¬ 
credible complexity so that three, four and even five stories are 
narrated with the same verse divided In different ways in splitting 
up the compounds, or in splitting up a sentence into words. There 
is a class of poetry in which there is a continuity of alltteration 
known as Yamalca, where three or more syllables are repeated. One 
cannot say whether such types can be brought within a scheme of 
poetic arl 


Cvli) ANTHOLOGrES 

TtU now- we have been considering the works of individual poets. 
From ancient times, poets and scholars and literary critics have been 
studying the outputs of poets, evaluating them and classifying them. 

*2Si'2: 
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In the case of many, there is a preference to partioilar passages found 
in some authors, and literary critics were cUing such Pieces^ es¬ 
pies for certain aspects of literary criticism- PracticaUy mcsst of the 
works on literary criticism are antholoEies containing select pieces 
from the best of poets. But many scholars and poets selected from 
ihe works of other poets such pieces which made a special appeal to 
them and considered them as of special value worthy of pre^rvauon 
in preference to the other parts of such works, and th^ made ooJi«- 
tions of such pieces into special hooks. AU cannot read all the wor 
of all the poets and so there was an occasion to make such selections 
and collections. The new Hteraiure consisting of such cotolvons of 
sfllect pieces from the great poets form the pattern caUed the antho¬ 
logy. There are many such collections In Sanskrit. 


Apart from the literary value of such collections there is also a 
historical value attached to them. Many works of many poets and 
all works of some poets are lost to us. Their names and some pieces 
from them as specimens are preserved in such anthologies. We ^ 
such passages in anthologies and we do not see them m the av^ble 
w'orks of a poet- then we conclude that the poet has contributed more 
works. There are some poets whose names are known only from such 
coUections. If pieces frem a work are included In such a collection, 
that shows that in the estimation of the person who made the collec¬ 
tion such pieces are specially worthy to be brought to the notice of 
the general readers who may not be able to read them in the original 
without such a selection and also to be specially preserved for postis 
rity in preference to many other pieces. There are anthologies 
selections and digests of readable matter in plenty at p^ent. T^e 
position is that the output is far more than what the ordinary reader 
can have access to. and unless there are such selections by those who 
can choose between what is worthy of special attention at the han^ 
of the general readers and what may not be of that same value, the 
general readers may miss many and may spend their time m matters 
which could have been omitted. The anthologies show that at that 
time the output was far more than what has been preserved for us 
whal could be deduced as such total output from what are preser^^d 
for us Besides many a gem that has been preserved in such antho¬ 
logies. they enable us to have a truer evaluation of the total wealth 
and the individual pieces produced at that time. 

Such anthologies go back to a fairly early date in the history of 
Sanskrit literature. The earliest Is what has been published under 
the title of Kanindra-uaconn-^muccava in the Bibliotheca Indies 
Series, Calcutta, which contains a collection (SamuecttV'^^ 
words iV^ocann] o£ great poets ffTonttidrah No poet from whom the 
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ri>}lecUoti is made is later than lOOO A.D, Sndulctikari^ififrfi iKecior 
to the Ears in the form of Good Sayln^sJ is a coUecticm irtado by one 
Srtdharadasa in the employ of T jk^mai^sena, king of Bengal, in the 
e[e\^Dth or twelfth centuiy AJ), There are about 450 poets from 
whom selections have been made in this collection. Jalhana of the 
thirteenth century made a collection called Subhd^fomuistaEuli i the 
Pearl Necklace of Good Sayings), The ^arnpadhorapoddhati ilhe 
Path of ^rngadhara) is one of the biggest of such collections, con¬ 
taining about 4500 verses and is by Sarugadhara. Vallabhadeva's Su- 
iSeries of Good Sayings) is another big collection with 
about 3500 verses from about 350 poets. 6r!vara"s collection of the 
same name belongs to the fifteenth century, ft is not possible to 
give anything more than the names of such works. Their plan is 
more or less the same^ the vers^ are collected- under different titles 
like love, good conduct, wealth, liberality and fate. There is no lite¬ 
rature in the whole world that has such a wealth of anthology' as 
Sanskrit. 

<viij> HISTOEIICAL POEMS 

There is nothing that can be called history in Sanskrit literature. 
It is not because the people had no historical perspective. Even 
from the Vedic times, they had been preserving the lists of kings 
Sind of teachers, and the Upani^ndi too contain such lists of teachers. 
Historical events are preserved in literature and also sometimes im¬ 
mortalised in poetry. People knew that the world had been going 
on for a long time and that it will continue so. They regarded the 
whole of the universe as a unit. It is impossible that they did not 
attach any value to the relation of facts on the time axis. There 
are two facts in history. One is the actual event and the other Is 
the relation of events to the life of the people* and such a relation 
can be presented only if they are fitted into the life problems, ft 
is in poetrj' that we find the presentation of the problems of life. 
So histodcal events are presented in the form of poetry. To say 
that Indians did not write any history but only poetry based on 
historical events has no more value as a criticism than to say that 
people lived in beautiful houses than under heaps of stones and 
timber witliout any fashioning. The RgvPda Itself contains records 
of man^ historical events, about kings and peoples and wars, but 
all in poetry and in the form of poetry. If there was no Herodotus 
fn India, it Is because India did net have any conqueror either, like 
the conquerors of other countries. It is the conquerors that want 
to have their deeds recorded as liistory in inscriptions and in writ¬ 
ings of a prosaic nature. It is not because Indians did not have anv 
prohlems that there was no history; it is because their life was not 
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pressed dowP by the ambitions oi poiitieinns e^^plolleis end 
by kings and conquerors. India had only the problem ot lllo lor 
man and such problems are presented in poetry, 

There are !Hnh-i ^picsl, there are dramas, and 

there are prose works where the theme is taken from history. In 
KilidSsa's MoIrmifcSgntTOit™, the hero is a rally 
So is the Haraitennttt in prose by Baijn In the dramas of Bh^ and 
of ^ g lfarsa. about U^yana, the hero is a semi-historiea! le^ 
^ry ~ Many more dramas and prose worfc and 6-"^ ^ 
have ^n WTitten with historical persons and hisioncal events as 

themes. ^ , 

from very early times, there have been Inscriptions e"erav^ 
on rock recording some important events. It may be a vict^ by 
a great king, it may be the buUdittg of a temple. The Inscriptions 
are in the form of beautiful literature. They are not ®j 

are all records of events presented in the tom of boauriful 
poSrv. though the form may be prose or metrical Tb^ go back 
Te^n the early centuries of die Christian Era like the W 
lions of Rudfadaman. Such inscriptions are poetiy of t^e 
order The inscriptions in the Mtindasor temple hy Vatsabhaftt 
form another type ot high-class poetry in this pattern of Ulerature. 
Such inscriptions are found in Cambodia also. 

which too go bock to rather early centimes after Christ. All of 
them must be brought under historical poeto' 

There is one large work which is meant as history, presroted m 
the f?r:Xoetry. "that is the 

Kings) n is a history of Kashmir, starting from the earliest times 
beginning with materials that go into mythology. It has a semblance 
lo^he First Book of the MalidbhirtitB where is nairat^ the his¬ 
tory of the kings who preceded the heroes of the ftthasa m th^ 
dynasty It has also some simiUrity in plan and ei^tion w ith to 
Shah Komeh of Firdousi in Persian. The poet is 
historical accoimts before him and he had also recoil about hurt^ 
rieel persons and historical events. He had exammed and scruh- 
nised all such material and he wrote his own hisiory. It is not 
unlikclv that Kalhano had known, at least heard of. Fmdousi s work 
He came some time after Firdousi, and at that time, there had been 
close relation between India and Persia. 

Like Firdousi, Kalhana also starts with mythology and at a 
later stage he comes to real history. He was not writing a p«m 
on a historical theme; he was writing history and he was adopting 
the p«tic style in h. So the poetic _^le is subordtote 
rical narrations and descriptions, There are various eients and 
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various situations that find a place in the poem. The narration is 
brisk and straightforward. The language is just the simple style 
of iioiraiion, Bui Kalha^^ doea not fail to give colour to many of 
his descriptlcms and narraliona, so that the work is really a poem 
also, besides being a narration! of historical events and description 
of hislorical persons and historical situations. There are characters 
vividly portrayed, with life and actio'n, with feelings and reaction 
to the environments. Art becomes realistic with historical facts and 
history becomes beautiful with poetry. 

Kalhana lived in the tv.-elfth century AJi. He belonged to the 
aristocracy by hirtht his father was a faithful employee of King 
Kar^a of Kaslimir. The king died and the minister lived for a long 
time after this event. The son was horn too late to take up the 
position of the father; but he had a better vocation for which we 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude. There were some historians prior 
let him: he mentions some of them and even criticises some of them. 
Hv had also some authors of historical poems prior to him; Hai^^s 
life written by Bana is the best specimen of a historical work in 
prose. The Kappo^ribh^fudapa of Sivasvamin has already been men¬ 
tioned as a historical poem In the chapter on Grand Epics fJVliiliu- 
Knr»yn). It has a Jain touch. There is another poem of that tvpc 
called the Itfaua^qkBjfeaiikflcOTttn. (the history of Navasahasahkal by 
PadmaguptOi It does not deserve a position as a historical poem in 
so far as the events mentioned there are only of a legendary nature^ 
thou^ a historiceL king is intended to be alluded to In the poem, 

^Perhaps the best among the historical poems prior to Kalhana 

the VikrantnTlfcadeL’^cflrita (the History of Lord Vikramanka), 
Bilhana is a great poet with a hak) of romance around him He 
was a K^bmiri by birth, and his name b definitely Kashmiri. 
He went to the south as many had done, and became a favourite 
poet and friend of a great king of South India of the Chalukya 
dynasty He had visited many famous places during his migration. 
He must have lived in the second and third quariers of the eleventh 
eentur^’'. He has written small poems and also dramas besides the 
historical poem. His poem i,s of the usual type of a Grand Epic. 
There are beautiful descriptions and presentations of emotions. 
PatbCK and joy, battles and victories, army and young lovers, forests 
and mountains and rivers, cities and the country parts, kings and 
peasanU, schalars and common people, all sorts of characters and 
scenes and situations are introduced Into the poem with masterly 
skill. The style is natural and simple. There b a suitable element of 
alliterations and play on w^orrfs, but he never overdoes such artiftcia'^ 
lities The language is lucid and chaste. 
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There have been many poems of that nature after Bilbana. 
But no work keeps up the style and method and standard of Kalhana s 
RSiotarmioinl as a historical poem. This is a historical poem, the 
emphasis heins on the former part, while all other poems with 
Idstorica! themes are poelty first and the historical side is only an 
accident, some theme being necessary lor poetry and a historical 
Iheme being ready at hand atid good tor the purpose, 

FABLES AND TALES 

Fables and tales form an important part of the literally in 
Sanskrit and the type goes hack to a very early sta^ m the history 
of Sanskrit literature. The Vedic Uterature is lull of tales about 
men and gods and also about animals and birds. The Buddhistic 
lileramre is very rich in this sort of composition. The great Ififtoms 
and Puriaor contain most of the tales and fables. But tales and 
fables developed into a separate category of literary tyi» at a later 
stage. We do not know when tales were written as independent 
works They must have been current even in the time of the Rgocdo, 
since there are indications of. and allusions to, such tales in the 
Rgvedic poetry; no one will make such an allusion unless the ta es 
were well known to the people. It is said tliat such tales and fables 
migiutGd from India to the West* 

The earliest work of the nature of a collection of tales must 
have been the Brhflf-Kiithd Uhe Great Story Book) of GtmadhyiL It 
must have been written in the early centuries of the Christian Era. 
There is a story current that there was a king named Satavahana 
who was not very proficient in grammar* and that d(^ing a water- 
sport, the queens made fun of him on account of his i^or^ice. Ue 
decided to learn grammar in a short time and asked his 
scholar named Gi^ii^hya to teach him grammar m a short 

time The scholar said that It would he impossible and the king, 
being displeased, sent him away. Another scholar taught him the 
whole of grammar in a short time by writing a new work on grammar 
now available as the Katoniro. Cu^dbya wandered about in the 
forest and he began to narrate the tales in such beautiful language 
that even the birds and beasts gave up their food, no 

flesh in their bodies when the kings people went and kiU^ thmi 
in the juneles and brought them to the palace kitchen. When the 
king knew of the cause of scarcity for meat, he sent for the poe 

who was singing those songs of tales, and 11 r ^ u * 

Guna^ya himself. He was called back Only a amBll part of what 
he had actuany composed was preserved even at that time, and now 
the whole work has been lost for a long time. That work must hove 
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been a ^ktorehcuse ef tales about heroes and kings and gods and 
denugods and also about animals and birda. Tlie work was In a 
Prakrit language and not in Sanskrit. Still, the Sanskrit works on 
tales go back on that work, and as such they arc included in iJiU 
history, 

Tiiere are two collections in which the tales In Guria^yas 
Sfhfltfciithd are preserved and they are the Br^w*J-fcothif-inaiijari 
(Flower Bunches ot Great Tales) fay K^cmendra and the Kathd-snrit* 
idgafiQ Uhe Ocean for the Hivers of Tales^ by Somadeva, BoLh are 
verj' popular now and form the main source to know tJie contents 
of the original B/’hot-kethd by Gmildhya. Tliere is also a third ver¬ 
sion named BrhG^ftaifad-sfoka-saiVcTriilui f Abridgment in Verses of 
the Great Stories). We do not know who among them, if any, iiad 
direct access to the original and who gives an accurate summary of 
the original. 

Ksemendra's Mcfijari must be a faithful summary of the original. 
He has also written the summary of the MakabMmta and the R«md- 
ya^ie and we may conclude (hot the summary of the Brftatfcofho 
must be as faithful to the original as the summaries of the MaJid^ 
bhdrefe and the are to their respective originab. The 

work is in eighteen Books called Lombakos, and may be that the 
original too w^as in eighteen Books. Kisemendra gives an introduction 
to the w'ork narrating the circumstances under w'hich Gin^dhya 
wrote the original book. K^emendra belongs to the firat half of the 
eleventh ce^tu^y^ He is nol at ail the earliest ^Titer of a summary 
of the work. Bui among the writers who have given the summary, 
he is the best known. He is a Kashmiri and a writer on many 
subjects. One of the most interesting tales in the coUection relates to 
Udayana, the great romantic hero of ancient India, about whom 
there are many dramas. 

Tile Kmhdsarit^gara is another abridgment of the Brbat- 
kathd; it is by Somesvarn who too is a Kashmiri, He must have 
lived in the second half of the eleventh century. The work is divided 
into Books, eighteen in number, with subdivisions. The order of 
the stories adopted here b different from what is found In 
K^mendra’s abridgment after the fifth Book. His version is more 
elaborate than that of K^mendra and as such the stories are muclt 
more interesting here than in the version of K^emendra. The 
arrangement too is belter and it seems Uiat his freedom in 
re-arranging ihe stories m his own way is indicated by a verse m 
the beginning which says that he has to Ihe best of his abilities 
carried out the maintenance of propriety and that the parts of the 
poem have been put together without any harm done to the beautv 
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of the stories. The work was wntteit far the eojoyment of a princess 


named SiQryatnatf* 

The earliest veraioti of Gujas^iya’s Sfhatfcfftho must have ton 
the Sloicfl-sarigrtihtt {Abridgment in Verses) of the Brhatfcatha by 
Buddhasirimin. The whole work has not been found out. Only 
Lwenty-eighi chapters have been preserved for us; takes ^ 
to a Email part of the whole work, as b found from the tales included 
in thb part in comparison with the other two abridgmeiits. Perha^ 
the beemning portion too is now mbsiitg, though one cannot be 
sure on this point. 'Htis abridginent must have been earlier than 
ItiOO A-D. The really valuable condensations are by K^emendra amt 
Somadeva in their and KatlidsOTitscsfora. 


Specimens of the tales found in these collections are already 
noted in dramas and prose romances. The story of Udayana, the 
story of the KndombflT^ and the story In the Daiokumdracarua are 
also found in these collections. The cohecUons contain more; the 
fables found in other collections and some fairy tales are also in¬ 
cluded in these coDections known as the Brhufkctthd collection with 
its abridged versions, Heroic kings, love, the supernatural y^orld. 
the world and the men in it consisting of characters found m the 
various strata of social organisation with their various avocations, 
a larfio number of situalions^ti such factors that make a story m- 
leresling, are found in the stories of thb coUeetton, a^fl they are 
found in other patterns abo. For thb reason, no separate analysis 
u! the contents of the collection is gi^'en here. 


The VetdlapanCfluimaoti b another collection of twenty-five tales 
narrated to a king by a Vetdia or goblin, a variety of Evil Spirit. 
An ascetic used to present a king with a fruit ann^lly and it ivas 
found that the fruit contained a gem. To show his gratitude, the 
king agreed to bring down a dead body that was hanging down from 
a tree in a burial gn>und: when the king ascended the tnee, it was 
found that a VetSla, an Eril Spirit, had taken possession of the 
body The king was slightly frightened, and yet he persisted in hts 
effori Then the Veldia narrated a story’ ending with □ question in 
the term of & verses and story follows story. In the end. the dead 
body falls off from the tree, returning fo its original condition of a 
person. There is a small sequel in the form of the revetetion tl^l 
the ascetic who was giving the king a fruit meant to kill him by 
asking him to do such a mission, and in a clever way, the k>ng 
managed to chop off the head of the ascetic. The really inierestlog 
portion relates to the teles, The teles are all found in the coUecUons 
of K^emendra and Somadeva. But the circumstances under w’hich 
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the tales were narrated and the way in whidi the tales are narrated 
give an originality to them and also a special interest. There are 
a lew works of this name^ hut the version of ^ioadaso is the mocl 
popuJar, 

The ^uko^ptoti <lhe Seventy Tales of a Parrot) ia another in¬ 
teresting collection of stories in Sanskrit, It is by Cinlama^i 
Bhatta; there are two other recensions also, A merchant iiamed 
Haradatta had a son named Madartasena, who was indolent end spent 
his whole lime in the coipijany of his young wife. The merchant 
was able to secure a crow and a parrot^ very wise Eieings^ really 
Gandhat^^as (a kind of demi-gods)* Through their association, the 
young man changed his w'ays. He was one day sent out on a mission 
and then he entrusted his young wife to the care of the two 
birds. When the absence was becoming unhearsbly long, the young 
lady Was thinking of finding enjoyment in the company of others, 
since she had occasions to meet with young ladies who led an irres¬ 
ponsible life. The crow objected but was silenced with a threat 
of death. The parrot was wiser and permitted her to go at night 
provided that she knew how to get out of a tight comer if she found 
herself in such a position in her adventure, which was quite possible 
as in the case of a certain lady, which was stated in a verse, then 
the young lady desired to hear the whole story and the parrot kept 
her at home by narrating the story till day-break. This continu^ 
day after dly till the husband returned. Hiere are seventy stories 
like this. 

Another interesting collection is called the SimlitdSQ7iadL?dfriwi- 
ilka iThirtydwo Tales relating to the Throne). There was a throne 
of the great emperor named Vikramiditya of old. It got buried under 
earth in course of time. Later, when a shepherd hoy was following 
the sheep in the meadows, at a certain point, he began to talk like 
an elderly fjerson of great wisdom. The matter was reported to 
King Bhoja ivho got the place dug out, and he found out the throne. 
When King Bhoja wanted to ascend the throne, one of the statues 
of young ladies on the edge of the throne started narrating a tale 
of the great Vikramaditya, and at the end of each story each statue 
flew offr there were thirty-two statues and there are the same num¬ 
ber of stories narrated. 

There are various collections of such stories* some of them re¬ 
lating to the great Emperor Vikramiditya. In each collection there 
is an originality in the way in which the stories are introduced and 
also in the way in which the stories are narrated; there is also the 
originality in the unity worked out for the tales brought together 
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m ihe collecliop. The works of K^eractidra and Somadeva are m 
ihc form uf verses while the otlier stories are in prose with wcaaum^ 

ol the., have only an artiste v^ue w^e 

Bomo have also a direct didactic purpose. Every 
as teaching some morals; the difference is that w^t is d 
teaches Irom outside while art teaches trom within the man 
In most ol the cases there is a balance between the two 
There is no tale included in the above coUeclion that does not have 
^a7tilurt-eto. There are many that do not have a manffesV dtdac 

tic colour. 

Besides what are called tales with a hero, there are also m^y 
fables in which animals and birds play their part as characters. This 
type of literature also goes to the earliest times in ^^e i^istor^f 
SaMkrit Uteraiure. Buddhistic literature abounds in such fables. TOe 
most important coUection of fables is called the Panc^lontm tthe 
Five Poliqiesi. It was written in the form of instruction given y 
a scholar named Vlsnusarman to the princes so that they may be- 
come proficient in the art of diplomacy and politics with its polioi^M 
In a very short time. The live principles included m the work 
IT) Sepwation of alliance in the enemy rank, M &emmg alhra. 
i3l War and Peace. 14) Leas of what is gained and (5) Doing things 
without fore thought. The book was rendered into P^vi 
the Ungusge of Persia before the Muslim conquest, -^e Uanslatlcin 
was done by Dr. Btinooye under the orders of the Sass^ian king 
rpers" tiled Anushi^an early in the Christian Era. There was 
an Arabic and a Syriac rendermg and also “ 
the original Pahlavi translation is not now available The 
lion wS^aBed Katiieh DonioneJi, from the iiaroes of two jackak 
that appear in the First Book of the fit'e Books ‘hto which the vmrk 
is divided. The original names are Karataka and Damanaka, 
are altered into PaMavi forms. 

The Pcriicatmitrc is essentially a fable book, -^e sloriw are 
also found in the abridgments of Gunadhya's Br^tkaitw by 
K^emondra and by Somadeva and also In the Mahabharato. Here 
^ the interest is more in the presentation, In the settmg in which 
the stories ate introduced and the way in which the stories am 
narrated. The work is in prose, with occasional vers^ 
for giving some masima. The prose is simple and lucid, 
must be confessed that the language is cot parlieularly polished^ 
It does not have that flow and that cadence which we find m the 
prose of Dandin in his Dolakiimfiraiorita. But it is not at all rug^d 
Ld (altering. It is good prose but not elegant literary prose^ ^e 
work may originally have been South Indian, since the book was 
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written for the instruction of the sons of a Southern king. King 
Amarasakti of HahiXaropya, There are different versions of it and 
there are also similar works with names not much different from 
it, by others. 

The construction of the stories is very interesting. There are 
narrations of tales within narration of other tales, one tale leading 
on to another one. There is a complete unity not merely on account 
of the occasion for starting the work but also in the way in which 
the stories are related to one another; there is a unity ori account 
of such occasion and there is also a unity on account of the inter- 
relation of the various stories. Each story appearing in the various 
boo^ has its own individuailty. and each collection too has its own 
mdividuality. Each book is an artistic whole. The material is in 
itself beautiful and the workmanship is excellent as high-class art, 
in all the collectinns. 

Just as in the Brhntfcatha of Gunajhya, there had been differ¬ 
ent presentations in an abridged form, there has been different var¬ 
ans produced at different times in the case of the Pa^atantra also, 

of them is called the Tanttikhyayikd (Principles in Tales!, ie 
the principles relating to a successful life. For this there has been 
two recensions, one shorter and the other longer. It is supposed to 
be a contribution by a Jain and may be of about lOOO A.D, Another 
recension is by Purnabhadra. a Jain monk; this version is called 
fPive Stories). There is also another version, known 
as PancakhpanoddlbSm (Selections from F^ncafchygna, which is the 
work noted above). 

The Hitopadesa (Instruction in What is Beneficial) b another 
independent version of the Pancctnntni and is as popular as the 
Pancetontra itself, a position which no other version has been able 
to secure It is supposed to be a Bengali \^rsmn. The writer of the 
work IS Narlyana, He has altered the subjects for the four Books 
into which as distinct from the five of the Pait^atantra, he has divid- 
ed the work. The four Books have the subjects. Winning Allies, 
^2) Break up of the Alliance of the Enemies, (3) War and Peace and 

a new Book, containing stories found in other parts of the 
Pancaranirn. There are also many original stories in the fTitcwdels. 
not found elsewhere. The style Is more elegant and polished Uj the 
Hifopodcsfl than In the Pnneof antra. This work is a simpler recast 
of the Poncatantra. It is one of the most popular among the begin* 
ners of Sanskrit language, and originally it was meant both to give 
imitruction in the principles governing a successful life and to aid 
the study of Sanskrit for a beginner. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 

(a) art-thought concord 

The term ^'literature" has a two-fold application. It tneans 
♦■lliexary art“, and in this sense the application Is of a limited native; 
it abo means “record in iaTiguage'\ and in this sense the applica¬ 
tion is verj’ wide. In the previous chapters, the term was generaUy 
used in the limited sense: but when one deals with a literature one 
cannot ignore the wider application of the term. In the actual state 
of affairs which a writer of history has to take note, there is no 
hard and fast demarcation between the two fields denoted by the 
two uses of the term. Of course, all know that the limited sense U 
included in the wider sense. Between this limited field that is in¬ 
cluded in the other and the wider sense that includes the other 
the border line is not at all clear, and even if some border line can 
be fixed, one cannot be detached from the other: this is especially 
the case with Sanskrit. 

In literatures other than Sanskrit, some sort of demarcation be¬ 
tween literarj* art and language records is possible on the basis of 
the epochs within the history of the literature Included in the 
language. Thus, take one of the best specimens of ancient litcralure, 
Greek. When there was Homer and Sophaeles and Euripides, there 
was neither a Plato nor an Aristotle nor an Archimedes nor a Pylha- 
gorns. In Greek there was nothing that can be called a high-claM 
religious literature. When Plato and Aristotle and others appeared, 
no more could Sophacles and Euripides return to the field. Practi¬ 
cally no literature in the world outside the Sanskrit language shows 
such a simultaneous growth of the various phases of intellect and 
emotions as is found In Sanskrit. Religion, philosophy, sciences, 
literature, various kinds of precticsl aHs--^U grew up together as in 
a well-planned and well-kept orchard. Nothing was a hindrance to 
the other among them; each nourished the other. Nlay he. in Greek 
there is a literary touch In works relating to philosophy, as in the case 
of Plato; but there Ls no literary art that contains the deep philosophy 
of Plato. The case is quite different in Sanskrit. There Is a literary 
art of the highest order with a good admixture of sciences and pMlo- 
sophy like the the Grand Epic of Sri Har?a, in Sans¬ 

krit, and there are also scientific works like the medical book kno^ 
as the A^jofigflhfdaya of Vfigbhata which can stand comparison with 
for literary excellence; there are also scientific and phUo- 
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sQphicAl works like the MoTiabh^^a of Patai^eU in grammar and ihe 
idtarabhd^yo in MtTTidmsd and the K:u3umdfijoJt in Nyiya which can 
out heat any prose work within the limited field of literary art. This 
simultaneous growth of art and thought and this combination of art 
in tliought and thought in art, b something that is unique in Sans* 
krU. Indian art cannot be appreciated ei^cept with its setting Ln 
tiie form of thought, which in its turn loses its value without the 
lustre of art in it. In making a survey of Sanskrit literature no as^ 

pcct of the record in Sanskrit language can be ignored, for the above 
reason. 


(b) VEDIC WORKS 

The Original Text of the Vedas, called the Mantras, the Com* 
mentary Parts called the Bniiimanaa for the ritualism and the Upa- 
nijads for the philosophy side, and some of the texts relating to the 
study of the Uedns as auxiliaries, have all been commented upon by 
later writep; there are references to earlier commentators in the 
commentaries of the later commenutors that are available, and ihhs 
shows that there has always been an intense activity in the matter of 
interpreting the Vedhs and of understanding them in a continuous 
way from the very beginning. There was no blind following of ancient 
tradiUons; th^ scrutinized everything in the Ught of the changes in 
this dynamic world and they tried to alter and adapt whnt was old 
to suit the changing conditions. 


Sometimes the subject matter in a work is expanded, revised, 
supplemented or abridged in new books instead of an author writing 
a commentary. This has been cspeciallv the case in the matter of 
works relating to the various indices and the works relating to the 
various rituals, ^mc of them are in the form of verses. Various 
kinds of new indices on points not included in the original indices 
Itke those of authors and metres and deities, have been prepared 
later, especially on points relating to phonetics. This has special re¬ 
ference to the way In which the verses and passages in the Mantra 
or onginal text are split up into separate words. Words coming under 
different categories in this process are classified together and given 
in the foTOt of lists. New works relating to rituals have a bearing on 
the rituals performed a I home or in public places, what are dealt with 
m the Sratifa and Grhya SutT<is facing included m the texts auxilJarv 

Although 

the Vedic literature had a halt about the 6th century B.C contri- 

bution of works relating to the Vedic lore continued without a break 
in different forms. 
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fc) GRAMMAR 

V^TV lew nations have thought about the language they 

had been spealdng, though language is a feature which pnmanly 
distinguishes man from ammals. They spoke the language and they 
tried to make one another understood mutually- There ended their 
consideraUon for lansiage. But the Greeks had paid some attention 
to understand what this language is by means of which 
raliv understand one another and also by which men understand 
things in tlie world. The work of India and the achievements of 
India in this field are wonderful. What is it that strikes on our ears, 
what is it that creates a reaction on the mind, what is it tha t through 
such a reaction brings to our mind certain pictares of eartemai 
objects’ light reacts on our eyes and we get the impression of cer¬ 
tain objects in the external world. Similarly there is something in 
the external world which strikes our ears and reacts on our minds 
in the form of producing some notions about the external objects. 
Their Investigation into the problem took two directions, one being 
theoretical and the other practical. 

According to the ancient Indian grammarians, the wards that 
we hear are as much external facts as the paper on which we vmle 
the words There is some Absolute Stage in this universe, which 
under condiUons is transformed into the audible sounds and the ob¬ 
jects represented hy the sounds. We talk in sentanc^: even when 
we utter only a single word it is really a sentence, we con- 

venUonally caU a word has not got any meaning at all just as in a 
word the separate sounds forming that word have no meaning tela- 
ttve to any part of the total meaning of the word. The division of 
the language into words and stems and suffixes is purely conven- 
tionai, without any actual reality behind it. Such must iiave ^en 
Ihe doctrine about language developed in the early times ^Ysska 
in his Nintfcta mentions the doctrine. In a sentence Uke The tnan 
goes” the element “man” has the meaning of "the man as the 
of the act of going”, and the clement "goes” has the meaning the 
act of going as done by the man”. Later on other theories also were 
developed and accepted by other schools of thought Words hove a 
meaning and words combine to give the sentence meaning. Words 
alone have a meaning, and the meaning of the sentence is tat direct¬ 
ly expressed by the assemblage of words, but is understood throug 
a secondary signification. Nouns are derived always from a root: 
nouns are generaUy. not always, derived from roots. Suffixes and 
prefixes have no meaning of their own; the>- have a meamng of their 
own No sentence gives a meaning unless there is an ultimate rela- 
tion 10 a command; a mere statement in itself has no meamng. There 
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are hq ^nonyms- Such are some of Ihe views developed ohout llic 
nature of language on the theoretical side. 

There is Uie practical aide of analysing the languages in use into 
different categories as nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs and inde- 
clinables. Each has its sub-division. Words have to be analysed 
into parts. In the combination of parts to build up a word and In 
The combination of words to build up o sentence^ sounds in jtuit^- 
posilion undergo changes In the form of assimilation and dbstmila- 
tion, doubling, forming a single sound, dropping, lengthening or 
shortening and so on. Words have to conform to certain speciric 
order in a sentence and words have also to be related to some speci¬ 
fic declensional forms of other words. There is the phenomenijn 
called metre* Thus facts relating to phonetics, declensions, syntax 
and prosody were studied and an Immense science was built up, un¬ 
surpassed and even unequalled by any other nation. 

The study of these facts in its various aspects must have been 
very old; but all such facts were brought together into a single sys¬ 
tem of grammar by Pa^ni, wdiose date is not known. All are agreed 
that he cannot be later than about 5(HI B,C, Perhaps he is much 
earlier. He wrote hb work in eight chapters, each chapter being 
divided into four quarters. He adopted the language form known 
Hs the Sutros, short prose passages expressing the idea in the brief¬ 
est form possible even without a \'erh to complete a sentence form. 
It is said in later limes that a grammarian takes joy in saving a sylla* 
ble as much as a man takes joy in the birth of a son. This is exag- 
pration; yet the brevity in his passages is something wonderful: he 
is not the author of thb language form^ but it is he who perfected the 
form* 

He wrote the grammar for the language spoken in his time, 
which had changed considerably from the language of the Vedas, and 
so he gave the parallel Vedic forms when there are differences in 
tlie forms. Along with bis short passages in which he has given the 
rules of grammar, he must have given elaborate explanations also* 
As time went on, the language underw^ent further changes. There 
might also have been regional dialectical variatlonB not noticed by 
Panini. Instead o! writing a new- grammar, a scholar named Katyi- 
yana, otherwise known also as Vararuci, explained the text of P&iini 
in his own way* criticising the original passages and altering them 
and adding to them. At a still later stage another great scholar 
named Patahjali took up both the Original Work of PSninl and Its re* 
visions and criticisms by I^ilyayana and gave hLs own interpreta¬ 
tion of the original text of PSninl so that many of the revisions of 
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KStyayaiifl could be dispensed wilk In this connection, he gives 
the revised passnges suggested by Kilyayana;; this is the ordy source 
from which we can know what the revisions oi Katyayaim 
are, his own work being lost to tis. In this way. the orjgu^l 
work of its reviston by Katysyana called the Vimka, 

and the interpretation by Patanjali known as the Mohd-bh^yfi 
I the Great Commeinary) form the basic text at present for San^ 
krit grammar. Kilyayana is supposed to have lived about 300 B^C 
and Patahjall about 180 B.C. Patahjali mentions the invasion of Si- 
keta by Yavana. the Greek, and this is supposed to be a reference to 
the invasion of Menander as a contemporari' event. 

The Mohnbha«/a of PatahjsU is not o dry book on grammar giv¬ 
ing rules to distinguish correct language from language that is not 
permissible. It is a monumental work of great literary Importanc^ 
In point of style he continues the prose style of the Brnfimoi.uts and 
of the Nirukio: of Y^ka. But be has perfected it Simple words, 
very brief and crisp sentences full of vigour^ questions and retorts, 
statement of a point in a short sentence and its elaboration later, a 
sort of conversational case—the book takes the form d a discoi^ 
conducted for an assembly of attentive listeners by a peat scholar, 
thus giving a human touch to the work; it is not a grim treatment 
of a subject from a gloomy, isolated study rpoin. II is full of humour 
also. It is further a work of encyclopaedic value, citing exampl^ 
from all sorts of subjects that can be thought of in support of his 
arguments. He also cites examples for usages from a large 
of hterarr works that must have been available to him. All the 
rules of interpreting a text and aU the views regarding the philo¬ 
sophy of grammar are explained in the work. Although we ca 
P^l the founder of the sj’^em of grammar in Sanskrit, Pataniah 
is the last word in the matter of grammar in Sanskrit; the auUiOTity 
is not PSnlni but P&r^lni as interpreted by Patanjali in the light of 
the revisions of KStyaysna. 

PatanjsJi's book is a hard nut to crack, and for the ordinary 
reader something simpler is wanted; further the language also was 
changing So a new. simpler interpretation appeared in the work 
of Vamana called the Kciifca. It had many commentaries and the 
best and the moat popular are the Nyaso of Jinendrabuddfu and the 
PodomoSiflH of Haradalta. In pnint of Siterary style, the second is 
one of the classics in Sanskrit prose, with its rather majestic style. 
The former is the more popular and in matters of practical fframmar, 
it is widely utilised But the latter b more scholarly, and m matters 
of interpretation, in understanding the text of Patanjali, the latter 

IS the real authority. 
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Paijini did not •wtiIg his grammar strictly in the order of the 
various headings within the subject like phonology^ declensions and 
derivations o£ words, and syntax^ with iheif respective sub-headings. 
There is a general division into headings like this, but there is a lot 
of intermixing of points. So the whole text was re-arntnged folioW’ 
tng strictly the order of the aubject-'headiogs, but with considerable 
abridgments, by Dharmaklrtt in his work called the Ailpdoofora and 
this course ivas followed up by RSmacandra in his Frofcriydfcaiimudi; 
the latter took considerable liberty in inlcrpreting the original text 
of Pdxuni to suit the needs of a changing languagen 

It was Bhattoji Dik^ita who took up the order of the subject- 
headings adopted by Oharmakirti and Hamarandro and who at the 
same time tried to adhere strictly to the orthodox method of inter¬ 
pretation found in PatahJalL Kis work colled the Siddhanro- 
kaumudt became the classical text for the study of Pacini, and this 
Is the standard text after Patofijali. He explained his position in a 
commentary on it called the Prou^u-maTiorama which was again 
commented upon by his grand-son Hori Dik^ita in his .Sabdoratna, 
The disciple of this Hari the great Nagesa Bhatta, wrote 

another commentary on the original interpretation of Bhattoji Dik- 
?lta in his own comraentaiy thereon called the ^abdenduiefcharn. 
'niere is an independent Interpretation of Pa^iini, exactly along the 
lines followed by BhaHoji Dlksita^ hut without any obligation to the 
latter, by Narayapa and the work is called the Proitriyd-soriiQstFfl. 
fn point of literary merit, no work can beat this. U is full of poctryi 
even his prose is sweeter than poetry. He too is full of humour, and 
in point of the universality of references, it deserves a place by the 
side of the Maftefehofya of Paianjali. This isr, moreover, a full digest 
of all works on and related to grammar known in his time. 

The has been commented upt^n by a later grammar¬ 

ian called Kaiyala and this commentary was again interpreted bv 
the great scholar Nagesa Bhatta who has written the commentary on 
the of Bhattoji Diksita, Here it must be noted 

that no commentary is an explanation of the text of an original. In 
a commeniary, the writer takes the points raised In the original and 
gives hia own interpretation, discussing the points thoroughly, crltl- 
cising it, revising it and elaborating it. When the original text does 
not satisfy the needs of the changing times, which is a better course? 
Is it bolter to alter the rules every time or is it better to re-interpret 
the old rules, as far as possible, to satisfy the need.^ of the changed 
conditions? A mie is a rule notin itself but as it Is interpreted, and 
there is a possibility of getting the necessary alteration in the rule? 
without changing the words of the original nilea: the same woT^ 
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can be re-interpreted. Tliat what Is d^ne in all the commentaries. 

It Is not orthodoxy; it is proi^rcsaion without a break. 

Beside the coTnmentaries on the original text of Pa^mi^ there 
have been independent texts dealing with ^nskrlt grammar. One 
named Kfllantra has been referred to in dealing with the story book 
cf Guirildhya called the Brhat^fcatho. There are many more, some 
small end some as big as the work ol P^ini. The grammar 
dragomin is a small work while the grammar of King Bhoja of 
the author of the fT^Tiid^irna Campti, is of the same size and of the 
same model as the grammar of P5nmi. Side by side with S^it. 
a colloquial language was also growing; this is wh^ is called the 
Prakrit language, which had also its dialects. This colloquial 
Jmieuage of the home and of the streets and of the villages was in¬ 
troduced into literature in a classical garb, and it was necessary 
regularise the use of such caUoquialkms in literature, for which 
grammars of the Prakrit language were also written. 

Besides the practical side of grammar, there had been grov^g 
a profound phUosophical side also within this discipline. The 
origins of this philosophy are traceable to the earfet litera^re, and 
the Upnni^ds of a later day are full of it. The Mmifcta of Taska aU 
iudes to many such theories and Patanlali in his Mahdbho^t^ elab^ 
rates them, Kaiyafa in his commentary thereon further expoui^ 
them. The philosophy of grammar was separated for 
Bhanrhari who has written a work called the Vdkyfl-ptwfiya ’ 

ment relating to Sentences and Words); the three Centuries on Wifi 
{Conducts Ijove and Renunciation by Bhartrhari has already been 
menlioncd ia Ihe chapter ™ Mittor Types. The of interpreto- 

tion of a test is another side which has been developed to a t^h 
stale of perfection by PataSjaU in his Mohabhofya and this was taken 
op for separate treatment by Nigeea Bhatta in his Parfbhaa^dn, 
tefcham He also expounded the various philosophical P^biems 
within erammar in his Vaipafcarano^SiddMnto-Mafljujil (Basket of 
the Doctrines of Grammer). NSgefe’s name has been mentioned ]^ 
above. It will be seen that grammar had developed into OM of the 
most important disciplines among the departments of study in an- 
cient Indio, which study continued without break. 

Prosodv is a port of grammar. It deals with a special featu« 
of tlie language. This science too was developed m India from a 
very eariv stage. Even in the (tgoeda, there are the names of the 
various metres mentioned; we do not know if the tenM meant the 
same as what they meant at a later stage. In the ‘J*® 

Arfiaruat^eda, there had been many patterns of metre, with varying 
number of syllables hi e line and with varying number of lines In 
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versen At a later stage^ the niimber of lines in a verse became fixed 
as four, while the variety in the number of syllables in a litie con¬ 
tinued. These patterns were analysed and examined and classified 
and defined. Even in metrical patterns with the same number of 
syllables in a line, there are different classes. For dejlning the 
^ture of a line, the syllables were grouped, and three syllables 
formed a unit. It may be of the pattern of all the three syllables 
being long, or all the syllables being short; it may be a group of two 
long syllables with a short syllable or a group of two short syllables 
with a long syllable. Here again the one long syllable or the one 
short syllable may be In the beginning or in the middle or in the end. 

In this way the groups of three syllables forming a unit arc of eight 
kinds, ^ 

But this does not satisfy Lbe needs of presenting the real cadence 
of a metrical line. There is the element of cadence in a Line in which 
groups of three syllables do not indicate the beat, the serai-stops 
within a line and such matters that count much in the matter of the 
cadence of the line. The definition of a line simply shows the se¬ 
quence of the short and long syllables within a line and nothing more. 
Normally each line in a verse is of the same variety-. But there are 
cases in which there is a parity only between the two halves; the first 
and the third line win be the same and the second and the fourth lines 
wiU also be the same, slightly different from the other group. There 
are cases where two types of lines are indifferently mixed; this Is 
very rate and the most coimnon example is the admixture of lines 
of eleven syllables in which the first syllable may be either short or 
long. The number of syllables and the sequence of short and Tuni> 
syllables within a line are fixed. 

There is another pattern of metres in which what is fixed is the 
total quantity in the ^Uables, and not the number of syllables in the 
li^ Here a long syllable may be replaced by two short svllahles, 
the quantity remaining the same in both in spite of the diffmnee In 
the number of syllables. Here the feet have a value in determining 
me cadence of the line, which h determined by the stops after a de- 
finite syllabic quantity. The feat are of two long syllables, either 
or bom being capable of replacement by two short syllables. Here 
there are alsn defective feet coming within the metrical scheme. 

This second pattern does not find a pkee in the metrical scheme 
of the Rgweda and the AtJinri?Bnfide. Perhaps they came into Sans- 
krtt from a foreign source, may be from the Dravidian literaiure. 
Perhaps in this pattern of metres, the quality of tiie metre has also 
been taken note of like the beat of the line with stops. In determining 
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the nature of a pattern. In the definition of Vedic metres, it U only 
the total number of syllables in a verse that determines the nature of 
a metre, and here also the computations are very defective, the num* 
ber being occasion^y in excess or below the actual number comput¬ 
ed. Metres of varying number of Lines with varying number of sylla¬ 
bles within a line are grouped together into a single pattern on 
account of the similarity in the matter of the total number of sylla¬ 
bles in a verse. There are many independent works relating to me¬ 
tres, both Vedic and Classical, including the two varieties within the 
classical metres* 

In the case of grammar, the thinkers in India bad probed into 
the secrets of language; they had evolved some doctrines relating to 
the uUitnate truth about language and they evolved such doctrines 
in a wbv unknown among any other nations in the world either an¬ 
cient or modem. The mystery behind metre remains a myste^, 
just like the mystery behind the musical notes, behind the beauty in 
art. behind the Absolute beyond the phenomena. The science of 
prosody is just a practical science in Sanskrit. Though there are 
some mystic statements about metre in the Rgveda, there has been 
no effort to probe into the irulh behind the various metres, what 
and why the metrical language hiis some special powers inherent m 

It, 

id) LTTERARy CRITICISM 

India has always been a nation of poets. Poets founded the 
civilization of India, as dhjUnct from the civilizations of other notions 
founded and guarded by priests and conquerors. For this reason, 
the civilization of India lasts while the civilizations of other nations 
have perished. Poetry deab with eternal truths, and priests and 
conquerors cannot see beyond the fleeting facts of the phenomena! 
world, TTie consequence is that when the builders disappear the 
building also disappeara. The civilization of no other nation 
rested on the true nature of the world, which true nature is known 
to poets alone, in so far as no such dyilization has been found^ 
protected by poets. U is only in India that poets started a endhza- 
tion. It Is true that the real nature of the universe is seen also in 
the visions of those who start religions and of those who propound 
philosophies. It is only in India that there have been teachers of re¬ 
ligions and philosophers who were also poets. 

Even from the verv beginning, there had been a distinction for¬ 
mulated between the language of the phenomenal vvOrld and the 
language of the poets. It is only the poets who know the full value 
of language; so far as the common people are cobcemed three quartets 
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of the lajigu£|^ lie hidden in the cave and only a fourth part is in use 
by CheniH This is not a statement about the vocalnOary, It is a 
statement about the capacity of the language to express. Language 
can eicpress truth; language expresses aspects of the truth. Such as¬ 
pects cover only a fourth part. Conunon people can look and listen; 
but they cannot sec and hear the language. Language exposes the 
full beauty of its form only to a poet just as a handsome lady exhibits 
her charms* with beautiful robes* only to her husband. Poets see the 
beyond, the dark regions* the concealed positions and names within 
the caves. It is poetry thal gives pleasure to the gods. It is poetry 
that gives strength to the gods to annihilate the demons. It is poetry 
that gives Immortality to mam As a matter of fact, the religion of the 
Vedas can be spoken of as the worship of proelry. worship of beauty. 

The poet is not the maker of poetry; he is the clear surface on 
which the beauty of the world shines in redection, aa any form on a 
miiTon The poets have only a vision of poetry and do not make 
that poetry. The poetry has to be recited. It is a system of sound. 
So the pronunciation and all facts relating to the sound have a great 
value in poetry, which shall not be changed. The words shall not 
be changed and the order of the words shall not be changed. There 
ore no synonyms in poetry. Besides developing a rich high-class 
poetry, the people had also evolved a profound philosophy of lite¬ 
rary criticism even in the earliest stage in Sanskrit Literature, name¬ 
ly the Vedas. 

Various patterns of literature had been developed at that early 
time. But there is no menlicn of a drama, though I he elements for¬ 
ming a drama, including dialogue, are all there. Yet the earliest 
available work on literary criticism relates essentially to drama. 
There was a decline in *‘the religion of poetrj” in the country. Reli¬ 
gion became a set of forms, meant only for a particular type of the 
people, losing thereby its catholicity and universality, which were 
the elements conspicuous in the religion of the VedaV Art had to 
be saved when art was betrayed by religion. That was the mission 
of a great literary^ crlUc named Bharala, We do not know hb date; 
he must certainly be later than the rise and growth of Buddhism. 
We may safely put him to about 300 B.C,* may be slightly earlier. 
He WAS far earlier than Kalidasa who knew him as a mythological 
sage with many legends grown around him. KSUdaoa Is most iLkelv 
soon after 200 B.C. 

If religion has its scripture, there must be a new scripture for 
the religion of poetry," the religion of art. Bharata's work fs that 
scripture. If the ancient scripture originated in the Creator Himself, 
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this new scripture oi ‘ the religion of poetry'' too originated with the 
Creator. AU the four elements of poetry, action^ song and emotLonSr 
lepreaented in the four scriptures of religion, are found in this new 
scripture of poetry-religion also. The only difference is that reli¬ 
gion ceased to be for the people and became r^tricted to those who 
liave sentinaental virtuosity, losing its calbolicity and its univer¬ 
sality, while tins new religion is the true religion for humanity, the 
religion of art. If the new religion is kept within the old sentimental 
religion, there Is a large section of the people who will be opposed to it 
and it may even be destroyed! so it has to he made known to allf in¬ 
cluding those who refuse to accept the religion of sentimentality, that 
this religion b a new religion of a universal nature meant for all, 
meant for people of all tastes. It is also a practical religion. Moral 
codes come within the scope of this new religion, hut there is also 
love and hatred and W’ar and death and suffering and all facts of the 
world presented here in art. 

Art has to be presented in on artistic setting. There must be a 
temple for this art, just as there is the temple for the old religion. 
The lixeatre with all its details regarding dimension, shape, con¬ 
struction, relation to the surroimdiiigs, decoration, lighting, is fully 
described. The actors belonged to some “guilds” and thej' had their 
own forms of worship, which is not indicted on the people, which 
worship is performed behind the curtains. This too is fully des¬ 
cribed in the text, it is then that the real purpose of art and the 
real nature of art are taken up. 'nxe nature of art is that it has 
beauty^ the purpose of art is to bring out this true nature. Art is 
art only when there is tills manifestation of beauty. Various in¬ 
gredients have to be brought together, and in this composition a 
new element is produced and that element is beauty. It is just like 
d electa bility tAsuadyatd) in cooking, and so the term lor beauty 
selected by Bharata is the term that denotes delectability LHasaj. 
This Ram is not a feature in any of the ingredients, but is a mani¬ 
festation through the proper assemblage. Drama is the action of 
man in the world (Laka-carita). Here there must be the man in 
action, and in such action there must be some object in respect of 
which the action is undertaken. If it is action in a state of love, 
there must be the person for whom there is the love. Such action 
takes place in a particular setting and produces some immediate, 
some lasting and some momentary feelings and expressions and be¬ 
haviours. What can be presented in language and by action are only 
iJxcsc factors, while in a particular presentation there is also pro¬ 
duced tlie element of enjoy ability. The factors producing the en- 
joyability fire classified under the headings of the person to whom 
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the activity is directed {Alambana-vibhdva), the settings it/ddipana^- 
Dtbhauaj and coi^sequentiai feelings and behaviours |Auuhhdt]<i^, and 
5at(ijifcn and Vj^cfahicari BMt'uss, There are further sub-divisions 
of the last group* 

In the literary spccimem available as the basis for Bharat a to 
formulate his theories on dramaturgy, there were eight hinds of 
situations in which such a beauty was found developed. Two of 
them were found to be very prominent, and they are Love and 
Heroism. Love does not mean any set of feelings entertained by a 
young couple to each other. It is just a glow in a situation, a situa* 
tion of perfect beauty. In a drama there must be the beauty in 
action; when the action is reduced to the minimum that is required 
to manifest the beauty, that is called Love. Tlie term used by Bha- 
rata is SrngdTa and he explains the term as "what is of the nature of 
a brilliant glow" Idijuaia-neipattncilcii;'; it has special reference to 
costume and general make -up It is on occasions when a 

couple desires to express love to each other that they put on the best 
robeSt and as a consequence, the term Syn^ra became identilied with 
IovCt When activity becomes very prorninent in the situation, the 
beauty is called Vlra, which is described by Bharata as "of the nature 
of intense activity". There are other situations in which pity and 
remorse, or wonder, or humour can become the prominent feature. 
But such situations appear only as subordinate to the two main varie¬ 
ties of situations, or if they are found prominently they are so found 
only in the eight minor types of poetry* At a much later stage, a 
new situation w'as also added in the art, the situation where peace 
and calmness and serenity become prominent in the situation. This 
is perhaps the effect of the intrusion of religion into art. from which 
Bharata w-anted to save art, The situation is called Sdnta. 

The presentation of the activities of the world lAbhinapo of the 
Lofco^arira) has to be effected through three methods. They relate 
to dance and other movements of the body and of the limbs and 
through symbolic positions of fingers etc., and to the expression on 
the face, whet is called AUgikn. The other factor is costume and get- 
up (^hnryaj, what U artificial. The third relates to language i Vdcifta). 
The major ^rt of the book relates to these three modes of presen¬ 
tation (AbhinayO of the drama which is the activity of man (Loktt. 
can fa 1 . in the first chapter Bharata elaborates the difference bet¬ 
ween sentimental religion and the religion of art, which is the true 
univer^l religion, the occasion for saving this religion from senti¬ 
mentality and the material for this new art. In the next section 
there is the description of the theatre and then follows the elabora¬ 
tion of the secret ceremoniaLs behind the curtains conducted by 
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the aclors who belong to a guild- It is them that the nature and pur* 
pose of art, the irumifestaiion of beauty {Rasai La taken up- This 
forma only a aomll part of the whole book in thirty-six chapters. 

Literary enticism is found in the section relating to the language 
part in the mode of presentation. The language may be tiie classi¬ 
cal and puUshed language, Sanskrit, or it may be the colloquial kin* 
guage of the homes and of the country part and of the street. This 
Latter too has dialects. While claasicalising lids coUoquial language 
for dramatic reptescuitation, the dialects to be used ace fixed, witli 
reference to the nature of the characters that are to speak in that 
Language. Here it may be said that Just as in Greek dramas there 
b an adnuxture of the Attic and the Doric dialecbt there is an ad* 
mixture of Sanskrit and the Prakrit {Colloquial) languages in 
Sanskrit dramas. The Greeks had no theatre; here there is an elahCN 
rately planned theatre for the presentation of the dramas. The cos¬ 
tumes are also far more elaborate, complicated and variedj so is also 
the svstom of dance and facial expressions and symbolical postures 
in dancing. 

It is the section relating to the language aspect of the represen- 
latioii of the drama on the stage, that has become the basis for all 
Jatler*day literary criticism in Sanskrit. Language to manifest 
beauty in what Is expressed by the language must have some special 
features called excellences iGuoaa) which are not necessary for a 
mere exj^ression of an idea- There must be the avoidance of other 
features that mar the beauty in what is expressed by that language, 
and such features are termed Do^s (defects). Then there must be 
some special ornamentation. These three factors^ tbe excellenceSi 
the detects and the ornamentations, may relate primarily to the 
language form or to the things expressed, the meaning. Thus there 
are six factors in literary- language meant to manifest beauty in 
wliat is expre^od; they arc association of excellences in the langioge 
form and in the meaning, avoidance of defects in the language form 
and in the moaning and decoraiions with ornaments for the 
language form and for the meaning. Such decorations ore technically 
called AlctiLkuraa, a term not used in this technical Bfsnae by BHarata 
Bharata has bis own technical term far this limited application of the 
term. It is these six factors In the description of language lo be 
employed in drama that form the chief subject matter for latter*dfly 
literary criticism. 

This gave rise to what may be celled the formal or classical 
school of literary criticism. They wrote books on literary criticism 
dealing wdtb these six aspects of literary criticism. The chief authors 
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who wrote on the subject are with hLs Kdeyedarsa, BhlrriLahii 

wiib his KdiryaJarifenra^ Udbhata with his work known also as Kdryd- 
iankdra and Vlmana whose work too Is known by the saine name. 
Ttie Brst three wrote their works in metrical form while the las: 
resorted to the aphoristic prose style of the with his own 

running commentary. Not one of them asserted that Hterary criti¬ 
cism and poetry-making are mechenica] processes for which defintto 
rules for procedure and execution can be laid down and that any 
one can write a poem or appreciate a poem with such a training. 
What they did was only to set out the general features found (in 
the formal side in all the works that had acquired a name for being 
good poetry, They all recognised that poetic genius, unagmation 
iPrntibM) is necessary both in a poet and in & critic. The matter 
relating to the critic is not specifically mentioned by them; but they 
all specify the features in a great poet. But lesser poets can attempt 
at the art of poetry by understanding the specimens of other poets 
who have acquired fame in the field and by also training in the 
formal side of the art described in works on literary criticism and 
related subjects like grammar. Poetic beauty is a mystery that can¬ 
not be described in language. 

Side by side with this activity of those who tried to analyse 
the specimens of poetic art and lay down rules about the factors 
constituting good poetry, there were others who understood and 
who asserted, though not in the form of definite treatises^ that there 
Is an element of beauty which can only be manifested by the 
language and the expressed meaning without being directly express¬ 
ed by the langxiage. That is three fourths of the capacity of the 
language, stated in the .Rpoeda, hidden from the common people and 
known only to the poets^ that is the beauty which ordinary people, 
staring and listening, cannot see er hear, but which the language 
exposes only to the poet. 

In the ninth century A.D, a great critic named Anatidavardhana 
dealt with the whole subject in the form of a book fcnsjwn as the 
Dhtrcnpaloka, the general theory being given in a verse and the 
doctrine being developed in prose following the verse. Nearly a 
century later, another critic named Abhinava Gupta elaborated I he 
the earlier work: this Abhinava Gupta has also commenled on the 
doctrine further in the form of a commentary called the Locana on 
whole of the work of Bharata. The controversy is not on the ques¬ 
tion whether there is some element in poetry outside of the language 
with its direct meaning, both having certain specific merits, freedom 
from some specific defects and some decorations, In the ca.'* of 
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poetry. The re*l controversy is about the nature of the languaj^e, 
whether language has a capacity- of its own beyond the power of 
direct expression of objects, what may be called the power of marri- 
festal ion, technically termed Dhwani. This theory of D^inani as a 
new factor iit language was severely criticised by fl few later critics; 
one position opposed to him is that language is language, with its 
power of direct expression and that wheji a poet uses the languagiCr 
there is a twist in the language. Wbot distingaishes poetry from 
the ordinary language is that in the former there is this tft'ist while 
in ordinary language the expression is straightforward. There is 
another school of thought according to which language has only one 
power, that is, the power of direct expression; when a poet uses a 
language, it enables the hearer to infer some Ideas that are not direct¬ 
ly expressed by the language but that are contained in that lafiguiige 
as capable of being so inferred, 

The theory was formally started by Anandavacdhaim for the 
first lime that language has a two-fold power, the power of direct 
expression and the power of manifestatiutt- It is a distinct power 
and known only to poets and understood only by those who have 
the critical faculty to realise poetic beauty. It is that beauty that 
is Tnanifested in poetry by a poet; beauty cannot be directly express¬ 
ed in language What the language can do is to express the condi¬ 
tions in which beauty is produced, rather manifested. Ajumdavar- 
dhana shows in his work tliat there is such a power in language, 
that poetry is real xmetry when there is this manifestation of beauty, 
other factors like style and embellishments being only helps for the 
manifestation of beauty and not beauty themselves. Sometimes both 
the expressed meaning and the nianitcsted beauty may be within the 
intention of the p^^et to present, sometimes only the beauty. Some¬ 
times the beauty manifests iUeU simultaneously along with the 
expression of the direct meaning and sometimes it may bo as a 
rt?sonance of the expressed meaning. He also shows how hts new" 
theory is implied in the theories about language according to all 
svaiems of thought If ^le had been left to himself, he would hove 
called poetry only such compositions where there is this manifes¬ 
tation of beauty as the chief factor; but he is limited by tradition 
and su he calls this the best poetry and others as inferior poetry. 
But such poetry' is rare, and there are not even half a doiten of them 
known to him as really great poets. He accepts as good poetry in a 
mood of compremise. even such compositions where this manifested 
beauty U secondary and not primary It this manifestaiion of 
beauty tlmt enables poets to bHng in originality and variety even 
wiion the topic and situations are identical. 
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The situation described is outside tlie experience of the reader 
or the audience. The characters in whom the first Gmotions are 
stirred are also beyond the sphere of the readers and the audience. 
How is it that the reader and the audience enje^ whal is outside 
their direct experience? At best there is only a pr^entatioii of some¬ 
thing lihe the real original characters and situations. It is said tliat 
the enjoyment of beauty, though not directly experienced by the 
reader or the audience as it could be only Lu the yrlginnl characters 
and Situations, is due to what is termed umversalisationi. There are 
certain common features between man and man. When pariicolars 
relating to time* place and conditions, and also individuahtics. arc 
eliminated in the presentation of the ancient characters and situa¬ 
tions, then there is some sort of sympathetic stir of emotions in the 
reader and the audience on account of the preponderance of the nnl- 
versa! element between the theme of description and the reader or 
the audience which develops the same emotions wdthin and enjoys 
what comes within the range of his direct experience in that sla^. 
Tiiu.'; the enjoyment is not of what is external to the audience: they 
enjoy some situaiionii of beauty within themselves, through the uni- 
yersalbation by the poet. Philosophically, this aesthetic enjoyment 
is equated with the enjoyment in the experience of one’s unity with 
the Absolute. 

Anandavardhana^s theory, developed by his commenlatpr 
Abhinava Gupta, was too strong to be displaced or suppressed by any 
other theory of aesthetic enjoyment. That is the theory of Bharatai 
clear in his exposition of the subject though not actually mentioned 
in so n^y w'ords, and this is also the theory of acsthcUc enjoyment 
found in the ^Isrvcdtr, hinted in some of the jiassages already alluded 
to above. A two-fold power in language, one In the language of 
the common people and an additional power in the language of true 
poets, remained in literary criticism. The power in the ordinary 
language is for direct expression and the additional pow'er for mani¬ 
festation of beauty is id the language of true poets. 

In Bharata* the points relating to literary criticism came in 
rather incidentally, hb work being mainly related to dramatic art. 
But the full implication of literary criticism is contained in the littk 
that has been expressly stated by Bharata, and has been developed 
by liieraiy' critics through an unbroken tradition until the whole 
material was put into writing as a treatise by Anandavardhana. The 
text of the drama was taken up by some literary critics. It became 
a separate subject for treatment later and some critics included the 
subject within general literary criticism. Here also there have been 
different channels. There is a work caUed the DaiarGpdta (the Ten 
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Kinds oJ dramas^ in which the structure of the text oi a dmmii is 
fully described. The drama must have a plot, a story with a begin¬ 
ning leading to a middJe and then to a culmination. Tliere must 
be a natural evolution Irom beginning to the middle and from the 
middle to the end. Thus there must be five stages, namely, the be¬ 
ginning. its evolution to the middle, the middle, the evolution of Ute 
middle to the end and the end There are various links connecting 
the different parts of the above five-fold chain. There must be the 
characters. The hero must be a dignified personality. There musi 
be other characters also W'itb their distinct features and their func¬ 
tions. Then there must be the variety of siluatioii.s in which love 
or heroism may dominate, so far as the two main types of dramas 
are concerned.^ There must be the other elements also like pity 
and remorse, wonder and humour. There are many works in which 
the special feature of the situation is analysed Kero many works 
are known as dealing with Love * Sr^l They considered Love as 
the noblest and the purest instinct in man conducive to the mani¬ 
festation of beauty in the world. 

Bharata has dealt with two more main topics, namely, dancing 
and music. There are many works relating to these two sides abo. 
Abhinoynddrparta is the most important work on the side of dancing 
and gestures and such points relating to the presentation of the 
drama. On the music side the Utcralure is much larger. The most 
important works are the Sangitamtnakara of ^rbgadeva and the 
Sai^g-mraja of Maharana Kumbha of Mewar. The latter is yci 
available only in manuscripts. In them, all the points relating to 
dancing and dramatic presentation are also given as subsidiary to 
music while in Bharata they formed the chief theme, with 
as accessorj^ There are various w'orks relating to pure music with¬ 
out any admixture of dancing and dramaUc representation, like the 
ftaguuibodhii of Somadeva and Sroramclafcaiinidhi of R^amatya. 
The theory of musical tunes fRagos) underw^ent considerable change 
from Bharata to the modem time, ^arngadeva in his Sofigimrotmt- 
karc elaborated on Bharata, while there is a further elaboration m 
the Rdgatitbodha and the Sveramelokalortidhi. and the whole system 
was established on a mathematical and geometrical basis by Venkata 
Makhin There ore seven notes and in a tune all may appear or it 
mav be that one or twu may be missing, this missing one not being 
a riarticular one of the seven. By permutation and combmatlcm he 
arrived at seventy-two primary tune patterns and a large number 
of derivative tunes Tliey are all arranged in columns in a very 
systematic way. Tliis is the basis of die analj^is of songs into Tunes 
iMgas} now current in South India. There is another point an 
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which much attention has been paid, and that is the time beat in 
singing. This too has been worked out in a very elaborate wav. 

(ej Pim^osoFiiY 

India has been ever a nation of poets. 1 do not know whether 
there was a pre-hisioric period when in India also priests and con¬ 
querors had a dominating voice in the affairs of the nation. But from 
the earliest times of which we have any liteniry record, namely, 
the literary records known as the Vedoj, and of which we have indi¬ 
cations in such records, the affairs of India had been in the care of 
l>octs. A poet b a poet because he has the vision of the Truth in 
the universe; when one has a vision of the Truth, he lias also some 
theories and views about that Truth and he has also some reverence 
for that Truth, Thus^ philosophy and religion come out of poetry 
in India. We have a pliilosophy of poets and we have a religion 
of poets in the country. The philosophy of priests and the religion 
of priests patronised by conquerors came into India only at a much 
later stage from outside India. 

A poet cannot see a void or a hallucination in his vision; he sees 
only a real positive object in his visiotj. Thus the world to a poet 
is a reality^ but the world may not be such a reality in appearance 
to the common people. So what a poet does is to describe in poetry 
the real nature of the world as true, w^hen the world appears as ol 
momentary and constant changes and without a continuous, un¬ 
broken reality in it. This is the phUosophy liiat we find in the 
^gved& and in the Aiharuaueda and In the Upantjudj, This is the 
phUosophy behind the ritualisms of the Yajttrviida and of the Brwji- 
inanaa. If we relate the real nature of Uie Universe with its 
appearance in the experiences of the common man, tliat relation ia 
like the relatioin of a cause and an effect. TJie poet sees the world 
only as a beauty and never sees suffering as a nature within the 
universe* So in the philosophy of the poets, there is only happiness 
in the world and that happiness is what the world ultimately turns 
ouL to be. You may call It the goal. 

Even in the .Rgi>cda and in the Afharoaoedo there are reflections 
of another \lew about the world that the world is a place of suffer¬ 
ing, not real in its nature and not worthy o£ being cared for. Tliere 
are people mentioned there who are known as Braftmflc^rins* peo¬ 
ple who lived a life of search for Brahman or the highest truth outside 
the world and outside man*s life in the world. In Buddhism the 
worthlessness of the world became a settled doctrine, that the world 
is only an dJusion, just a manifestation and that the reality in the 
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universe ifi oI the nature of a complete void [5unt;aL Life is misery, 
experience is suffering, action is sin and knowing is an error. 

In the time of the Veotns, there does not seem to haw exbted 
any regular treatise on the various problems of the w*orld. There 
were discwsslons and there must have been treatises on various sub¬ 
jects. But il the E/panf^s are examples for such ineatises, the dis¬ 
cussion must have been of the nature of drawlng*room talks in a 
home and not debates in an assembly with formal rules at proce¬ 
dure. It, v.as the advent of the Buddhistic doctrines of the momen- 
tariness aaicl illusory nature of the world, of the error-niiture of ex¬ 
perience, abandonment of the records of experience by the poets of 
the V^dit$ as autlmrity for the nature of the world, and acceptance 
of ordy the words of Buddha as of authority, he being the only 
person who knew the truth and who spoke the truth* it was this 
situation that necessiloted the change-over of discussiutis from t e 
informal assemblies of the gardens attached to the residence of the 
wise people <tho Mritmas) and from the myal courts to regular 
ossembllGs with formal rules of procedure in debates. 

In such a formal approaclj to the problem of the world as in¬ 
herited from the Vedic culture, there were sis main schools of 
tlfrtuglit They are the Sfli'jfchyo, the Yogn, the Voiie^kn, the Wy^yo, 
the Anwuinua and the Vsddnta Schools. They are supposed to have 
originated respectively from the garden institutions of the six sage.^ 
namely, Kapila, Palanjali, fCanada, Gautama, Jaimini and Eadara- 
vana. There is a set of aphoristic prose passages called the Sutrajf 
as the basic text for each of the ^x systems. In the case of the 
SMkkyo system, the origirial text is lost, and a text of that pattern 
was ^vritten by a late writer named Vijrianabhikju with a commentary 

by himself, 

Sa^khya Is really a poets’ philosophy. The world is rcaL There 
is Uie changing world of phenomena, which goes back on a uniform, 
which In its turn is a combiniation in a state of equilibrium of three 
conatituenls, namely, the inteiligenec, the activity and the matter. 
There is this phenomenal world on account of the dislurferance m 
their babnee. The cause of this disturbance is the presence of a 
factor called Pufym ^the Person), the pure Sentience. On account 
of the reflection of this Sentience cm the inteUigence factor m the 
tlirec-fold uniform, there is the element of order Jind arnmgement 
and goal for the activities of the world. Life and life activity are 
onlv in this three-fold uniform, which h primal Matter. The Senti¬ 
ence Vn L styled the Spirit in contrast. The Spirit itself h^ no 
and the Matter itself lias no sentience. Both are the re^ 
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flection and mutual transfej^ between the throe-fold mailer and 
Sentience, There is no God. The whole force for the world ptocc^ 
IS within the world and this force operates on account of the Natural 
Law. The mutual relation betw^een the three-to Id unifotm and its 
changes on one side and the pure Sentience on the other side is 
illustrated by the relation of the actress who changes her aspect of 
indifference to one of activity on the stage and the audience which, 
in themselves free from action, find themselves identified with the 
actress and consider themselves as acting. Here Is the poets* philo^ 
sophy where even illuslratjons are taken from art. Of the available 
text, there is a set of verses by llvarakp?:^, which give the funda¬ 
mental doctritieSj and they are interpreted fay two commentators, 
Gaudapada and Vacasjiiali Misra. There are a few mote; but the 
above are the important ones, 

In the Yogdf there is the practical side. The metaphysics and 
various doctrines are the same as in the S&nkhya. When there is such 
a relation between the Sentience and the Matter, the Sentience ex¬ 
periences the changing actions of the Actress and the Sentience 
can withdraw from this activity and attain to its state of indiffer¬ 
ence through control There is the action of the Actress and the 
transfer of that action to the audience, because the audience is at¬ 
tached to, and goes to. the theatre. If they stop their visit to the 
theatre, then the audience will be in its own nature. The 7oga sys¬ 
tem deals with the method of effecting this detachment from identi¬ 
fication with the activities of the Matter, which become the acti^ 
vities. by super-imposiUon, in the Sentience itself. Control of 
character by control of mind, body and emotions^ control over an 
easy posture, control over the breathing activity, withdrawal of the 
mind from other things, flxaiion of the mind at a particular point, 
contemplation at that point and complete union with that point are 
the eight steps in the process of withdrawing the Sentience from 
the activitiesf in Matter. Various powers are generated during this 
process, which are only side products, and such side products may 
even be o hindrance arad danger to the aspirant. Ultimately the 
identification between the Sentience and the activity ceases and Man 
becomes free at that stage. There la the original text by Patafijali 
in the form of Ihe aphoristic uro,*^ passages called the Siirms, with a 
commentary by Vy^a and a super-commentary by Vacaspatl Mi^. 
There ore n few more. TJie system developed into acrobatics at a 
later stage. 

Tlie Vci%ifco and the Nydya have more or Jess the same meta¬ 
physics and logic. The 3 ' differ in their approach; Validity of know¬ 
ledge depends on the validity of the mode of knowing. Correct modes 
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l&ad to correct understa-nding. For this reason the probloHi of cor^ 
rect inodes of knowing iPrUTTidftai with their objects 
various accessories in knowing and various forms of incorrect modes 
of knowing are treated in detail in the iVyaya In the Voile- 

sika, the position is tliat a thing can be known if aU the things can 
be arranged in some order, through a process of division and da^- 
fication. If the highest genus is placed on the top and if the divi¬ 
sions and sub-divisions are given below until we oome to individuals 
which have no common factor, then every object in the world can 
be correctly spotted in this scheme by noting its position in the 
Jiorizontal columns which will show the genus end the vertical 
columns which show the parUculars. Here the highest genus is 
divided into six categories. Negation is not given as a category in 
the heginulog, but ia implied as a fact in the world, In the text; 
this was added as a separate category later. 

The seven categories of the Vciierifco got merged Into the ob¬ 
jects of knowing accepted in the Ny^ya system, and the XTaiicfifca 
ceased to progress as a system. Only the JVydyo had its development. 
The original text of the VaiiCfifca is by Kanida and there b an elabo¬ 
ration of it in the form of a gloss called the {elaborate com¬ 

mentary) by Fra^stapada, which in its turn b interpreted by a 
great scholar named Udayana in his K:irain5t?iiii. At a much later 
stage, one Sankara Misra wrote an elaborate commentary called the 
[TpasJtdro, On the Nyaya aide there ha5 been a very rich 
growth. The original text is the Siifras of Gautama, with its com- 
metitary called the Bfioyyc by Vitsyayana. Thb is co^ented upon 
by Udyotakara in his work known as the Vortiko, which in its turn 
was explained by Vacaspati Milra. and that explanation was further 
expounded by Udayana, The original Sufres were independently 
interpreted by J^yanta Bhatla in his Jtfya:ya*niaiijn7t, There were 
small independent’treatises by some authors giving a gist of the con¬ 
tents of the Nydya and systems. A great work that must ^ 

taken special note of is Iho KusimaHiali of Udayana whore the 
author attempts to prove tlie existence of God through a proce^ of 
rationalism. It w^as Gange&^pfidhyaya who effected a synthesis of 
the VaUc^^ika with the system fay ivriting a basic text m 

which he look up the seven categories of the objective world and 
brought them into the four kinds of modes of cognition, namely, 
perception, inference, analogy' and verbal testimony, accordii^ to the 
Nvdiia This hecamp the baste text for medieval Nyaya was 

imeron-ted further by Raghunatha Siromanl in his DkttlW, 
there Jire further elaborations hv Gadadhara and Jagadiia. This 
work of Gange^padhyaya called took the same 
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posiUuR in Ntjaytt whiiJi Bbattoji Siddhinia iC^umjfdr took 

in grammar in ihe inedicvat ptriodH 

Th^ literary style kept in some of the early works b superb. 
Vatsyayena in his keeps up more or less the vigorous style 

of I^tanjali in his in grammar Jayanta BhatEa’s ?^yaya- 

manjarl is another work with an admirable style. The style of 
Ddayanab KuetiTftafijeii is v. iiat cannot be rivalled for debating skill 
ft is a sort of public oration with e grand style. In the latter-day 
period, the system of Nyfiya developed o new style of dehnitions and 
revisions of definitions. The use of various technical terms was 
fixed. The mode of statement was also regularised into a certain 
pfittem. Thus a jar is spoken of as "what is determined by jamess". 
A statement like **the clay is the cause n! a jar’* is stated ss:— 
^usalit}^ eiristing in clay by the relation of identity and determined 
by dayness is implied by a corresponding effectnels existing in the 
Mme substrate by the relation of inherence and determined 
^ jam css. This is only a very- simple form of statement. 

statement of a Universal in a syllogism is one of 
the most complex points in the latter-day Nydya texts. In this later 
pstem. each point b taken up for a definition, a primary' definition 
is given, objections are raised, revisions are brought forward, fur¬ 
ther objections are raised, and in this way whole books are written 
on the definition of a single point. This ”may be mechanical, there 
may be nothing that can be called originality in thought or doctrines: 
yet there is incredible precision and accuracy in statement. This is 
a new Sanskrit style wliich cannot be understood through a profici¬ 
ency in the^ language or acquainiance with the subject*matter. One 
has to study the texts separately as a distinct discipline. There is 
nothing that can be called literary excellence in IhLs language; it is 
Just a mass of words heapei! one over the other, and it may even 
«era clumsy and monstrous from the point of view of style. This is 
in contrast to the excellent style of the early works in this discipline. 

In the above systems, everything dealt with as a part of the sub¬ 
ject came withm the scope of perception and reason. There are two 
system.s m which the subject-matter fell outside of perception and 
ressun and the subject-matter can be knowm only through a faculty m 
man which may be called intuition. Those who have a vision of such 
subjects through their intuition can. within the limitations of the 
anguage. state the point in language form, and ordinary men can 
know the subject only on the authority of the statements by those 
who had 3 direct vision of it in their intuition, Tlve has 

film mam subject-matter end the Vednuta has another. In the 
Afirndtiiifl. the world is an eternal dynamic machine, and there is a 
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Law uf Nalurc acci^rdtug which the machine funcUons, It Is not 
a perfect mechanism In its actual function in so far as there are the 
men in it who can work according to the Natural agaitisi that 
Natural Lnw or in some way different from that Law, The Law 
cannot be known through perception fior can lt$ nature be inferred 
by any means at the command of the common man. But there wore 
those who had the intuition whereby they could have had a vision 
iif it* and they have recorded their experience in bn^piage farm. 
The philosophy deals with the problem of this KaturarLaw of tJie 
world by a study of the records of those who have had the direct 
vision of it, 

Man Is supreme in the world and he can do what he desires; 
ie\^efy action has its allotted fruit In this world regulated by the 
Natural Law. By folleaving law, one gets bappin^s and progression, 
and by going against that law one reaps sidfotiiig and downfall 
There is no God or any other agency to regulate this Law* which Is 
self-controlled. Tlte world and Tnau in the world have no beginning 
nor wlH there he any end to them. There is no Omniscient One among 
the men. All know a pari of the Law* and there is a gradation in 
this range of knowing among men. 

The basic text is the AfTntdniSa Sittra of Jaimini with the com^ 
mentary called tho Bkdsi/a by ^barasvSmin. At this stage the syS' 
tem divided UUO two schools* one propounded by Prabhlkara and 
iho other propounded by Kum^llabhatta. In the former* there are 
the two commentaries on the Bhdjjia by Prabltakara, known as the 
Byhatr and the Laghvt; only a portion of the former is available 
while nothing of the latter is known except through allusions. They 
are commented on by SiiUkatigtha. On the side of the school of 
Kuirtorilsbhayui. there are his commentaries In three parts called 
the ^lokarurfltti* the Tanirat>5rtifca and the Tupiifeo, for the three por¬ 
tions of the Bha^ya Into which he divides it. There ore coinmEnl- 
arles on this commentary by Parthasaralhi Mi^ snd also fay many 
others. There are also many independent works in this school* which 
is one of the richest in point of literature. The of Sabara- 

svSmin is on the lines of Patanioh's Altth^bM^ya in grammar* with 
on encyclopaedic compass. For sheer inteUcclUDl wealth, Kumarila- 
bhafta's commentaries on them cannot have a rival and his literary 
style too is really grand. So is I he style of Parthasarathi Miiro, his 
commonlalor. In this system we sec some of the best specimens of 
Sanskrit prose style. 

While in die Mitnaihsa the world is taken as eternally dyna¬ 
mic, there is the system of Veddnro in which the phenomenal world 
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goes btick on a a Absolute, The systeia has developed three Schoob, 
Accordlag to one there is only the Absolute that is real, and the 
phenomenal world Is only an appoaraace; even here there are two 
sub-scliools, one bolding that the Absolute itself appears as pheno^ 
menal while the other view is that the Absolute b just there, and 
That The phenomenal is also just there without any real relattotv tq the 
Absolute. There is the other School which holds the phenometml 
world as real, being part of tJie Absolute, being "This" In regard to 
the Absolute that is the "Beyond^. Tills is known as the School of 
Qualified Monism. The third School holds the view that the pheno¬ 
menal and the Absolute are real, and different from each other, the 
.4bsolute being Supreme with the phenomenal as subordinate to it. 

In all the Schools, the basic text is tJte same, the Sutriia of B^a- 
royana. The first School k expouiiod by Sankara in his Bhdft/n, with 
its commentaries called the which covers only a small 

Ijortion of the beginning, and the Bhumori by Vacaspati Mi^. Both 
of them have a large number of commentaries. The interpretatioTi 
of the second School is given by Ramanuja, whose commentary called 
the BM^tt is again commented upon by Sudar^na Bhatfa in his 
i^riito-prafodaifcri. In the third School the exposition is given by 
Madhva w'hose Bhn^a is commented upon and expounded by Jaya- 
tlrtha. In. all the Schools there are many commentaries nnH in- 
dependent works dealing with the subject as a whole or with part,s 
of the doctrine. Sahkara^s style is elegant, while that of RlrnSnuja 
is grand^ Madhva is terse and precLse. 

Buddhism had developed a large number of works it* Sanskrit, 
But just as the works relating to have dwindled down in 

cQu^ of time, to a small number, here also the number of books 
available is very small. Mostly the works relate to Logic, The 
works of Dinnnga and Dharmaklrti are the most prominent in this 
School. A large number of works that are now lost to us In the 
original are pneserv^ed in Tibetan and Chinese translations, and 
attempts are being made to reconvert them into their original Sans¬ 
krit form. There are a few books with a Buddhistic content in 
Sanskrit, and the most important are the Saddftarma-puT^iarifco and 
Lahftiitist{irq. Even the available Buddhistic works in Sanskrit 
have a great importance in literature and in culture. In Jainism 
also there are a few books. The total number of books in the various 
systems Sst too large to be even noticed briePty here. 

Tn the Veda and In all the systems that follow the Vedic path, 
we ^ee the hand of poets in the philosophical doctrines The world 
is the whole, with all the possibilities within the world, without a 
beyond for the world; may be there is a bey^ond for the phenomenal 
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world But that beyond Ls rxot cut oU Erom the phenomenal world, 
which is a manilestaUcra of that Absolute. There is a unity within 
the world, and in its real nature the world la happiness. The world 
is intelligently planned end worked out. If there is sufferings that 
Ls an aberration and not a nature of the world. Experience of the 
world in its tme nature brings happiness. Even what appears ^ 
suffering* as what hi to be avoided, becomes happiness when handled 
by a poet. There is no chance or chaos in the world There is tnlel- 
Hgence behind the world and there is no stage for the world prior to 
the appearance of tntelligerLce. Either intelligence is the soiir<^ 
from which the world evolved or intelligence and the world are pal¬ 
let growths. The world is no hindrance on the Path, the Path being 
within the world with a goal tliat is not also outside of the world. 
It may be that there is no positive happiness at the feel stage in the 
sense in which there is happiness in the life which is intermixed 
suffering’ but cessation of suffering is accepted in all systems. Only 
poets can evolve such a philosophy of happiness in the world It 
is in this way that there is a union of thought with art in Sanskrit 
literature* the thinkers, the philosophers* being the poets. 

<f) REUGION 

Poets produced a rellgionr in India, and that religion still in- 
auences the life of the whole nation, Ttie reUgion branched off into 
various syl^rellgions. But there are certain fundamentals that con^ 
tinued* and the religion never deteriorated into a group of mutually 
persecuting groups resorting to inlmman w^ays and Inhuman 
matruments of fortune to spread and continue the religion of 
Gk>d. The religion that developed in India in those early 
days was not the religion of a single person; it was not the result 
of the LlTumination of a single mdivlduak nor was it the result of a 
man being sent to the earth by God from above to teach humanity 
and to save humanity. The religion of the Vedas is the result of a 
national awakening, The nation developed certain powers of vision 
by which many people could see and understand the true nature of 
the phenomena of the world, seeing the things in themselves instead 
of their external aspects, their surfaces. Among them Yama b 
spoken of as the first to see the Path and other people follow him. 
There were many poets like Atharvan and Ahgiras u'ho were helpers 
of Yama, and Yama had also a brother named Manu to establish the 
religion and the civiUration that arose as a result of this national 
awakening. 

There were gods and Yams met them in the region beyond. 
Voruna was the king and Yama too bns^me king of the higher re* 
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gicrru Stime mortals had already risen to the level of gods and they 
are the Maruts and Lite ^bhus. Angtras became a sort of semi- 
divine beings not a iull god and nol merely a mortal on the earth. 
Ho had his position among the gcds and had his share in the offer¬ 
ings given fay men during the worship, Tlie development of this 
supervision and the establishment of the modes of religious tvorshlp 
and the regulation of the life of the people by the poets like Menu 
ami Ahgiras formed the start of the reiigion of the I^edns. The 
de^ndants of these poets cantlnued the s 3 rsteiTi established by 
their anccstors,^ It was not a reiigion communicated bv a single 
God to a single teacher. It was a religion in which a civilizod nation 
came into communion with tt nation of gods. 

Gods came to the religious ceremonies performed by Ibo people 
nnd_ like honoured and beloved guests^ tiiey were entertained with 
vartoua objects which human beings enjoy, and ihe gods partook of 
them and enjoyed Uic occasion which was associated with music. It 
was a direct assoclaUon of men and gods without the mediation of 
priests. The gods move about In the world, they Icpok after the wel¬ 
fare of the men. They are the guests of men at ceremoniak. The 
main feature of the religious ceremony was the pressing of the 5oma 
plant for extracting the juice and for offering that Juice along with 
' tniJk, curdled milk, lioney and various other articles In 
the Fire. The Fire carried them to the gods* the gods were brought 
to Ike place of the ceremony by the Fire, the gods partook of offerings 
with Fire as their mouth. There were daily rituals, rituals on occa¬ 
sions like the full-moonf and the new-moon and in seasons like the 
Spring and the Halny season, and in particular parts of the year like 
the Spring Equinox. 

Such annual rituala formed occasions for nationil fesUvitv and 
iubilation, at which people from all parts of thecounlry assembled. 
There had been literary, intellectual and poetic competitions* there 
were tournaments like chariot.race* there were amusements like 
music. made friends and young people found ihcir mates on 

such occasions. Merchants came and held markets to make profits. 
Such w-ere the frequent occasions when people from different parts 
of the country met and felt some sort of national unity based on cul¬ 
ture. There were no doctrines, no beliefs that were imposed on the 
people by the priests or by the politicians, and this freedom kept the 
nation also free from disruption into various sects with conflicting 
religious practices and religious beliefs. There was only a national 

reiiglon without a founder without a God* without oriesls, without 
an organised church. 
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A time come when aTucmg some people, killing of animals was 
just a pretest for propitiating a god but really meant to satisfy hun¬ 
ger* and receiving monetary reward became the ehief element in 
such religious rituals. It was at thal time that Buddlia appeared In the 
country; He emphasised llxe life aspect in religion and condemned 
the canml aspects and the worldly gains attached to such dtiials; 
there must also have been growing a tendency to organise a priest¬ 
hood wiiJi its own hierarchy and Its own church. Buddha condEin- 
ned this also. Such tendencies must have been very weak: other¬ 
wise Buddha could not have preached such condemnatiorrs so freely 
against a tendency in the natioiL There arose at that time another 
great teacher. Jinn. Two religions grew op around the personality 
of these two teachers, 

There is nothing in the literary records to show that there tvas 
any sort of feud between the old reiigion and the newly growing re¬ 
ligions'. The new religions appear to have been an exiircssion of the 
general tendencies of the nation. The great change in the people 
was that the national festivities associated with the Vedic ritirahs 
changed their occasion into the rituals In temples that were part of 
the new religion. Instead of Fire and oSering in the Fire and the 
presence of gods at such rituals, gods wore installed in temples that 
were construdod as permanent abodes of gods. For the great annual 
rituals of the Vedic religion* the structures were temporary sheds. 
People assembled from v^ious parts of the country at such ritimls 
in temples. Gradually the Vedic religion of Fixe-offeriiig and the 
Buddhistic and Jain religions of tempie worship got merged into the 
national religion of India. 

It b this religion that is Lo be designated the Classical or Puranic 
religion of India* die feligion that dominates the spirit of die Itilwsos 
and the Purana^. It is the Vedic religion adapted to the change in 
the times. There was a union between the Vedic rituals and the 
religion oi temple worship. The Vedic rituals became confined to 
a part of the nation while Uie temple worship became common to all 
the people. The Vedic gods who appeared at the rituals with their 
chariots and weapons and ornaments and consorts in response to 
the songs of the poets, made their appearance wilh very slight a Hera- 
tions in the temples also in the same form with rich robes and onia- 
menlK, weapons and consorts. The gods continued to receive the 
ofTerings; the difference wa.s only to thb extent that while in the 
Vedic relgion* the offerings were made in the Fires in tlie temples, 
the offerings were presented to the gods abiding in the idols, Rtcli 
food was common to both. 
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The momstexies were Joitied on lo the temples* The Brahma- 
eSrins, those who in the Vedic times lived a special kmd of life look¬ 
ing forward to know tlie Brohmim or the Truth, became the strongest 
advocates of the Vedic rituals siid also adherents of the temple wor¬ 
ship m the form of the ^is or ascetics living in the hermitages [Par- 
nn^nlasj of the suburban gardens. Instead uf the new religion of 
Buddhu and Jma producing conflict and dissensions among the nation, 
thej' became the strongest forces for bringing the nation together 
on a common cultural plaiform, and this was iiossibie because the 
Vedic religion was a religion of the nation, nurtured by poets. The 
Jains kept to their temple worship, while in the other temples, the 
Vedic rituals became an associated Institution though not a part of 
it 


This new religion had three main divisions, the Vi?iiu religion, 
the Siva religion and the SakU or Goddess religion. They were not 
conJlicting religions, they all got on verj' well with triendlineas, 
tolerating each other. Elach of the three religions had developed its 
own literary texts, called the Such literature was accepted 

as a continuation and as a part of the Vedas, Eire and sword and 
dungeons had no place in the national life of the people grouped sepa* 
rately on a religious basis as Siva and Sakti, Within the Vedic 

rituals there was little scope for the development of any art except 
poetry and music. Architecture and sculpture and painting became 
very Important arts within the new religion m temples. The Lte- 
rature relating to the new religion took up these arts as integral 
factors Ln the religion. Music and dancing also became very pro¬ 
minent in the religious festivals in temples; so did drama. Litera¬ 
ture had iu jrosition in the temple religion, similar to its position 
in the Vedic rjtuals, in so far as poets composed songs addressed to 
the gods, and bards recited the hihnsas and PuroTias in the temples 
for the edification of the general public: and at that time education 
Was so Wide-spread and Sanskrit was so very popular among the 
people that the ftitoas and Pui-unos recited at the temples were 
understood by the general visitors to the temples. Since priests were 
hot of great importance and since god was everything, there were 
no si>ecial occasions when all Oic people assembled for worship: 
people went to the te.mple at all limes and had the sight of the god 
in Ihe idol., though at special rituals there was a special crowd of 
vror^ppers also. As a matter of fact, the temples never developed 
a priesthood: the only organisation tliat can be designated a priest¬ 
hood is he Monastic Order, and this is an external factor assimilated 
into the Vedic system: but the temples are direct continuations of the 
Vedic religion with only a slight adjustment. 
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The temples represented the national life and were also symhcN 
lie of the genius of the nation. The temples were nol correctives to 
the sina of life. The gods with their weapons represented the de¬ 
fence of the cotuitry against aggression and against danger to the 
national culture; the gods with their consorts and their sUk-robes 
and jewels and the light and the colour represented the prosperous 
and contented life of the people. The vvorabippeis saw their com¬ 
panions In the gods, Gods were in the temples with their actual 
presence. People had persoital esperienee of such divine presence 
in the temples. People received protection and help and guidance 
frotn the gods in the temples as from national leaders. The poets and 
the devotees sang about such protection and help and guidance re¬ 
ceived from the gods. 

Along W'ith the worship of the gods in the idols, there is another 
Important factor in the religion of temple worship. In the Vedlc 
religion they had the invocations to the various gods in the form of 
Afontras incorporated in the various Vedas. In the religion of the 
temples they had new Mantras or passages for recitation to flare up 
certain powers in the world which would bring in what is desirable 
and which would destroy what is to be avoided. An immense life^ 
rature grew up in the form of various Afantras to be utilised on vari¬ 
ous occasions for various purposes. 

<g> LAW 

Prom the earliest times Indians thought of the World-Law 
(Dharmu) as an objective factor in the world, as an integral factor 
in the world. It has no beginning and it has no originator. It works 
from within itself without a Lord lo control it. This is in contrast 
to the legal systems found in any other country, ancient or modern. 
Even in modem times, though law is not traced bach to a God, law 
is only a convention, something that represents a will. Although 
many tilings were commilted to writing in the Vedic times, there 
was no written code for “the Law of the country"^ among the aspects 
of the World Law*. No one claimed to be a final authority on Law; 
no one claimed to have received and communicated God's Law to 
humanity. Law wos a national system like the religion. It was 
only at a much later stage lliat there arose the need for codification 
of Law, Just as there was I^ogic in India, and rules of debate also, 
though there were no systematised philosophical treatises like the 
Sutrns and further developments, at an early stage, there was also 
Law functioning efficiently without a set of codes of Law wdth £ 
priesthood or & bureaucracy to administer the Law. But vrhen there 
arose Buddhism ami when the funcfamcntals of Law were questioned 
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there was the need to write out the Law; and Apasiamba in his Code 
on Law says that what he was writing was an Interpretation of Law 
based on the Conventions rcurrent among the people] and on the 
activities <of the representative people ^ There was only a World 
Law for religion and a National Law for secular life. There was 
also the mechanical law of the objective world. All together form¬ 
ed Uic Natural Law of the Universe* 

The original texts so far as what may he called the temporal law 
is concerned are in the form of Slitres, the aphoristic prose passages; 
the important ones are by Apasfamba and by Gautama. It is vej^' 
difficult to classify law as i^eligious and temporal; there was no such 
eompartmenifllisatlon in the natiort^s life and what was not in the 
life Cannot be introduced into the Codes. Man and duties^, which 
in many cas^ are related to rituals, matters relsting to social 
etitjuette, various usages relating to moral life and what are usually 
spokeiri of as rehgious life—these formed the main contents of tlm 
Codes. Classification of life according to vocation and accojxling to 
stages in life is found specifically efTecled. Such Sutro texts became 
the basis for later Codes, 

At a later stage* the texts on law were written In the form of 
metrical passages. u£ing generally the brief epic metre of four lines 
in a verse with eight syllables tn a line. The chief among them are 
tJic texts known as S^rifris, of Manu, Yajuavalkya, Para^ra and so 
on. There are many of them and there is a Ibt of important writers 
on law accepted as authority in tradition. itfOTiu Smrft. among them, 
is also n good literature. It is not so much a Code as a lUcraty text 
on Law. Since there had been accumulations, a large number of 
texts being W'ritten on Jaw’, there came a time when some sort of 
Digest Irnd to be wrillen bringing together all the views expressed by 
different writers on various points. This is the further stage in the 
dovelopmcnl of legal literature* They bring togotlier the ^iows on 
the various points that have tti be classified as religious, like gifts to 
the great pc^Je, places of pilgrimage, calendar with holidays and a 
vai‘iety of rituals beside the civil law. 

The great value of Indian legal literature for the world is the 
development of the doctrine of Law being an objective and eternal 
factor irt the universe. It was never made; it wag never a gift from 
a God. When Buddhism developed the doctrine that only Buddha 
knew the Law mid that he gave us the Law. there grew up a com¬ 
promise formula in India that God taught the Law to the great Sages. 
Even if in some systems of thought there is a view that God created 
the Law, it is only the language form that is meant and not the reality 
called the law*. Tlje Itihdjfojf and the Pura^wis contaiti much that is 
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Low, an<i they loo ofe rcco^nij^ed ^ authority in Low as the Legal 
Codes. 


{hi ASTnOAOMY 

Wo kriow the origin of poetry, religion and philosophy, and also 
of Law in India. Tlie development of sueh aspects of the national 
culture was the result of the reaction of the external objective world 
on the highly developed Internal powers of man in the country, in 
tlie case of ilrunomy we are nut sure whether the urge came from 
a desire to know the truth about the changing and moving world. 
Bright bodies like the sun and the moon and tlte stars move In Ihe 
heavens, and such movements produce some effect on the life of m^ 
by way of the shift from day to night and by wey of the clianges in 
Uie seasons. The investigation might have started through a desire 
to know the how and the what of such movements and the conse¬ 
quential changes. It may be. as well, tlmt the people had to per¬ 
form gome ceremonials and the calculations of such movements and 
tbeir Inter-relations provide man wrilh certain measures for deter¬ 
mining the days of such ceremornals at convenient intervab. ^Vhat- 
ever it is, even in those early times. Indians had made certain very 
accurate 'calculations relating to the movements and their bearing 
on man and his life* Ko other nation has been able to prepare a 
calendar that can stand by the aide of the Vedic calendar for width 
and accuracy. 

The earliest work on astronomy found in India is what ia now 
called the V'edanga-jyoti^. the astronomy as an amiiliary to the 
Vedas It lias come in two recensions. They had a solar-cmn-lunar 
year with tw^ve months cadi. There was a difference of eleven 
days in the year between the two calendars, and to keep up the 
parity, they added another month to the lunar year every three 
years, and there were ftequent corrections to make up for any other 
differences. They knew the two halves of the lunar month and they 
knew also the movement and position of the sun and the moon among 
the conslellulion. They knew the phenomenon called the precession 
of the equinox, which produced a disturbance in the position of the 
sun among the consteUotions on the day of the vernal equinox. They 
started the year with the vernal equinox, and the correction for the 
change of the position of the sun among the constellations was effect¬ 
ed bv changing the month In the beginning of the year as the sun 
moved from one constellation Vo the next. Thus there are indications 
to show that at some stage, the year started with the month when the 
suti w'as In Sirius at the time of tlw vernal equinox, and it shifted to 
the month when the sun was In Orion and Plaids. The present Mian 
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calendar was fixed when the sun was in Aries al tiie time c»f vernal 
equinox, ^ow it iias shifted further ba.ck:, and yet the indiau calen¬ 
dar has not been revised. The jseople could calculate the seasons 
according to the position of the sun among the constellatiojis. Thus, 
the solar and the lunar year and the siderlal and the seasoutd year 
were all brought within a single system of calculation, making neces- 
Eory corrections when tlie positions of the sun and of the moon chmtg- 
ed among the constellations. 

Although the planets were known, they do not seem to have had 
any place in tlie preparation of the calendar. The Greeks had been 
developing some calendar In the West. Tliey had the calendars of 
the Middle East people; there is no evidence to show that they liad 
the Indian calendar also with them when they developed their own 
astronomy. Scholars do not accept such an obligation. India had 
contact with the Greeks from very early times. Kalidasa speaks of 
the Vavano (Ionian, l.e., Greek) girls as body-guards of kings and 
os their armoury-keepers, in the ,$dkuntaki and in the Fikramor- 
uniiyfl. He speaks of the Yavana gtrls addicted to drinking wine, 
in his Ko^huuamia. In the Kutimrasufn&luioa he uses a Greek term 
Jimitra, which must be Diametron, A great sage Atri says that 
the Greeks t Yavanas) are foreigners and yet the science of astro¬ 
nomy was well established among them, and that they too deserve 
as much honour as sages of the Vedic culture' this passage is given 
by Varahamihira, a great astronomer of the sixth century A.U., as a 
citation from Atri 

Aiya Bhaia is one of the greatest astronomers In India. He 
gives his date as about the last quarter of the fifth cenlury. He wrote 
a short work in three sections, which contains wonderful theories 
and calculations, besides many others, of which only two small works 
survive. The daily and annual movements of the earth, the relBUon 
of the movement of the moon to the movement of the earth, the shape 
of the earth, the size of the earth, the nature of eclipse and various 
other points are dealt with in his work- We do not know whether 
he was acquainted with the points in Kepler's Law of Motion or 
Newton's Calculus, In the way in which the points are dealt with 
by the later scientists of the West. Buf he knew the facts In the 
universe. Varahamihira la the next great astronomer. He speaks of 
five systems known to himr one Is which must be the s^'s- 

tem current In Rome and Asia Minor. His date is in the beginning 
of the sixth century. Another Eysictn relates to Pflulisia, which mu3t 
be Faultis. Both must be foreign. He aLso speaks of three Indian 
systems. He has also his own system in his work called the 
Siddhautu^ the systeirt of the Sun-god. 
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In Vaj^iuulhir^i wu get a liirge number of Greek tenus, There 
4 irc Greek terms eorre5|>onding lo the twelve of the zodiac^ 
There iicie nu^ny more. This shows Ids close ecquuinumce with Greek 
aslrunoniy. The Indinn mind had been ever tolerant; they weh 
coined knowledge from ail sides and nes'er entertained any prejudice 
ogainst things LiiaL came from among the foreigners, and they 
acknowledged their indebtedness with gratitade. About Indian prt^- 
per names, we are not at aU sure. Wc do nut know ii Ary a is the 
name of llie astronomer and whether Varehamibim was an Indian 
name. He might have been called Ary a because he wrote his work, 
jn Arya metre ffour lines with metre calculated by quantity, the 
ftrsL and the third lines having three feet of four moms and the 
second and the fourth havdig Bve feel, with one defective foot in 
the second having only two niorns and two defective feet in the 
fourth as one foot of two moras and one fool of one momIt is not 
Qt all unlikely that he was so called because he fixed the year with 
Aries as the first month In the year. Varahamihira may be the com¬ 
bination of two Palhavi nsmes Barham and Mihir /Vrtragbna and 
Mitra in the Vedas I. It is just a speeulatlonx 

Varabamihira was followed by great aslronomera like Brahma* 
gupta of the seventh century with bis SphiifO-^iddMHta and Xhcj.t^n- 
kHddyalto, and Shiskaracatya witii his S^iddhdTJtn^^ironiflJn, in Ihc 
T-U'elflh century. Another ancient name known is that of Lalla; King 
Bboja of Dhara is also a great asUonomer. There are commentaries 
on Arya Bhata and Varahamihira and Bhaskara later. But no great 
progress has been made. 

In the field of astronomy^ the contribulion of India to humanity 
ta really grewt. The system of writing numbers in decimal colirmns 
with a sero is a product of the Indian mind. Even now the numbers 
used in wTiting are known as Arabic numerals since it ts through 
tbo Arabs thal the West got the system. India w-as in contoct W'ith 
the regions where the Arabic language was prevalent, and some of 
I he books on astronomy boar the name of Tajika, w'liat relates to 
Taj I or Tazj which is another name for Arabia, Various facts in 
arithmetic and algebra and geometiy and trigon tune try were known 
to the ancient Indians. Tliey knew the relation between the cir- 
cumference and the diameter of a circle and abn their relation to a 
EocLnr or a chord or an arc in a circle. They knew the relation between 
angles and sides in a figure, the theorem known as the Pythiignrcan 
theorem* Many algebraical formulas were also known to them* They 
knew the square roots and the cube roots and various relations bet¬ 
ween numbers. They calculated the value of what is now* represent¬ 
ed by the Greek letter ir. w'hich is the relation betw-een the diameter 
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and Uie cixcumferertce of ji circle. They had cerrecUy calculated the 
leiifitii of a year in terms of the ugmber of days and also the length 
of a lunar day and a lunar mcnith; they knew the exact precession 
of the equinox. The motions of the planets were also calculated by 
them. They knew that there is a variation in the movements of the 
planets^ and they could note doivu only the mean movement, sitiec 
the actual movement cannot be noted down. Though there lias been 
no correction of the calculations for the last 800 years, a till the 
formulae they applied for various calculations [cmain true even now 
with only negligible errors, 

Varahamihira is also the father of astrology in India, There 
must have been astrological works and astrological science before 
him. But his work called the Srhaj^jdtofca (the Great Horoscope) is 
the standard work on the subject. Perhaps in this name, the word 
Jataka=Horoscope is the Pahlavi word Zadek. It deals with the horo- 
scope: the woik is also called the Herd, which shows its Greek in¬ 
fluence. There is no astrologj' in the Vedic tradition, The seasons 
and the days determined by the relative position of the sun and 
the moon among the constellation formed the sole basis for the deter¬ 
mination of the days for performing various rituals. For no ritual 
was a good day caleulated nor a good hour during that day, on the 
basis of the position of the sun and the moon among the planets, 
and planets had no influence on the life of a pel^^oe. For marriage 
the horoscope of ihe two parties were not compared. What arc called 
the horoscope and good day and good hour and also influence of the 
planets on the life of the ijeopio have no references in the Vedic lite¬ 
rature and rituals and practices based on the Vedtut, They all came 
into the life of the people as social practices without any sanction 
from the texts relating to Vedic life. There are varJuus aspects of 
life iiial are related to astrology in general There is the belief in 
a "writing on the skull" hy Providence about what the persoii is 
destined to experience in his life, lliis "Fate"' is a very late arrival 
into the life of mac in India, There are auspicious moments to be 
calculated for all actions and when the action has a major position 
with a touch of religion, like the naming ceremony, first feeding, 
initiation to study and marriage, the moments are known as good 
Mtihurtoj. But people began to calculate good moments for practi* 
cally every activity like starting on a journey and starting ngricuU 
ture or any business. "Oius, the seience of calculating good momciits 
has tw*a divisions, one rebtlng to AfuJulna and the other to lime in 
general. Tlien there are omens of various kinds; particular birds 
flying, sound of birds and beasts, direction of wind and all sorts 
of events were understood to portend some further turn of events. 


miscellaneous LTrEHATURE 


Along wllh astrology must b« considered the vast literature relating 
lo such subjects too. Then there is the science of palmistry. 

Astrology and all the associated sciences mentioned above came 
to India from outside of the Vedic culture. The Vedas do not give 
any indication of ihe beliefs and practices included in those sciences. 
One cannot be sure if they came from outside India or from within 
India w-here in some other part and in some other cullune such sub¬ 
jects had been developing. It may be Dravidian in origin. But when 
once it came Into the life of the people following the Vedic Path, the 
science expanded into an immense area. Tliere is a very extensive 
literature in all such subjects* and spemlly is this the case with 
astrology proper. Astrology became a science* developtid out of be¬ 
liefs and practices. On the associated subjects also there is a wealth 
of literature in Sanskrit, 

(1) medicine 

Like astronomy, medicine is also a very ancient science in India. 
The Vedic texts are full of infotmaUon about medicines* developed 
as a real science. Later on the science became a subsidiary Veda, 
called the Ayiirocdo (Lilc-Vcdn). Herbs had medicinal values; water 
had the same medicinal value, Somo gave cure from diseases and 
bestowed long life. The twin gods called Aivins vrere physicians 
and the god Rudra had a thousand medicines [Bhe^nje), 
related to water iJala$ah Cutes were effected through Afantros 
Isacred passages’?* There must have been some kind of surgical pro^ 
cesses current at that time. 

Mfliiidne is not given a place among the six auxiliaries for the 
understanding of the Vedas, in so far as It bad nothing to do with 
the study of the Vedas; its place was In the perfonnattce of the Vedic 
rituals, and in life in general. A healthy body Is necessary to func¬ 
tion in a healthy civic life. That was the principle* and one who has 
not got a good body cannot perform the rituab effectively. There is 
no Vedic text on the subject, though much information about the 
subject Is included in the available Vedic texts: that shows that the 
subject had been developed even at that time. The earliest texts on 
Ihc subject ore the Carafto and the Sitsrula and the former has been 
translated into the Pahlavi language in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era, As a matter of fact, the name of the former does not 
seem to he Sanskrit; it may be the Pahlavi word Carefc, Both the 
books deal with the complete science of medicine. Daily life. Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology, Diagnosis* Treatment of diseases. Medicines 
and \^riou5 branches like Maternity and Ophthalmology and Dis¬ 
eases of children and Poison cure-all such subjects are brought 
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into the compass of the book. I’he most popular work on the sub¬ 
ject is ihc A^tiAfja-hrdatfa of Vagbhatii. This last Is one of the best 
poems in Sanskrit apart from its scientific value At a bter fiate, 
a large number of works have been written on the subject, both on 
general medicine and aUo on specialised fields, 

^1) LEXICOGRAPHY 

This is another subject that had received the attention of the 
scholars in India even from the earliest tunes. The iVirufctn of Yaska 
which is one among the sis auiiiliary subjects for the study of the 
Vedfls, IS in the form of explanations of a collection of words. There 
are three parts in that collection; one deals with synonyms and ano* 
ther with isolated words that need interpretatlori, while the third 
coasists of the names of gods. This text is the basis for later lexi¬ 
cons. There must have been many other works of the kind, and it 
may be that the text of Yaska ulone survived as It superseded alJ 
other works in quality. 

At a later stage a large number of works on lexicon arose in the 
language. The most SmiKirtanf among them is the AT^maHne/flnuM- 
sana (Treatise on the Nouns and their Genders). The work b in 
three Booksi but the contents arc different from the contents of the 
three divisions of the lexicon in Yaska's IVirukta, In the first Book 
things in Heaven and Atmosphere are taken up and things in the 
earthly region are taken up In (he second Book, The tliird Book con¬ 
tains miscellaneous topics. ThLs work has become the standard book 
on lexicographj'. There must iiave been many earlier works^ since 
the author says that he has collected together all informaticti avails 
able in earlier works, Many W'Orks w'erc also written a I a later 
stage. The work is really important not merely on account of its 
comprehensive nature and thoroughness, but also for its literary 
value. It is really wonderful that a work of poetic value could be 
written on lejdco^aphy, A unndc to the use of the work is given in 
the beginning, which cannot be excelled for brevity and precision. Iti 
tile body of the book there arc various explanations of the ■meanings 
of words, that are renlly poetic. 

The general plan Is to give the many words together as syno- 
nyms. But in the third Book different meanings of the same word 
are also given. Tliere were other works in imitation of this work. 
And there arose also a targe number of works in which llie many 
meanings of the same word ore given. There are also works dealing 
with lexicography of mKiital terms and Prakrit words, i.e. words in 
the colloquial form of the language. 


MTSCCU-ANEOUB UTEKATUBE 

, (k) GENERAL 

i. Politics 

Something Uke ft politicia science hud been developed in India 
even from the earliest times. But the literature is mther small, which 
has come dovm to us. There b a wealth ot Inforniaiion relating to 
the subject oi the political orgamsaiton of the Jjfttiort But they are 
rather scatlere<l in a variety of works relating to other subjects and 
ihcy are not collected together into single books. Such single 
ore not many. The organisation of the people into a State under a 
uovemmenl with the Head of the State, his prerogatives and Umita- 
lions. the need for an organised goverttmeni. hereditary and el^l^ 
Heads of the State, pet>ple^5 consent for the Head of the Stale to 
occupy that positton, ijeople's representatives, army, depart¬ 

ments of the government and their heads* village and other oca 
ordunbalions^ revenue, expenditure, tmde and industiy, general we - 
fare and pubUc health, crimes and punbhmenls* dmnages and tnaK- 
ing good losses through theft and other factors, war and peace, rules 
of warfare, mter-sltte relations—much information on a , 

subjects Uke the abo^^. coining under what may be called Politics 
in its widest sense induding different rides of gnomics are a^d- 
able in different sources like the tTedos. the rtiha-sflfl and the um. 
and in >'arious Btererj- works. But they have not been 
lected and classified and presented in an orderly form. The tew 
books available as separate works are the ^rthasSsira of Kaulilya, 
supposed to be the Prime Minister of Candragupta who was a cam 
temporary of Alexander, its version In ft metrical form called 
rCaTUDUdjalcivU'^irisara and 

ii. Lone 

Love Is one of the most important emotions describe^ in the 
literature of the Sanskrit language. Even gods come withinJJe 
sphere of love, and such a tradiUon goes back to the Veto This 
subject has been separately treated in 3 book caUed the Komn- 
&mrtx fScience of T*ave) by ViUyaysna, who is a great sage. This 
has a commentary' called Jai/amanpalo attributed to Sankaracarya. 
the founder of the Monistic School of Vedanta. He was an ascetic 
from his boyhood. Whatever the authenticity of the aulhorahip of 
the works, it Is worthy of note that in tradition the text is 
buted to a great sage and iLs commentary tn an ascetic who joined 
the Order as a boy. There is its metrical version called Roti-rctoyn. 
There are a few more lM>nks like the JVflijariisnrutMva on the subject. 
The subject-matter of the original text Is much more interesting 
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tKan its authorship. After some general considerations, there is the 
second chapter on sexuat processes, and here even homo-sexmil reb- 
tions are described in detail. The position is that even if one takes 
to practices that arc objeclionable, It is better to do them in some 
specific order so that some good results are obtained. It does not 
mean that In so far as a process is described in a scientific work. It has 
the approval as what may be doner it is just like the treatment of 
cooking dog^s flesh in the work on cookery. How to approach a 
maiden and how to approach another personas wife arc the subject, 
matter of two more chapters and then there is a chapter on the eon. 
duct of '^Accessible Women” {Ve£y|i> followed by certain medidnat 
and Mantra prescriptions meant for success in love adventures. All 
these are described by a great sage, and that shows the freedom from 
prejudice, and the tolerance of the ancient Indian people. The work 
is wortliy of study for certain psychological problems dealt with in 
it. 


Ut Wines 

Preparation of various kinds of wine is another subject in which 
there must have been a large number of books. There b a chapter 
in the the work on Medicine, in which the proper 

mode of drinking wine is described in so far as w-hat is wT'Ong is 
drunkenness and not drinking, and such a mistake is duo to drink¬ 
ing wine in the wrong way; In the Thedas, various religious cere¬ 
monies are performed with alcohol, along with, or in ihc place nf, the 
of the Soma plant. Alcohol was freely used in various fom^ of 
religious worship even In the Classical retigiom, especially in the 
Sakti form of worship. Most of the works are lost and we know of 
them mainly from citations and allusions. 

iv. Toilctfe Articlcj 

Ladies used to apply to their bodies creams and pastes and 
powders, and preparation of such articles for toilEtte purposes f(™ed 
the subject-matter for a volume of literature Even here, the actual 
works are mostly lost, more than m the case of the works relating 
to the preparation of wines. Names of books are known from refer¬ 
ences. and even some passages are cited by others. Preparation and 
use of such articles formed one of the most important arts in ancient 
times, and in the palaces and in the households of rich people, speciai- 
isls were employ^ for the purpose, A reference to what ought to 
have been in Hhasa's drama, the Snapfiaensaeadaifc, shows what 
importance was attached to this art of toilette in those days. It is said 
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that when the king saw the face of the second queen decorated wUh 
a msfk, he knew that his first queen, the daughter of llie Avatili 
king, was still alive. Ko one other than that queen could make such 
a mark. 

iv* Coofceri/ 

Cookerj’' is another art that was raised to a high level among 
the upper class of the people. Here also there must have been a large 
number of works. There are references to various kinds of prepa¬ 
rations with vegetables and also meat. As n matter of fact, Hhixrata 
In his work on dramaturgy equate.^: the delectability In the dramatic 
art to the delectability in cooking. 

V, A Feta More 

Agriculture, horticulture, water'divination, irrigation, training 
and treatment of horses and elephants and many subjects relating to 
agriculture and various avocations are dealt with in various books. 
Sorne are available, hut not many. When the nation hod life and 
grow-th there were many subjects too that W'Ore developed among 
the nation. But ii stage of decadence set In. and all such works are 
now lost to us. 

VJ, Burglary 

A wonderful work is what relates to burglary, I wonder if any 
nation wrote on tlic science and art of theft. In the drama of ^Sudraka 
named the Mrcchokafiko there is reference to the science of burglary 
and its author, and the character named ^rv'ilaka refers to them 
and applies the rules in his act when he went to burgle the house 
of the hero. DoiiakiiTTuiracarita of Dandle- the prose romance, also 
mentions some tvorks and authors. One book justifying theft if it 
is for taking away wliat the rich have and for making proper use 
of it, bos been discfjucred and has been published in the Adyor 
Library series, named Dharntn-cfluryti-raaayona, 

There is no subject under the sun oti which something has not 
been written in Sanskrit, The people in genera!, and the imellectuals 
especially, were so very' sclentlflcfllly minded that they could not 
think of virtuosity as a bar to the scientific investigation of any 
subject. Every subject Is o subject and must be dealt with in science. 
Is there something that is worthy of being scientifii^ally treated? 
This is the only question that they had to consider when they took 
up 0 subject. Religious beliefs and social conventions had their 
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limils within the drditmry iife of the people and did not WtJon 
with the intellectual life of the people. When they take up a sub¬ 
ject, they treat it with a thoroughness even in the very nunutest de¬ 
tails, unknown among any other nation m ancient days. They kept an 
open mind, nothing being precluded as not a fit subject for scientific 
treatment from the religious point of view, A treatment in a book 
do^ not mean that the subject is also prescribed as a factor in the 
national life. There is full freedom of the intellect, there is complete 
absence of any prejudice regarding the subjecls and their treatmenL 

Sanskrit has ^ the value as the record of the achievements of the 
greatest nation which the world has seen. The nationi was great and 
the language had a rich growth when other sndent nations had been 
starting on their journey; the nation and the language continues with 
youth and virility when old nations have died cut and when new 
nations are coming up with their literatures and wth their civiliza¬ 
tions. No language had the same continuous growth for such a long 
jjeriod which Sanskrit had; in point of comprehensiveness and width, 
no ancient language comes anywhere near Sanskrit. It was the 
national language of India nnd it continues so. It was the language 
from which other nations in liie ancient world received illumination. 
It moulded and guided and controlled the life of the naUon and that 
function is still carried out by the language with its rich Literature. It 
is the only '"NalloiiBl Indian Language" spread in the whole country 
and accepted in the whole country. It is not like Greek and Latin; 
there is no comparison between the language of the other ancient 
nations and Sanskrit, It was in the beginning; it was ever in the 
course and it is there even now. It is a living language; it is full of 
vigour; it will never decay. Indian.'? have been great because 
Sanskrit^ was great, and Sanskrit was great because Indians were 
great. Sanskrit Is the greal language of a great nation. 




NOTES 


(The figures within brackets alter the page numbers refer to the 
paragraphs on the pages. If a page starts in the middle of a para¬ 
graph, that will be considered as the first for the page, the earlier 
portion being the last on the previous page), 

n. THE VEDAS 

Page 91 1). There can be no agreed solution of the problem of 
the date of the Vedas; 1 have given the main issues in sub-section v 
on P. 45 ff. 

Page 9l2). The divisions are given in detail in V'edos, Ch. I. 

Page 0l3). The divisions are given as ten Books 1017 

poems and 10472 verses. There are II more poems in the Eighth Book 
I from 49 to 59). Tlie aboVe numbers do not include these poems. 
In ancient indices, there are also given the number of half-verses, 
words and so on. There is another division into vm (Octa¬ 

ves) and each such As^aka is again divided into eight Adhydyi^ 
(Chapters), containing on the whole 2006 Vargas (Groups). This 
latter division is only for the purpose of study, as the first division 
into Books is not an equal one; here the parts are more or less of 
the same size. Even in the division Into Books, there is another divi¬ 
sion of the Books into .4nu»dkos, the total number of such AnuMas 
being 95. See Rgt^eddnukramanl for further details. 

Page 10(2). See Vedas Ch. IV, The Rgveddnnkrttmani too 
gives various interesting facts about the authors, in Book V. The 
seven poets are Grtsamada, Vi^’amitro, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, 
Vasistha and Kaijva, for the seven Books from II to Vlll. But in the 
latter part of Book VIH. members of other families too make their ap¬ 
pearance; yet the Book is known os belonging to Kanva, 

Page 1113). The metres are analystd in the ^gvedanukramani. 
Book Vn. The subject matter has also been dealt with in the last 
Chapter 'XITl of the ^gveda Pretiiakhya of ^unaka. in the preli¬ 
minary part of the Sart'anukramani of Katyayana and in the Vidana- 
sutras. Pihgala’s Chondooiciti is supposed to be the Vedic treatise 
on metres; but it deals also with the Classical metres. 

Page 13(3). Tlie entire problem of metres is being worked out 
and the metres are being arranged by me according to their prosodial 
features, taking note of the lines and the construction of the verses. 

tfsa 
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Page H^3}. Thiis in the half-verse; agnim Tfe purohifiirn yajf- 
fttTij^dni i L 1.1), Ihe word yafnxjey® js taken along wHh 
finijom and not with punokifam. AItJiough takes the word 

along with purohitant. the two Madhavas take the worth in their 
order and so they get connected with devam ftvijam. Similarly in the 
half-verse tisro dydvaJt i^amtur difd upaitha eko yama&ya bftyrHiie 
vird^t il, 35.) there is no euphonic combination between the final of 
the first line and the initial of the second line: to a\^oJd the hiatus, the 
last pliable in the flisi line is nasalised, tn the majority of cases, 
there is found such euphonic combination effected in the SariihUrf, 
though the metres require that ihtn- be kept apart. Titus in the 
half-verse, hirant/at/Ffin saniM raflieno efero ydt\ bhttuondni puiyan 
1 1. 35,), there must be the long a in the beginning of the second line, 
though that is merged in the final i! of the first line; otherwise the 
second line will have only 10 syllables. 

Page 15(21'. A Pragatha is a unit nf two verses in which the 
first verse Is either a BrhatT or a Kokubh and the second is a Safo- 
bj-hetT. The Echeme will be: BrhatT? four lines of 3. B, 12, S. and 
5oiobrha£i four lines of 12, 8, 12, B, KnfetibJj,' three lines of S, 12, 8. 
and 5aiobrhofT; four lines of 12, S. 13, fl. The ^^gtJed:tt^lllkramfltt^ 
says that there are other combinations also in a Pragdthfl. Another 
combination is: MoftiS-bjrhs'tK* five lines of 8. 8. 8, 3, 12. and Mabd- 
itatobrhan: five Uties of 12, 8. 12, 8. 8. The Pragkthas are fountl 
mainly in the Eighth Book and that Book Is s1:so known as the Pm- 
gtffha Mawdafa. 

Page Comparison with o ohariot: IrRcm slomam orftete 

jdtnnedase mfhnm irn sdm meliomd mani^j/J ^1-94-1). 

Comparison with cutting the gmss^ nasatydbhgdm bafhir ipa 
pra nplje stoma iyarmy ubhrit/eua ndtari 11-116-1). 

Page 15i4). Yaska makes this distinction, (dt h-ii>idiid rc^b 
parok^afcrrdii pm(^a?;fcifcTfd;* ndhT^tmiki/aif rn iVH-l) 

Page 16i2), TIic poem beginning with; indmsira nu itirytiTii pra 
vocam (1-32) may be taken as a ballad song. The poems in the 
longer metres may be taken as sonnets in form. Thus Atijogatf, the 
shortest of the longer metres, has the scheme of 12, 12, 12, 8. 8, in 
five lines, and APdhjd*. the longest of them, has the scheme of 12, 12. 
8. 8. B, 12, 8, 8. with eight lines. For the various metres, see the 
Rgyeddn^ckrammif. Book VI and notes. The important dialogue 
poems are Yama and Yarn! (X-10), Indra, IndrduT and Vj^kapi 
iX-86) and Pururavas and Urva» (X-95). Waiting of a gambler 
rX-14), IVedding (X-BS), Philosnphlcal ixiems fl*164b (X-81. S2, 
90, 121 and 139'. For the philosophical poems see The Poef-Philo* 
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gophers oj the j^guetia^—V^e<fic ond pre-Vcdie and Asya Vaiaa^i/a 
Hymii, 

Pige 16H)- Tbe po<*tn M64 swim to have been recited by the 
poet Dirghatomas sitting before the Altar* See Introduction to 
ydmmiya Hi^win. Nearly all the poems in Book II have the 
closing refrain, bj-/iad iiadema vtdaihe atiolra^. 

Page i7(3h The entire material available in the ^i/usda to 
judge the literary qualities of the Vedic poetry b being worked 
up into a book by me. 

Page 18(31. Se Vedas (Ch, XIj* 

Page 19(11 and (2h See Vedas iCh. VI), 

Page 19i3^ Marub are like bfidc-groomsi i^rd itm iV-80-4), 
b like a young lady groomed by her mother: tnatprif^fetia 
yo^ (1-123*11). 


Page 20(3). Varna saw the path (or the tot time: ymno fio 
gdtum prathuTno pit*edo (X-14-2), ublid rajdna suadhoy^ ma- 
dantc yamam poiyaii roru^m co devam (X-14-71 Angiraaes are 
in heaven with Yama: Yamo afiyirohhih <X*l4-3). Vor gods in gene¬ 
ral, sec Vedas iVlJ, where more detaib are given* 

Page 21 (2 V, For Nature in the see Vedas fCb, X), 


Page 22(2'* For stories in the (ipiffida, see Vedas ICh. IX), 

Page 23«31 The point has been dealt with in Vedm (Ch, I, tv, 
P. 7 

Page 24i4). Books XV and XVI arc in prose. 

Page 25(4,1. Three Vedea are meant: BrahnidJro yosyam arcanty 
jrybhi^ samna yapun;idsk, yuTyante yosyant rttljoh soniam tndrayo 
patcyc (XU-1-3B), 

Page 28(2 L The poUlical poems are of special interest. 

Page 29(2), The Ode on the Mother Earth (XH-lh 


Page 32(3), The Purnfircifta contains size Prap^lhafcaa, divided 
into Poems as: 


Prapathaka 

No. of Poems 

Prapathaka 

No, of Poems 

I 

10 

IV 

10 

II 

10 

V 

10 

III 

10 

VI 

& 


An analytical table is given in the edition of Sama Veda with two 
commentaries from the Adyor Library, at the end. Bay ana adopts 
the text os consbUng of hve Prapdi^iaka*. The First Book relates to 
Agni, Books n to IV to Indra and the last Book to Soma Pavamana. 
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"piis is by wlmt b caJlcd tht Atohj/c wliich coiitMuis 

live Do^i^s or of ten verses. Then there ijs the MoJwnojnni 

witli ten \*ers«3. The Utrororcifca eontains 21 Chapter^i or Ariiiya- 
pojj. each Chapter contaitis o. fow puerus esch consisting of & few 
T»cos or groups of three verses. 

Page 33i2jfl:. The Blttcfc Ynjuroeda b divided into seven 
Books and each Book into further subdivbions. The While ya;ur- 
veda, b divided Into Chapters, the last being the ladodffyopcrRTfaA 
There is a view that among these^ only the first 18 ore genuine and 
original and that the rest came later. The duel topic of the Tcjar- 
i;eda b the Soma Ydgu and its modifications like the Hfijcrttyo. and 
with associated minor rituals like the ^rew and the FoU Sacrifices 
and the preparation of the Fire AHar. The Kofftaka Souihita con¬ 
tains five Books. They are called 1. fthiniko. U Madhyatnika, 111. 
Onnikn and V. A^onoiedMdi^cnuvoca^innC Book. IV named YajyS* 
nuvdkya is mendtined as included in the first three Books. These 
tliree contain 4D Chapters on the whole and the last contains 13 
Chapters, in the Afaljrrdyaiii there are three Books witli a 

Supplement. The first three are Adima, Aftidh 3 /d and Upori and the 
last b given as fChifa, Tliey contain 11, 13, 16 and 14 Chapters reff- 
pectivdy. All the recensions star: with be fiki; but there arc varia* 
tioiis ev'en in the beginning. Thus the Mflierdyavi begins: tt?a 

snhftatat/a vapuvn si ha detH) t?a/i saoir^ pr^rpo^/otu *re^ihatdma|/a 
fcormane. The Kd^haka has: ivotje lud slJiopdt/aoas 

stfio detjo uttii. savin prarpayam .frc^tFiatarndyn fcanTia»*c, Thb is how 
the others too start. The difference between the and the 

Afudkypudina of the White ynjuroedn is very slight. 

Page 38<3jfr, I have dealt with the problems relaling to the 
Cfponisad.t in the book Some Aspects of Education in Andc-nt fndia. 

Page 42«3», Y^ka cites Vcdic passages as Atra fiigainabT etc. 
and the Brahmona as fti pi/iidyatc, etc. 

Page 43! 3h f/rn praf/iastfci i|i praihapati. where t/nt pmHiasim 
b the Mantra and Jli pratfiayati b Its explanation, through its ap¬ 
plication. in die Brfikmfliia. 

Pago 4ni 3 I Preface to Vol. IV of the edition of Saya^, re¬ 
produced in Vol. IV of the second edition: here Max Muller elabo¬ 
rates hb %4ews first expressed in his History of AJicient ^ansjbnt 
Literature and replies the criticisms of scholars like Weber and Whit¬ 
ney. 

Page 4a!4l Sec Tilak's Orion and The Arctic Flame of the 
Vedas; hb first calculations are revised in the second book. 



NOTES 


Page 46 i2}L Keith kt bis /leligiim ujid Pfato^oplty of iJic 
Vcdas, and WinlerniU uv his History of give a 

good account of Uic various dieorics and nandes ot calculations, My 
own view is given in yedui. 

Page 4013j* See ihc Vcdic pass^ge^ catpori t’dfc poriadt^ 
poddai icni cidwr i/rdhiaafid ye suha (rini uihicfi nci*.’ 

gayoati rurlytmi oaco mnttuityu oudattii (RV, 1-164-13 i. See Asya 

Page 49(1 )h tit a tridi ptidyaft tia dntinrao ndenn* uta ^T5a^ jinrvon 
Tta sptoty erwm. iifo tcaanmi tanyam viso^re pocyttr u^t* 

suiidsih iR. V. K-T1-4J Jifejutiioanta^t ItaniavcrttraJ.! sakimyo mauo- 
jaueyu o^emd bahhilcu^. St/iighiMita iipoiuifc^nsit It twe tirade too 
sadtuu a fve dadj'sJ'c The puLnts are made clear in Tifii 

Poet Phtlo.'Jopihei-s of The JJtsrvcda, 

Page 49(2). The point is taken up in Yaska's JVirukfa 1-16 IT. 
Also ill the MlmdmstT Siitras ff- There is the reference to the 

Axed order of w^ords in this context: fiiyafoiMCoyufe'loyafi in the 
.Virtikfo and udfcyoniyfliniltin the x^nuiiriad. They take it only in the 
ritualistic setting. 1 feci that the original intentian was 
that poetry ceases to be poetry if I tie wonls and their orders are 
changed and that this is a principle in literary crlUcism orlgLnally, 
which become a ritualistic point laicr, 

SELULT BXBUtXlRAPHY 

1, Hmory of Ancieaf San^Icrii Literature by Max Muller, 

2. Preface to Mox Muilcr^s editimi ol the i2iyt?cda with Sdymia's 
Bb^ya. 

3. Hbtory of SOTisfcrit Litcrotiire by A. A, Macdonell lUiia is a 
complete history; yet it is mainly useful for the Vedic Part 
which covers a major portion). 

4, History <j/ Snnsltrif Literature by Maurice Wintornitz^ VoL I. 

а. The Vednt by Or. C, Kunhan Raja. Andhra University. 

б, Vedic Mythoiopi/ by A. A. MacdonelL 

I , Religion and Philosophy of riic Vedo^ by A. 3. Keith in tivo 
Volumes. 

8, Orimi by B. G Tilak. 

9. Arctic Home of thff Fedos by B. G. Tilsk. 

10. Hisiory mtd CbUufc of the Indian People^ VoL L Vedic Age, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavanj Bombay. 

II. Rgtjpddnufcrfloiaa^ o/ ModJHtoa, son, of FeAka^rpn. the Mad¬ 
ras University fSanEkrit). 
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12, Asya Vamo^i/a edltod by Dr. C» Kunhan Raja, 

Ganesb and Co.. Madras^ 

IZ. of Education w india, Adyar Library Series. 

14, Poet Philosophers of the ^gveda—Vedic and Pre*Wdic, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Haja. Ganesh and Co.., Madras. 

15. Hinory of Indian Philosphy by S. Hadliakrlshnaa 

Ip. A:idcril indici by R, C, Majiimdar. 

17* ^acriJicK in the Vedas, by K. R, Potdar. 

m. ITDIASAS AND FURAHAS 

Pugo 53(3). See iiaiapaeba BrdJmmrjia Xl-v-fi-B; 7^ 9, Ooparlut 
Bra^tmano 14-29: ^oiVkhyni/cnii Arafij/aJca YIII-11; Cbandogi/a VII4-2. 
See also Some Aspects of Education in Ancient India. The two W'ords 
liikasa and Puropa occur in combirmtion in these instances. They 
also appear separately in many places. In the Alahobhdrata, elc. 
the two words are used indifferently to signify both the types. But 
1 t h i n k that we can accept the position that in Kthdsfir the Stor>' as¬ 
pect Is more picunineni and in Purat^o, the Lore aspect is more pro¬ 
minent. There is the famous versc! sar^^oi ca pratiiargai ca. oaTnio 
Tnoritfoutarrtiit ca. rathiKnucari fofn caioa puraijiam paitcakkw^tn. 

Page 54(2 1 , Inhere are such prose portions in the First Book of 
the ■’kfahdblidrata and in Fifth Book of the Bhageoam. 

Pago 56l4i Bknbisara ol Magadha offered him the kingdom. 

Page 50(3>. In the First Book there are prose portions. The 
philologists speak of an Epic Dialect in the Sanskrit language: there 
Is no :^uch dialect; it b only a language mannerism. It musl also 
be taken note of that Pai]Lini does not give any hint of a dialect diffe¬ 
rent from Vedas and Bhi^. Patanjali doea not cite a single usage 
from tlie Baindgatm or the Mahabltdram or from any of the Puraijas 
as deviations from the correct usage and try to give some explanation. 
It Ss veiy doubtful whether Patahjeli knew the text of the ftdmoyavfl 
and the Afahdbhorata and the PuraitfK as ive have them. 

Page The glorincation is worth noting and practically 

C’vcrything is true. 

Page 65(1)1. See PSintlrU VLii-Jfl; Pmjini knew a Bharom and 
Meli^b/iaruta.^ it must be a book. 

Page 65*3). The poet who worked up the present jVfnhflijifiarat*! 
cannot be a contemporary of tlic events In the buok. 

Page 70(21. The epithet, i/osya bibfeyoii dc}>a£ ca jataroyosya 
50 iJiyttpe, given os the last quailffcation of a true hero for an ep1c» 
b vciy significant. 


NOTES 


Page 71(1 J. gtrayojji soriioi cu mahital^. Wuocf 

procartjj^aij rRomayuna^ I'ii- 36 , 3 T). 

Page 71(2). It is held by modem scholars that :he Incarnation 
rfature of Sri Hama is a later change and that that portion is also a 
later addition to the text. I do not accept this position. 

Page 73(2>< The poet who wrote the Ramdyaxta cannot be a 
contemporary of the events. 

Page 77(3). The eighteen Purdiiop arc mentioned In the Pura- 
1(^3 themseiveST they all agree with very slight differences. 

Page 78(3). They speak of sectarian Pjirn^iaB; but they are not 
really so, in spite of the emphasis on this God or that God, as the 
Supreme One, 

Page 79(2). In the Appendix aome account of all the Furatma 
is given. 


SELBCTT BmUOGKAPHY 

1. Hiatofy 0 / Sonskrit Literature by Maurice 'Winteitiits, 
VoL a 

2, Introduction to the various volumes in the Edition of the 
ArfaMbhamta, B bandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
Poona. 

IV. CLASSICAL ACE 

page 80(1). I feel that the D^as and the Dasyus were the 
people on the west and in their langimge the word DuliytJ means a 
country. This is idenlical with Dasyu. Tfie cerebral class In Sans¬ 
krit, not found in the IndO’European. is generally regarded as a deve- 
loptmunt through contact with the Dravidian Languages. There is 
the Dravidian word which means a nail, in the Vedcs- fR-V. 
1-35^ I; the name like IrimbHhi. the name of a poet in Book Vm is 
also not Sanskritlc and may be Dravidian. Kanva iteelf seems to 
be a Dravidian name. About Praporhus, it is just a surmise. 

Page 80(3). There were people who were called Varvupastcr- 
viirms. who pronounced the word in this way. which is wrong. Thb 
is mentioned by Patafijali in his Mohdbhd^ya: they spoke the correct 
language in their rituals. 

Page 81(3), Thus, in K^dasa, Indm cotild not stand against 
Haghu with bia advantage In position, being above, in relation to 
Raghu standing on the earth (Canto HI J: he wanted the aid of Du?- 
5 anta in the and of Paruravas in the Vifenamortjcilj^a, 

Page 82(1). The names like Vrtrahan, Purendara, Gotrabhid, 
Valiriti and Namucisiidana are reminiscent of his warrior exploits 
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in the The story of Kaliya and of Gavardhana are remiiiifr- 

ceni gf some of India's exploils in the Vi^u in the Classic 

cal Age has the Sudansamt as a Disc and Sirhga as a bow and Kau- 
uiodakl as a Club, Marut means both wind and gcxl in the Classical 
Sanskrit; sec uaiTndnibaTmrri mcrutam apns^ad narafel^O' 

pdlda (RaghtiuiiTijia, VI-1 K 

P^ge 83. The diaioguc of Yama and YamL^ and of Urvafii and 
Pururavas, and of Rotna^ and Bhivayavya have dements of iove 
poetiy’ <R.V,X-iO, X-&5 and 1-126-7h There various other allu¬ 
sions also to love between man and woman and, in many casts, this 
is love outside wedlock, as the term Jdra clearly shows. 

Page 8-ii2). The lived tn Parmt^los tsheds thatched with 
leaves3« is the classical example of a working for the 

marriage union. Visvamitra became the father of i^kujitala, being 
enticed by Menaka. Va sixths had his consort Amndhatl. 

Pago 84(3), Thus, in the .^huntala^ the had been perf ono,- 
ing the great Satire to which they invited the hero, Du^^anta. 

Page 86(2), Kausila, the ParivTojika in the MdlainJclgnbiutm 
of Kalid^ and Kamandakl and Avalokita in Bhavabhuti’s Mdlalt- 
m^hava are the classical examples. 

Page 86(3). See Vedos, CK XII {ivj Para 30 ff. Pp LSI ff. on 
caste. 

Page 36(1). Dro^a and As^’utthama w'ho are Brahmins, were 
the greatest among the warriors in the Mohabhinita Vidura ^not a 
Brahmin) and Sahjaya [also not a Brahmini were among the wisest 
in tile Jtfahdbharam, Carudatta in the MfcchakotiJca ts a Brahmin en¬ 
gaged in commercial enterprises. 

Page 83(2). Jatapatni(i fcf^fceia^ a^ie&n adodhaii, This is 
necessary for any further ritual. 

Page 86(31, In the Mohabharam. Draupadi questioned the right 
of Yudh^Uiira to pawn her and no one in the assembly could meet 
her challenge. SSvitri argued with Yama when her husband Satya- 
van was dead. In the Vedas, there were the warrior women in Apala 
and Visvavira In the Puna iwjs, we find Sri sister Subhadra 

driving a chariot tn battle and Bhama his wife, fighting. 

Page 88a), The klnga of KeraJa had no throne and no umbreUa 
and no crow^n. 

Page 8012 ), We see little reference to riding a horse. Even in 
Kalidasa, it is only In canto IX of the Baghutfii™£a that we find the 
hero on a horse-back, when Da^ratha started on his hunting expedi¬ 
tion; otherwise bU of them went in a chariot. 


NOTES 


Page 1 hfive grave deitbta whether there was imy time 

when people actually lived like the ol the Classical Age, in 
thatched sheds and wearing tree-barks as robes (Valfcalar 

Page 91(11, There is no mention of Viminas In the Vedas as 
the vehicle of gods. 

Page 92(2). See 5titrns like adhlfcfiyo Jsrle granthe ilV-iii^&T) 
and the followlngn 

Page 9411)* The exnlnnation of Srit^dra and Vita may not be 
accepted by any one; but this b the distinction which Bharata had 
m hia mind when he explained SrApero as Ujjmlavsf^tm.aka and 
Vira as t/tstihajinnko. Amaxa mentions only 8 Rosas, without iiSanfo. 
The point is not that there Is no mental state called idnto; there ts 
no such eJeznent as a factor in any known drama, and Bhargta was 
dealing oot with theoretical possibilities, but with actual facts 
available in literature. 
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V KALEIASA 

Page 95(1). fcaplndm yafidnaprosoiftye 

konbthikndhiHhifokfliiddsJ 

odyapt fc truly a hotter ahhamd anamtfcn sartharatf bahhiiZ?o 

A SubhdpriL 

nirgotdsu na rd feasyo leSlidtfsosya suktisti 

prrrir madhurcsdTtdrasii tnaSiorfpo itfw fdyore 

Harsocaritfl Preliminary, 18. 




SVHVEY or SANSKFlir LITEUATURE 


Pra«HniuiTO0h^ii?a of Jayadevn* 
05i2j. MEghaduUi, 1-27 lo 3S; Roghutforiiia. IV-67. 

Page 95(3]. McghiidUta^ 1-24: 
tram me p3^asa(£a!Fti.mu.fcTti bfia^a niji/am 
elduod evQ vijgaye pratip^tk^h^no^ 
iUiisyam fficijaijwiprabhrri prcjandm 
campatsyate Tta khafu nogniHiitre 

Bharafau^ya^ 

Page 96{2>^. Jyotirviftabhnra^ ha& the verse: dbativOTivari - 
^fapa^uzA:^ - moroairiiiia - bJmipt - tir^talo - - pbofa-karT^ara ■ fciJi 

ddsaii khydto vardhamihiro Kjpoceh sabhdyartt ratnani vai worttmeip 
-nova tnkraTnojya. 

Page 07) 2), affiopidhindin odbtpaaya firddfiatt titliou ca jami- 
tragiitmnpirdyam ffCicntafa^ambbava, vil. Ijni Fiferamoruoilya* V. It 
is a Yavam who brings the bow. ^kuntala^ The king cmters sur- 
rounded by Yavanis. 

Page 97f2h hd'i^veTodMndTn: Boghut^arii^a. IV-‘6B; Bud* 

dhacantOj, HI, 14-23 i VII-S to 10: Kum^rosamibhat^ai 

Vn*56 to 62. 

Page 97(3). Kashmir, IV*67 {only Kasuiira-^ailronli; Kanaboja, 
IV-09-ai. Devadaru and Bhurja^ IV-73 and 76. EfRorescent plants^ 
lV-75. Kumarasambhava 1-10: Agricultural process, IV-S7; Palm 
trees, IV-34 and ¥1-57; Betel creepers, IV-42 and Vl-64: Sandal trees, 
IV-43 and VI-64: Elephants resting in shades pf Sandal trees, lV-48; 
Kaveri, lV-45; IY-55 t Arccanuts and betel creepers, Vl*64: 

Maidens In Persia, lY-gl; The head-gear, rV-64; Horses, rv*02. Jn 
this section, all references are to BaghTtvaiiiia, unless otherwise 
stated. 

Page 99(1). Prathifaynlosani bfinSG£aiimiiIfljcttyipu.(Tiffdi7inni 
prabUTidftJrt oriJcraniyff uartaTTi^nJfane^ fcfilidasnjyd kriydynm fcn- 
tham bahumdnnb^- ^pwr^rnmm ifp eon no aanjatn twt eopi fefii?* 

yam navam ity ovadyont. parfk^ydnyaiarad bba^unte mfl'' 

dhoJt parapratynyaneyabuddib i'Prnsrnvttnnl, 

Page 10011). Pu^amitra: See profnndurbclam ca httlodar- 
jomit^/upndeiadariit^iiefasainyali senanlr onArjyo motiryam brhndra- 
tham pipc^ pn^^cyamitntli sndminam^—ffaryacorito. VT Maun/nsucinam 
vtmttncflti y«di piijya}} smhyatam mama synkm {1-7). Bhaijaio^ 
pitfvyaptttTiiii kurniHro mndharaaena^ pratumtcsambaiidhab (just 
before verse 7). 

Page 101 UK Queen^s annoyance: yodi rJ^afcdryeju idrij/ npd' 
yonipunaloryapatmsya lobhanam b ha vet (towards the close*) 



MOTJS 


Page 101^3). The description of the hero in modeni works is 
extremely tmfair. 

Page 102(1), The description of DMririrs character in mcMiern 
times Ls sUIl more unfair. 

Page 103(3). proimyi^ vd dakfinyM ot^uiijq iodritsiubaftumii- 
ndt ipjitfa jtrna oi/odMnai fcrivam ima?n Prologue- 

Page 10713), ahhirapabh^yi^im parinad iynm; odt/u icIialiL 
narreaa nafoi^enopcsthdratii/afn n^in^bhih, 

Prologue. 

Page Il8i2i. This also seems to close tile epk. 

F*age 118(41. Evan some of the Pandits trained on iraditlonnt 
lines feel that there is a fall in the quality of poetry from the ninth 
canto. Mahamahopadhyaya R. V. Krlshnamacharj says: ^^But iiiv^ 
ninth and the remaUting cantos seem to have been written by some 
one else,, .there are various items of discord with the previous por¬ 
tion in various ways/' etc. The relevant Sanskrit passage is cited 
by M. Krishnaninchary in his Sfltisfcrit Literattire. P, US, I am deS^ 
nife about It and I have made my point clear in my book on K^id^. 

Page 118(2), The remarks about the descriptions In later can¬ 
tos represent tlie usually accepted view. My own view about such 
descriptions is made clear in my book on Kalid^a. 

Page 124(2), T am definite that the Ptusuvilwra is not the work 
of Kalidasa; T feci that the poet who composed the later cantos of 
the Roflhunath^a (DC to XVIH) may be the same as the author of the 
^CnstiThharfit. 

Page 127(4). and Veda Vyasa and Valmikl. See 

Dhoan^ioka: jfciw.'fminn ativir\tTakavip*immpOfdvuhini ^ntsare 
kSlidasapirabhTtay& dcitreh panca^d vd. mahdk&tmya if I Ert^tiamte 
funder 1-6) along with: otlta ca ramcye^mahahMnWaprahhftlnJ 
fefc^ye sortfatre pTctsdddJmTtyavaM-rn'fn InksyaidTii (under F-D 

VI MAHAKAVYA 

Page 130(1). See Bh^ahsu 1-18 to 23; Bapdhi. I-I4 lo 22. 

Page 13111). 

ity e^ uyupttioiUape na mtsxye moksdriha^arhiid krtVi 

Srot^Hm grahandrtham on^umanesdtn fcdtfyopocnrar kffa 

yan mofcjKt kfiavt eni/cd rtfra h* may« tat fcdryfidfurrrTVif krffrm 

pdhm riktmn iim^i^dhaFn madhuyutaw hfdytim katham s|/dd Iti 

IXVHI-63K 

The next verse too has more or less the same idea behind. 




survey of SANSKRIT UT^ATCRE 


Page 131(3). Now ihe text doses with 3! verees in Canto XIV, 

Page 134(1). The verse Is cited just above in 131 [1(. 

Page 139(31. It is generally held that he belonged to the end of 
the sixth century as a contemporary of King Vishnu-Vardhana of the 
Pallavas whose friend he was; Dandin is the great-grandson of 
Bharavrs friend Dsintodara, and Dandin's j4t?ttnfisu»idaHlcoiha men¬ 
tions Bana of the first half of the seventh century. 1 have discussed 
the whole subject in my book on Bl^ravi. See under Bhatti below. 

Page 139(3). I feel that the following verse in. the KfraMrjuniya 
is an allusion to the story of Rama Gupta and the ^aka king and 
Dhru vasvatmni: 

fyimanuraktam anurokfasadhamih kulabhimant ku7ctjdm 

Turrddhipali 

parais luod ka Itrdpaharayen TTumoruTiiSm atmavfldk'uni 

it?o friyom 
(U3n. 

Page 140(1)* sphufate no pacfair apahfCd na cn na sirflcTfiijn 

or/hapfttntiiNiwi 

racitd pftfiagarthata ginSm na ca samarthyam apohitam pcdailj 

«n^27). 

Similar remarks are found later also* See XI’38 fl", and XlV-3 ff. 

Page 142t2). See the description; 

utphulfasritaZanolimvandd amused uddhiltos sarostjosambanali 
pardga^. ^'^tyffbhir uiyori ntuartirab somantad Sdhatte konatonayd- 
tapatraiak^tnun (V-39'i For this description of the umbrella Bharavi 
is known as Chatra (Umbrella) BhirvL Similarly. Kalidfisa U 
known as Dipaiikha Kalid^a (Torchflame Kalid^al for his descrip¬ 
tion during the wedding of Indumati: 

attiiraTtTi? diposifrher'Q rfftraw yam yam vyaflyaya parimvrttia sS 
Tiiirendromdrjwffa iiM prapede uiea^^^ab^lc^l^^m sa sa 

hhtimtpflJori 
I VI-6Th 

Magha is also called Ghanta (Bell) Magha; this point will be 
given in that conte^^t. 

Page 143(2) kdryum fdam rncitam mapa txtlabhyam iiidharasejia* 

narendrapclitdydm (XXil-35h 
vpaJehyipamyom idam kdifpam utaono^ sudhiyfm alam 
hatd durniedhemi cdStnin mduatprij/Atnya mnya (XXri-34?. 
katTp&ny npJ yudimdni oy^fchySgflmyfmi mstmoat 
fitaipab sicdftiydni 6va hantc dvrmedhaso hutSh (11-29). 


NOTES 


The reference in the verse: 

iL^aprayo^tamctrew ni/estt^rotmotetut 
tj'ca saTnosto^o^thlJcant tm kitthu^eid uddfurrct 

^Bhomaha,. Vt^6). 

is definitely to the itfyd«a of Jinendrabuddhi on the Kditkd; ao is 
the reference in Maghat 

antitsutfapodani/d^ ffiodnjntHK ^nni&andhitTiQ 
4cr&daitid|fei7Ei ito bhati nijanftir opospoid ril-ll2h 

Bhatti is in the middle of the sixth century. Bhflmaha is earlier 
than BhatU and Nyasa is earlier than Bhamaha; Nydsa is a commen¬ 
tary on llte Kdsifca and the Kdiiled cites from Bbaravl under I. iii. 23. 
So Bharavi must be early in the fifth century. If Dani;Jin who wrote 
the ArontlsundftTifcothd is Uter than then there is a difference 

of nearly two centuries between Bhiravi and Dandtn, and Da^dlti'a 
great-grand-father is Bharavi's friend. This is not impossihle. as 
Dandin is the last of seven children, and his father is the last son 
among three and the grand-father is the second son: further, 
Bharavi's friend was a young man and as such may be much younger 
than BharavL There Is the difficulty of Vishnuvardhana of the 
Pallaves, who is given as the friend of Bharavi and Damodara. Tlie 
only iKJSsibillty is that this Vishnuvardhana is not the hing of that 
name in the last quarter of the sixth c^tury, but » much later one. 

Page i44J2), Dtt^inafi padalaUtT/am Bhdmuer ariha 0 tiurat?am 
upaTTia Kdlidisos^/fl Mdffhnjffaitot trapam bhouet 
fai^ad hh3 blicrauer hhdti yfuan mfighos^/o nodoynb. 

nat^nsargagate nwghc twwajfnbcft) ita vidynte. 

Page 145(3). There is Yamafco in the Fifth Canto. 

Page 14fiflh By the following description of the Ralvataka, he 
is known as gbantS Magha: 

iidaycfi uitfl/ordhrora^mii'fljjdu nhimamcaw himadhdmTii 

i/rtti oSstam 

vakati girir ay am mlambig7iflfttJdooyaporturtrttatJd:riiT,»endra* 

fildm 

(lV-20h 

Page 146(4) itdite nai^dhe tarye fcva magbab kva ca bhdraoi^ 
(this b the second half of the verse cited above). 

mri^dham idducidflii^adbam. 

Page 153£3), Kirdtarjunlya has such artificialities in the 15th 
Canto and Magha in the 19th Canto. 

Page 155£2>. na sihiftior aynm aporddhoh yod andho nmuam 
pniyati. 

'2^:i 


SURVEY OF SANSKSn LITERATURE 


VIL ORAMA 

Page I56i2)» There is alae the word (of those who 

were daneing), X-72-6. 

Page 157tU. P^ni mentions tejcts about actors: pfrisurya- 
iitoTibht/ttm TjJitfcjxtncttxistlira^o^ (TV-3-tlO)* 

Page 157t3). sutradJiaTTa/cridramb/iair wiakoir bahubhamifciji^t 
sopatdkair lebhc b^icae deraJcuioir iua: 

Hdr^ocaritA, Introductory, 15, 
bhdsond^akRcaJcre tu cekaih fc^tpfc porffc?itvm 
az?aprtat'dsat7Rdal(usj/a cLahako "^bhiln no 

XSuj/(i7ninwn*.50. 

Page bhd^o JcovUcitlagixrttb, ibdtiddso riiaso^. 

Page 15812). IV-39ff. in Bhamaha, There is a drama called 
VtJiaijdMoacittttQ and it is likely that Bbamaha^s criticism is on this 
and that the drama now available as Pr<itijTiayaugcLndhara]fa 7 }a is n 
revision in the light of the criticism of Bhimaha. A port In tlv> be¬ 
ginning of this drama has been edited and published aerially in The 
Journal of OrleRtal Researc/i, Madras, by me and later issued as a 
separate book In 1931, 

Page 160(2L For the criticism of this work, see Note on P. 159. 
Tlie Third Act, known as Memtrdiika, is very popular in Kerala and 
I knew the whole of it tong before BhSsa became known through 
the dramas published from Trivandrum, 

Page 18212), Cdrifdatfu is deOnltely the first four Acts of the 
Mrcchokofilca and it can have no relation to BhSso. unless the 
Mrchhokafifca js proved to be by Bhasa. It must be noted that the 
technique of Bhisa's dramas found In Sana's description is found 
fully only In this drama among Sanskrit dramas and not in any one 
of what are given out as Bhasa's dramas. And the authorship of the 
Mrcchaka^ika is yet to be decided. See P, 163, paras 2, 3. 

Page 169(3),. di7ija9aTthaodho yuud daridraft 

ktia corudarmh 

goTcdnuTukt^ gotiika ca tnsya nasantajobkeua vosantasmufl, 
Uiyor idani mtsuTatofeaufisreyam nai/apracdram 

oy avahiiraduf fo tdm 

khalofvabharam bharitaoi/atDm tothd cahara sarvam kilo 

iudntko nrpuh. 

Page 1691 lb Details about Sar?a are given under Bdj >9 below 
on P. 205. 

Page 160(2). See KSvyaprokojfa: yiiiase'rtJwfcrfe-^ 

redder dha-rokadindTri lira dhenom, for which the commentator 

2sm; 
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NOTES 


says: dhatiakah kaui^. sa hi mtnat^a^m kfltu 6aKu- 

dhanam iabdJmiJiin ici prwstddhitt {I-2J* This is by Nage^. Tlvere ts 
also a tradition that it was the Priyadarsika was made by 

Dhavaka, and my comments are baaed on that tradition. My remarks 
have no application if it is the Katwovol?. which is a rcahy good 
drama. The siatemenlT made on the basis of the tradition known 
to be, must he properly revised. 

Even if Harsa wrote the FViycdariikn and Dhavaka wrote the 
in tile name of Hai^, there are difficulties if had 

wrritten the PriyadariiJfcd and if Dhavaka adapted the theme for his 
new drama, the Jialndron, it is very difficult to believe that Har^a 
allowed his own work to see the light of day by the side of hia 
rival drama. It is impossible that Dhi^vaka first wrote the RafttStJoII 
and that Har^a later wrote hhr Priyadariika with the same story In 
a Dew form. Har^ should have known that his own work was in¬ 
ferior in quality in relation to the work of Dliavaka. If Har^a first 
wrote the Priyodariilcd and then wrote a better drama,, the fiatnn- 
rmJf, I can understand how a Court poet iater claimed the better of 
the two as his own and spread Use story that he received rew'ards 
for the PatnfiifctR, which was passed on as HarsaV work. 

Page 172^2). Here also the statement about Priyador^ikn must 
be dub’ revised. 

Page 173(2}* At that time it is very doubtful if ther^ was eny 
such diaUncUon like Hindu and Buddhistic. HarfS himself was both. 
He was a staunch Hindu, and BuddQitsts worship him as their great 
patron. 

Page 174i M. The drama JVdpSitanda lias been very popular on 
the Kerala stage and the scene of the heroine commuting suicide b 
one of the chief ones presented on the stage. 

Page 174(2). Tlie scene where Garuda eomes Eind takes away 
the hero by mistake is equally popular on the Kerala stage. 

Page n5(2). Note the words of the mother: ho ptUroka jimtlm- 
i^dhana yosmai te uriirujanaiw^^di rorjioi/itwtnyct na 

rocotc sa katitnm iddntni pkaram u)jhitvd sunrsesnukhijam anu- 
bhnntfum prarrhito 'si (under V-13, bhoferyu nidfira, etc.}. The 
neglect of the parent and duty to them and tJie eagerness to save 
others and reach heaven are clear In the pa,*isage. 

Page 176<1>, I know that my interpretation of the philosophy 
of Ufe in the Afdgdnnttdit will not be accepted: the vrhole matter wiU 
be made dear, so far as my position goes, in m.v forthcoming book 
nn Harsa. T am dcBnite on the point. 



SURVEY OF SArJSKRIT LITERATURE 

Page 177(1}. Malayakelu as a mistake for Salsyafcelu, and the 
identification of Seleukos with Salayakotu, are quite convincing. 
But there is the difficulty of Parvalesvara. 

Page Note the passages: so 'ytim vy^yumakaJali; noiso- 

uafefiioJi. iti durgcuiOTiisfeare pranihdhaoye Jerm JbotmiacfiTnahotstiiJCTieti 
pmtifiddhe^ — under III-24 (umbhodhm^m, etc*) and durniTnaTi rafe- 
^asa, dfiyase bhoh jSgorti Jehalu fcnntlfijali— under 111-33 ibh-u^Ttf- 
dl^ttpabho^ena 

Page 179(1) Tlie final benediction is: 

tidrehim otmei/mies lanum avann^idhau ^iMcoaySnurftpam 
yasya pragdanfafeofim pm£a|/a^ngn£d aisrii/^e bbfittMihdtrt 
tnlecckair ttdt>ij£famdnc hhujayugnwt odhund samiriid 

rajnmurte^ 

sc SfftnadbcndhitbhT^j^ ctrem ttvatu pdrthivai 

candro^uplak. 

TJie term cdhund is very significant. This may be compared to 
the final benediction in Kalidasa’s MdZooikiigRimttinc, Both the 
dramas represent contemporary events on the stage, relating to the 
ruling king. There is an alternative reading dnanfliJarmd for 
candrcgnpic^. 

There is another drama by Viiakhadaita; sec Appendix for a 
short note. 

Page 180(3), Note the passage: Kan;ia says-— 
jalyd kdvtmn avadhyo "si caraxian tu tnuam 
onenc lilnam khc^enn petiram fcfitcu f 111-41 

And A^vatthama says—are miidha fcim ti^rtin lledtnani 

avadhyo ham, iyam sd jdih lyakU (ift yoiiiopcnTtnm chjTuutf). The 
immediate point is about Kanria killing A^vatthSma for his insult¬ 
ing words. But the context is about the claim of Asvatthama to lead 
the army, as much as Karna. 

Page 181(3). Both the Mudrfffiafcpasa and the VeT^isanihom are 
War dramas. In one tve see that War and in the other we see post* 
war stategy: 

Page 183(2). The tradition is that when Bhavahhuti wrote iho 
drama, he sent it to Kalidasa for liis opinion before he could pre^ 
sen it to the Assembly of Bboja, The idi,scip]e of Ohavafahfiti read 
out the whole drama and Kalida;^ listened to it to the end and said 
something. When the disciple reported the matter, Bhavabhfiti tore 
off the whole drama. Next day Bhoja asked the scholars what the 
best literary prcduction was on that day and Kalidasa replied— 
Ilf tote rn 171000.1410 bbaipubhiiitir ui^ftinre. When Bhoja asked Bhava- 









bbutl to read it, he said tiiol he had destroyed it: then Kaiidisa 
recited the whole poenoi. Later when Blmvabhuti asked Kalidasa why 
he said nothing when the drama waa read out tn him, he replied 
that he had made a remark Lhat there ia one too much» 

The context is the tnerse—auiditiryUTtii/oma rflirir euttni 
This means that in that w'ay, the night came to a close. K alidasa, 
said that it should be rotHr euo ! without the /Iftuaudra) in which 
case the meaning would be "only the night euded”^ and not their 
talk. Now it happened that at Utal Linje Kalidasn s wile had pre¬ 
pared betel leaf for Kalid^ to chew: the disciple thought that the 
remark was about the betel leaf in which there was too much ol 
lime tsunna, which means both lime and an ^uurodrai. 

Ti^ere is a similar story about JVlagha and Kalidasa. When Magha 
recited his poem* even in the first verse, there is a sUghc flaw in 
cadence. The context is that Nimda was descending from the heaven 
and the words: embarfld dhiro^^agarbhflngrubhuuam contains the 
rather impleasant sound ddhi in the middle of a very fiowing verse, 
Kalidasa kept his band on his head, as if N^ada was falling on his 
head. Magha was very much upset and he stopped reciting it. He 
decided to kill KalidAsa by throwing a stone on his head when he 
wnuld be returning and went up a tree on his path with a big stone 
in his hand. had already sent word to Magha about the 

excellence of the poem when his views were sought. Kalida^ had 
supernatural pcjwers and he Icuew of his dfinger; so he walked 
along the path reciting some of the best pieces of the poem with 
0 very appreciative nod of his head and 'when he came to the tree, 
Iilagha heard bis recitatious and noticed hb appreciations* He came 
down end apologised. Kalidiisa explained his behaviDur in the 
Assembly by saying that if Migha had recited the whole poem, Kali¬ 
dasa's own position there would be in danger. They became great 
friends again. 

Page 183(3), The verse is: fdpnjtiii knm guro 'iMtsthfim lei smera- 
naticu ItJu. giHjoyflh i'teTiflix iruude bhdeuhhfltisftofianuu. 

Page 184(1) Cbsukha says that because Bhavabhuti wrote 
dramas later it dees not mean that he had ceuaed to be :m Apia 
(tru-stworthy authority! who had earlier written very authoritative 
works on *$5sTrus, 

The verse in the Prologue may be noted; ye ndmo kedd iha nah 
prothoynnt?; avam-m ^dt 10 T^^ ec Mmupi tan prafi nd^a ^atnah. 
utpttAyate mrniti ko 'pt som^iindfionnd l«lte hy osuu nirnvadhir 
nipiiZn CO prthuJ Note the passage Iti tite Uttemrflmflrtcriai; putlid 
steteom (aflid u^catn iddhafrfc durjnno januA. 
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Page lB4f2). BhavabhGti is identified with the Mimamiaka 
Umveka, who i£ identified with Mandenami^ra and it i& said that he 
later became a disciple of Sankara. The whole probJem ia presented 
by Mahamahopadhyaya S, Kuppuawaml Sastry in his In traduction 
to the BrlJhTn^lSi(f^^l, Otienta] Manuscripts Library, Madras. The 
difficulties in this identification are pointed out by me In the In- 
irodiiction to the edition of the ^foknt>drtika with the eoomnentary of 
Umveka in the Madras University Sanskrit Series. The point is dis¬ 
cussed in other places also; but these two places give a clear pktnre 
of the entire problem. 

Page isaf3). The conflict between Sri H^ma the king and Sri 
Rama the person, between the private and the public life of ^ff Rama, 
Is the real centre of interest in the drama. 

Page 19712). The points have been already noticed above See 
P. 91<1). 


\Tn. PHOSE 

Page l&9il k. The general scheme of an Arpd is: Line One, 
Three, 3 feet of four Mdtrw (total 12^ <^ch, Line Two, 4 feet of 
four Mcjtrdr and one foot of two Mdfn^ (total IS) and Line Four, 
3 feet of four Metros, one foot of two Matras and one fcxjl of one 
Matrd (total 15), 

Page 205(1), There is the saying; bcnocchisjcm Jagat sarpttm. 

Page 211(3), There is the verse; tra^o '{ptaj/ns Crapo deiMs 
troyo Vedas trayo guna/^. trayn dttn^iprabandhSi cn tri^ foke^ uilru- 
teJi in Hdropalj. 

There is a note in the Appendix about Avanfumndarfkatkd. 

Page 219(3),^ The artificialities in Language is found in other 
patterns of art also Uke dancing and music and painting and sculp¬ 
ture. There is an effort in them to show off the ability of the artisi 
in liandiing his medium. 


rx. MINOR TYPES 

Page 220(1), See DaixJin. 1-23 ff.; Bhlmaha, 1-25 ff. 

Page 222(3J. See: pst’nnuttmnyajn maithiXinon- 

niaJchl sa —Megfiadiifa, [1^37. For Syavi^^a^ see Saya^ and Skanda- 
svamin on H,V, V-6f; also Thedas Ch. Para 47, The Rrhaddevata also 
narrates the story in this context. 

Page 224(2). CakorcanodCj^ by Vosudeva of Payjiiir (not yet 
published) has the message of the heroine to the hero. Hoimmsendcjfa 
of Vedantadefika has a philosophicBl touch. 



NOTTS 


Pnge The two verse sure: 

(a) ogre dirgPmiaro '|/am arpinatcrus tcLsydgroto uartani 
5 tt gftofvim ^amupcrifl ttitpaii&arif ttmyS. fcoiiTidflttnaja. 
tanf^ tjrotatndlafcdttatHJtafe cafcnrm gawini riragait 
g<tpa9 Ti^hoti dcrittg4ya£i mkhe pantli^Twm apydfculatn. 

(b> param imain upodcadm 4dnya<Jdfiya7n 
ntgamavanefU ftitdwtooSrflJcJiiTittoA 
tricinufxi bharone^ vatloviTidm 
vpowijRidartbam ttJtilcJuife 

E^ge 228(3^. The verse b; 

fcoffd fc bahuiorafahflvafcJtedd??ahd jlvobhaidni 

iip evaTj% pHroam ^tocitom ajita mai/i naivam adyabhij&ne. 
no cej pvd^ JcffiMm idflm tuadauapu^ 

cidrasdrdrom 

netrab irotrais ca pStrd paramaro^JtufvdhdmbhcKlbipure 
ramemtk 
(First Daiokn)* 

Page 229(1). The verses are; 

Tat tddrnmad/iurafmafcam taoa uapu^i xamprapya sam- 
panmogj 

sd devi pflTaTitotiSitfca citTitcram vdste iUtibbaJctc^tt api. 
Tena^yd beta Ita^am acyuta ribho fpadnip«T7idiH>j5n^cc- 
preTiWLStTiniryaiaayod oedpafobaide OQpalyat?dr£CMicibb'Uf^ 
Ltfkjmb tdT7akdrd3rmiFpyC[3(ahr'tatt)cyam porefu ^fhircty 
asminn enynd api promatiom adbund fcdcfyanti tafc^ipete / 

Ye tvaddhydnagicn^ntJaTtanatQSasaktd hi bhaJetd jtmds 

te^t? esd vosati sthiraiver doyitoprastdvadattddara, 

(Second Daiafca). 

Page 239(1), The first two verses are; 

bflddha1aitofeim«k)utpdnipr?thn 
^n^kbanjtakhamiuaiyasaiiinaiito nirddnyoh 

Tisdm pdfu mflnjariiapaHaiscifcar»Mipdrfl 

(obhabhraTFuidbhnimorapibhivmabhTt JcaWfc^flfu 

fcjipto hajhioalogna?! pnttobhum abhihato ^py oduddno' 

grhvian keiep^ apastas amnuinipfftito nefcsitab 4 {ambhromei?a, 
dZhiyon yo 'vedhiiftts rr'ipurayxivadbhib sn^nniefretpaldbhi^f 
fcdmiudrdrSpeiiBdJifls stt dahofti duritam idmbhatjo rab 

i<rri?gnib' 

Page 231 (2>, Bhflrtrhari is quoted by a coromentator of the 
ATindsta, who roust be reund about 680 A J3.; there Is also a citation 
from Bhartfhari by another* the commentator of the ^nfapathabrah^ 
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m™. named Harisv;^n, who also lived at about the same time, both 
bfiing disciples oi Skandasvamin* the commentator of the 
See also Hnmo Liebich in his edition of X^ratoranpifii- 

Page 232fZ}, Qhorttvi and Mlgha adopt this device to their 
Grand poems, already noted. 

Page The five sections are: MiImbFicda* Mirroldh^io, 

^ondhiittgroJui, nnd dsflmprefcjj/flfcnritna, 

X. MISCEL1ANEDU5 UTE31ATITHE 

Page 243(2). I cite two passages to show the literary quality 
of the A^rtgtihfdaya: 

lai ke0n k^^praM^n procaladcitnibMms (atk^tTn^d Icuryjlr. 

(b| actntapd harfo^jia pc ram eg 

svopneprasangde ca noro earn ha itia piifyatt. 

These are the good results of some medicines. 

Page 24512), See the lirst verse in the Uckyapscfii/n: 
anadinidhanam imihma iabdatattuam yad aksaTO-m 
vivertate *rthabhdvena prcfcHyfi jagato yato/i, (1-1). 

See for I he nature of a sentence the words of YSska; indriya- 
niiyam occonam otidumbdroycma^i rl, l.j Also Bhartrhari in the 
Ffikpapodiyo. II: 

t>akyajyo buddhau nityatii,}aiii arthai/oycm ca laukikam, 
dr^ffno calti^^uam rtdstiti twrldlc^oudiimbor^yariau. 

This is xvhat is continued In the philosophy of Prabhlkars, what 
is known as the anuitSbhidfwna ma fo. The other Ls called ahhihi- 
la nr ay Q mala. 

Derivations of nouns: Uiis is discussed in the Nirukta under: 
Ttdmdny afehyalaj^nill .vokaidyano nain^klosamoya^ ca In 

later grammatical literature there are the two views about the pre* 
positions being abhidhdyakojr or dyoiakQs. 

Khy&nvuyitva is the theory held by the MinuLmsakas, Prabba- 
kara holds that there is ^^bddbodha only if there is kriydTtrayitro 
land fcriyd is a command). 

Page 246(2), Grammatical analysis of a word Is only for prac* 
lies I puiposes f tJyai?eAdrdrtba ►. See Yaksa, 1^2, 

Page 246(3). There Is the saying: mfitnalabholt pwlrolablm iva 
manyofite uaiynkaroiiaiJ^, 

P®^® He calls the language as R iui^ According to 

tradiUon, Pa^rs grBmmor is one of the Yedatigas, the Vedie 
grammar. Kityayana's Varfika must have been an elaborate study 




NOTES 


of Pa^4ni^5 5ulr<w; but only some passages^ as cited by Patanjali^ are 
now available. 

Page 241 ilh The tradition la: wttnrottorttm pri- 

tttdnj/OTii. Muttitraj/a is the basis for Grammar. Atunad yapano^ 
sdJfcefDm, where the iorisl shows that the event was known to Patan- 
jalL But if it is a popular statement current in his time^ he is later 
and need not be a contemporary of the event. Si milar is the case 
with the sentence: iha pu^mitrom j/djaynmn^, which might have 
become a popular statement meaning that they are stuck fit the place 
on account of some unending veork. 

Page 247(3). See under Bhat|i for the date of JCd^ikd and 
fVydsa, 

Page 24Sil). Biipcuutdro has a few commenianes, and the best 
known is what is called the Niul. 

Page 24S{3). Tliene is the rule: Uii^kHpsTioto pi$e$apnilipatti^^ 
jiffl tH saiidefead alck^ntuim.. If there is a conflict between s rule and 
a fact and if thereby there Is doubt about its authority, there must 
be interpretation. 

Page 249 (2K Kfltomra has been noticed under Gu^dhya, deal¬ 
ing with Stories, above. 

Page 259(1 >. Three kinds of feet are; 

{a) Ma; all the three are long and IVa; all the three are short. 

(b) Sfta, J{t, Sa. One long In the begiiinuig, in the middle and in 
the end respectively with two short syllables. 

(c) Yii» Ha, Ta: One short syllable in the beginning, in the middle 
and in the end respectively, with two long syllables. 

Page 250(2?, The only difference between fedrarnird and 
UpeTtdmtKijrfi is that iti the rndranfljrd the ftrst syllable is long while 
in the DpendrcrajrtT it is short. 

Page 251(2). The problem of metres has not been critically 
examined either for the Vedas or for the Classical Sanskrit, See my 
articles in the /oumof of the Gouemment Orierttnl Motiw^cHpfs 
Li bran;, Vol. 1. No. 1 and SarfipabMrafi (Commemoration volume for 
Laksman Sarup>i 

Page 252(1). See P. 49(1). 

Page 252(2). See P. 49<2?. 

Page 252(3) and f4). This h the substance of Ibe first chapter 
in Bhantia. 

Page 253(2). The real meaning of the term Ro^a is ‘'beauty". 
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Page 254(2 L The distknction between Sjiigara and Vim has 
been given by me even in Uie earlier chapters IP. 94iij end 197(2J1 
and also in other boolcs (ICaiiddsa, Preface: viii). 

Page 255 1 3). For Lnfcfanoa, Atamkatiis, Dopo* and Cvtwa, see 
Ch. XVI ^Kavyomala Edition! and abo see Sdii^twrdja, Port h pub- 
Ushed imm Bikaner. 

Page 256U )* See Da^n: 

fdam andhnTh famak /crtsTiOTn ^yefn bhtir^anatra|/a7n 
yodi iobddhuoyam jyotir d^nmsdram na tfipyote, 
ddimjayaiorupam ddunsam jmffipi/n t^dnmoyent 
te^m asennidkdne 'pi na an^ayam poiya nosyati <I-4,5K 

Also Bhamaha. 1-2 to 9^ XaL'yapraiooia says: 

niyatilcrtanlyamarahiMm htddatkamoyfm aRanyaparatan<- 
trBm 

novarfljttirueirdm nirmitim adodharl bhdniti ka^er joyoti 

(M). 

They all give imporumce to imagination. Anandavardhaim also 
gives imagination its due place m a poet; 

sarorpafi avadu tadartJiovosfii Tiisyyondatndrtd TOokoiam 

jenoiRdm 

alokoa^manyam abhit>yonaktj paHsphurantofn pratibhat^iie- 

«Tn. 

in I-fi and later in many places. What Is important m the context is 
that even those known iis formal critics acc^t this element. 

Page 25R(2K This is what Anandavardhana says: Icdxryesyntmd 
d/ivemr iti budboir yaly samamndtapumetb- This goes back to the 
Vedic age, as has been said many times above in this book tP- 48i3 i 
and 49J. 

Page Z57{U. There are the Schools of VofcroJcti by Kuntaka 
and Anurndna by Mahima Shatta {in the Vakroktipvita and Vyakfi- 
uineJen). 

Page 257(21* Anandavardhana was the first to formulate It; 
fffiiya^bhtr apt ciranftiTiflJcdtJyfliflkfiirnnnidhdyitidin buddhtbhir anun- 
TnilifapilrnKm (under I-l>, 

The theories of the Mlmadisakas and the Va eSgyi kns are dis¬ 
cussed in Book 111 For his view about poetry that does not have 
any Dhoani, see 111-43 and comment thereon. 

There is the Gta[iibhi4tatn/aiipya, It was said that what is 
termed OknOTiikdi/yn must have Dbmtii as the major with language 
and expressed meaning as sosidiaries (I-13h The acceptance of 
Cunibhiitayyttngyfi is a compromise to this initial position. But even 
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d Kflijyii is Kd»i^a on account of the Vyawgyct 

elcmem aiui Xv ihis eJit^nt liiete la no conaprojuise. 

The variety In iKe iiame matter is lExpLained later in IV TJdyoU. 

Nov.' they speak of some other schoobi of Ulei-ary criticifim. Tliey 
speak of Bhwnaha as the exponent of the Atnmkdrc Schcxjl, Dajj^lm of 
the Giirta School and Vamann as of the Riti School. But they do not 
suy to which of ihem later writers like Udbhata and Vagbhata belong. 
It must also be noted that they do not ihat the particular point Is. 
ihc major one arai that the other points are subsidiary to it. They 
have only the three main points^ namely, Guiui, Desa and jAlomfcflro, 
each related, to language and semse. Further it must also be noted 
that the number of Ahmkiiras in the exponent of the *4lom.kara 
School, Bhamaha, is far loss than what is found in Dan^lnr who eX’ 
pounds the Cutin schooL 

Page 258' 1). Ahhinavagupla mentions three of lais predeces¬ 
sors in the matter of explaining the aesthetic enjoyment fRoaasiJddn ). 
They are Lollata who has developed the super-imposition or genc- 
raiion theory, Sa^ika who has developed the inference Uieory and 
Bhattanii>T 3 ka vidth his Btmvakaiva theory tenjoymeid). Abhimiva- 
gupta has his own theory of universallsation, which is also a tactor 
in Bhattanayaka. The matter cannot be discussed here iSee Abhi- 
iiaVttbHSrat; imder the Eoin Sufm). 

Page 2o0(2). The commentaries of 

KalUnatlia and Smihabhupaia hes been published from the Adyar 
Lihraty; the drift three volumes were seen through the press by me. 
The first chapter was translated by me and the last chapter by Dr. K, 
Kunjunni Raja and Mrs. Radha Bernier, both published tom the 
Adyar Lihrarv. The Rdgflriibodlui and the St^aramelttkofiinidhi are 
edited by M, S. Bamaswami Iyer and the Curmer Is piibHslied also 
tom the Adyar Library^ setm through the press by me. The Smt- 
mtaraja has been edited by me for the first Book and published tom 
Bikaner. For the rest there are only manuscripts; I have a complete 

set, 

page 259i5h Tlie subjects included by Bharata in his 
sdstra became distributed into separate disciplines like the SangfCn 
Soatm. the Ahhinoya 5dsirn and Alnmtaro JSjtro, Tlie 
were treated separately in certain works while they were included 
in other works on Afamicdra Uke the SaJiiiyo Dorpnno. Sflnf?TtG and 
Abhinnun were never indtidcd in the Alomfcnru though facts 

relatini? to Alamk^ra were Included In the PmhondJm portion of Son- 
0tB i.wks like the S<m3it<milf,afea™ and the So^igitaroje (called 
Paf%al, 

SOS 
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Page 261 (4K Purii^ as a separate category Is a later addition 
to the theory, ] think that the poem ia the fippcdo beginning with 
nasad dsTt is the origin of the Sdnkhya theory. In the Fedas there 
is no such distinction between Matter and Spirit that can be sepa¬ 
rated. The point has been developed In the Poet-phtloffophem iu 
the flguedo. The mediev'al commentators imve further altered the 
doctrines when they interpreted the Sdnkhi/a^rikQ, I have indi¬ 
cated it in Some Ftindatnenfcl Problems of Indian Philosophy. 

Page 2d3(lf. The started on the analysis of the mental 

process of knowing and the started on tiie analysis of the 

objects known. Tiiis is the fundamental difference. 

Page 234(3 i. Though there is the recognition <if scripture as a 
source of valid knowledge in the Snnicbpo and in the iVydpa and 
Vttisejika systems, al] tweniy-ftve categories of the Sdnfchya and the 
the six tor st^vvn including negation) of the arc 

within the spljere of perception and reasann But the main subject 
of the Afinidifi«d and of the Fedanfu, Dharme and Brahman, comes 
only within scripture and transcend the sphere of perception and 
reason. 

page 23af2). Accoid:ing lo Prabhaknra, thrme is no downfall. 
There is cfnly progression or stand-stllL A Suruujfin is not recog¬ 
nised in Mrrnnmsd, God is not denied absolutely; those who liave a 
feeling of god within can do so, God cannot be proved as creator or 
as the maker and regulator of the Law; this is all that the MtnwTtiss 
says. 

Page 26E>i;3), The relation of Kumarila Bhotta and Prabhakara 
and ^olikanatha is still a matter of controversy, li is held that Pra- 
bhakara was a disciple of Kumailla Bhafta and that S^Iika-* 
iiitlra was a disciple of Prabivahara. The former is accepted in tra¬ 
dition; for the latter there la no proof and the probability is the other 
way, Salikajiatha may be much later. See fniroduction. to the 
edition of the ^lofccuartifcu w'ith the commentary of Umveka in the 
Madmjf Unlwrsfty iS'enAJerit Series, 

Page 266(1). Tlie three schools now hold that only one b Lnic 
and the other two are wrong. Each of them holds Uiis view. These 
in truth are only threo ways of expressing in language what is be¬ 
yond the capacity od language to express. By saying that one is 
true and the othem are wrong, the advocates of each of the three 
systems drag the Abeolule, which is beyond the right cognition of 
man’s limited mind, into the sphere of such, limited mind. 




MOTES 


Page 267 (1>, In the and Yzsi^dtiaUa, IninlUgecLce is 

the source, while m the SaTifeJi|(<i, itfy%a and Deaita Vedanta, Oie 
world Ls imrallel to tli.e Intelligence. 

Page 267J2)^ The pntnt is made clear In PGet-Phiitxsophers of 
the ^gtjeda. 

Page 269l2h The tiieorj' of a feud between the earlier Vedic 
religion and Buddhism* and Llie persecution of Buddhiitm and its final 
exile are all mudern figments. 

Page 271(2). The idol is not a symbol of God; God is In the idol, 
rather, the Idol is God Himself. 

Page 27ii3) There is no hint that the Law is a creaiian 

of Gcjd, in the Vedc Geds knew the Law% they worked the Law, 
they protected the Law. 

Page 272( I k ^amnj/ficarifcdTi dfuirTncn n^i/Bfchyfliiyftifiah 

r.4pa^tambha Dhomui ^nfra). 

Page 2721 4). The phiJi^phy of Law and the true principles of 
JuTCjprtidence have not yet been presented In their true nalutt? in 
modem times. 

Page 273(3). Tilak explains the evidences for the position of 
the Sun among the constellations on the day of the EqLimox, in his 
two books, ibe Orion and the Arctic ifomc o/ the Vedas. 

Page 27411). H was only in India that there was such a corre¬ 
lation of llio various calendars into a single systejn. 

Page 27412). See R 97i2). 

Page 274(3). Aiya Bhata gives the date of his birth as: 

jO^^abdatiaTn ^ifir yttda nyatltds trayaS ca yngnpadd^ 
rrjiffdhifcs uiTbsarir abdd^ tadadt/a moTna jofunano 

This year Is 499 A-D,, when he waa twenty-tltrec years old, 

Varihamihira must have been a younger contemporary of Atyn 
Bhata. He criticises Arya Bhnia’a novel theories. The five Sid- 
dhdtitas are Paitdmuha, Vdsi?fha, ftorna.^£), PauHfc and 

Page 275(1). Varaha may be Barham, which is the original 
Vj-traghna in the Vechw. Mihira is Mitra: the word itself came into 
Smiskrit as a synonym of the Sun, as in Aftmra Koia; ViicartOTM-rkn- 

nuh ri-li.391 . 

Page 27513) Tlio numerals are known to the Arabs as Indian. 

Page 2751 ll. The knowledge of the precession of the Equinox 
by the ancient Indians is being questioned In recent times. They 
say that the New Year of the present Indian calendar is a little over 
twenty days after the due date, that is, the Vernal Equinox is on 

80 “ 
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the 2tst of March; the New Year b about the 14tb of April. The 
fuel is that Ceitra is made the month when the Ve4Tiiil Equinox 
shifted back to Now when it shifts hack further by a full 

House of the Zodisc. then P/talgiina will hax^e to start the year. That 
is yet a few cen Luries later. 

Page 277^ 3j, At^sto too has the three modes of Bwejaia, 
thru nnd NaretdRa (cutting or surgery), as the remedies. 

Page 277(4)* The physiology and pathology of Ayurveda has 
not yet been properly presented. The equation of the Pirwcu-Wiutas 
and the Trido^os has not been properly studied. 

Page 278i3). For brevity and clarity in directions, see- tuon- 
no purtNibhdJt ll-i-5)* 

For beautiful explanations of terms, 

(a) deiv nodj/umhutT^tj/^lwibu^flTnpannat.'Nhipaiitaift 

jiadimdMfO devamatrica^ ca yathakrdmam fEI-i- 15 ). 

rb) afhu hyakam. Tdjonj^kom ca nrpatifc^rrivff^idm pnM 

kromdt iI!-vili-3, 41, 

Page 2iB{2), Recently there has come out an excellent edition 
of the iidtnimitnt in Fnglish translation with a very scholarly tnirO’ 
duction by Dr. S. C. tJpadbaya of the Victoria and Albert Mtiseum, 
Bombay, published by Taraporevala^ 

Page'28012>* Seventh *4dlh|;£2/a in the Cikitsd StJidna. 

Page 280(11), They were using such toilette articles even io the 
Vedic limes. The Aijhj^Ofijana mentioned in the P^edo, Vni-3-24 
and V111-78^2 and X-B&*7, must he a toilette article. 

Page 28111 ', Tlie BkaROpmfefisfa has the following versEj, indi' 
eating an event in the SropnaudJaeodatta: 

pndmduot^ mtikhmn mfcsyo i:;^^c^iikardbhilfitani 
jivaty dvatdihfAy evam jmtam bhdmibhnjo yaikd. 

Page 281 (2 K BhoraUi compares the flavour which sn expert 
cook is able to^produce by various ingnsdients to ihe prodiartion of 
Ra$a by ihe odmixturc of the elements of Vihhdt’O, Anuhh5i«t snii 
Vyobhic^ri; tills is his famous KOSnstifm, 

Page 281i4), See Affcckokajiika 11bTO G, where there Is n g4x>d 
description of the methods to be adopted in burglary, and also there 
is tncnti'on of the authorities on this subject. There must bsve been 
a good literature; the commentator also makes altu^cms to them. 


APPENDIX 

iSupplefflentaiy Notices) 
tL \tDAS 

Original Tejcts fManira) 

’Fhe ^gv^da had five Jr^'ensious: S^ifcalc. Ba^fcalcc^ 

Sut^hyai/ana and Mdndukgtx, Only the receusioti remains 

now. $akalyn fixed the Pada Text of the ^yoetfa. Later grammarians 
mention iSakalya, Tho eormnsntators of the also refer to 

Sakalya when they deal with points of the Pada Text, There Is a 
Sdn/ch|/%ana BrahTnorwi and also the ^SrOEwra and Cfhyo S^ulrar for 
and for Sanfeh^j^ana there is tlie Kaif^Ttnlci Brahmena; 
it IS not quite certain whether it if a distinct Text or is only another 
name for the Sd^JtySyana BriJitruiita; this latter is the generally 
accepted view. 

The Stmayedtt has the JCautfiilina. the Jafmmigo and l-he Rmjd- 
yantya recensions. 

The ^ilijpruapedfl iias the ^unaka recension and the Foippalilda 
recension. Tiie former has been known for e long time and there is 
the commentary of Siyana available for the first half: the Firippat^da 
recension has recently been edited by Dr. Baghuvira. 

The Block Yajurueda deals with the great Ydflmr and rituals re^ 
latcd to therm It is only in the end that there is reference |o rituals 
that cannot be called the enlightened ones; tiiere is the pEtriiflauieciha. 
In the Wldte Yoiiimcda, the first IS chapters relate to ibes* big 
Yagns and their Bssodated rituals. In ibis portion there is a corres¬ 
pondence between the Biacl; and tlie White Y^iuimeda Texts, Tlien 
in the following li chapters fhcrc are texts that are related to the 
main Yepaa. with considerable repetiUons. In the ten chapters from 
30 to 39. there ate described rituals of an entirely new* nature Th<^ 
arc Pura^ainedha, Sarvamedha and Pirpnedho. The last 40th chapter 
is the hf«a&ti/opaniaad. It is held that there are thus four stages in 
the development of the present text of the White Tajumedo, Whe¬ 
ther there is a development or not, whether there b the difTcrence 
betw-eej] texts that aro original and genuine and texts that are 
later additions, are questions that we cannot accept without further 
evidence. Some difference in the contents can be accepted- 

In the ^thartjoueda there are poems relating to a variety of sub¬ 
jects. A large number of them relate to philosophical problems, both 
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TO^physics and ethics. There are social problems like education 
and hoiiseholiler’s life* The major partion relates to 4]/urucda in 
ivhlch Montm forms a good element. Politics and war ami rulers 
find their place in the texts. Religion and prayecs to gods also form 
an important part. Tlie Vrazya K^jkIh is an interEsIing part. 




Savannas a/w|ryaji are available for all the Vedes. including ihe 

of the Yajurveda. but not for the Maitrayotn and the 
fCctAoka of ibe filucfc Yo.juJ^cdit. 


For the Rflcedo, there are the commentaries by two Mudhavas, 

being the son of Venkafarya. The commentarj* by this latter 
Madhava has been published from Trivandrum and from Punjab 
t tter edited by Lakshman Saryp; but I am informed tlmi the 
copies Imve been ctanpletely lost during Imlia's partition. The public 
^tkm was not even completed. The commentarv of the other 
1^1^ va is fivailahle only for the first A^fuJea end has been pub’ 
lish^, along with the ccmmentaiy of the M^hava, son of 
VeaJiatarya, in the Adyar Librmi^ Series. This is the Madhava men¬ 
tioned by Varadaraja in his commentary on the .^ighuvfu. 

The commentary of Skandas^^amin has been publiahed in Trivan¬ 
drum and also in the Madron fJnberritp Shiuffcrii Series; there is 
some difference of a recenslonal nature for the earlier portion, bet¬ 
ween the two editions. Only the first A^ake is available; a small 
portion IS av'Bilable for the Ister portion, and a small part of this 
was published in the Adynr Library ffuncrin ten years mro But J 
could not continue the edition. 


There is a commentary by Udgitha for a snmtl part in the Tenth 
BiMsfc and that portion has been published froin Lahore some years 
ago. 


A work Cidl«l the Vnrnrueaffintfcftwamueccj/a b 3 very interest¬ 
ing commentary on various stray verses. This la edited by'me in the 
Annals 0 / OW^ral Rcscurch of the mdrts Univemity and from 
Lahore. AfraJd^tina Crhya Mantra Vydkhya is another inleresting 
commentary on stray verses. This has been published from lYivnn* 
drum. For the Taittirija Sathkifca there b the commentary of Bhafta 
Hhaskajrtt publlGhed from Mysore*. 

The V^jasaneyt SoihMfd has been commented upon by 
and Mehidhara. 


For the .S^nmreda there are the commentaries of MSdlmva and 
by BharatasvSmln* edited by me, in the Adj/ar Llbron^ Series. Thb 
IS only for the Purvardfca. 
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TJjis commentai:!' of is related to the commentary on 

the ^ 9 t?eda by Skandasvamin atid with the KadaT 7 iharf ol Pama He 
seems to have been a disciple of Skandasvartmi. The two commen¬ 
taries start in the same way, The benedictory verse in the commen¬ 
tary is idenlicaJ with the one in the Kddanjbarl St-** the Introduc¬ 
tion to the edition in the Adyar Library. There is no other eom- 
mentarj' knowni for the Alfeart^ouedc. 

BrnFimoipis 

The has the Aimreyo BrffhmaTio and the SdTilchycjrana 

Brahma^ The Aittrreya BTOil^^lan« is in 40 Adhyayos^ It deals with 
the Soma Yaga nminJy^ AdJij^pos 1 to Iti deal with the Agniiifomo, 
IT and 13 with ayema, 19 to 24 wdth the Dt«da,^aha. Adhya- 

j/mf 25 to 32 deal with Agiuhotra and the remaining Ad/ii/dyo^ deal 
with Hdjo^uga, The work is divided tntu eight Books called POTveifeas 
or groups of five (chapters>. There is a view that Ihe portion from 
Adhydya 25 is later and is not getuiine. The Sflnkbyaynna or Kaa^- 
fofci SrehmaHa has 30 Adhynyas and deals with the Soma YMga from 
Adhyaya 7^ the first six Adhy^yas deal with AynywdfwnOj Daric- 
pftniiaTOasa. etc. It does not contain the subject matter of the later 
portions of the Aimreya BrahiticTtfl.. The Aitateya Brnhiuanti con¬ 
tains the very interesting story of ^unal^pa in the third Adhydya 
of the seventh Pn^kn. There is also the description of the AiTidre 
Mapt^hi^ka in this later portion. Neither Attoreya nor Sdii^kltyd- 
yotia represents a recension of the Rgveda. So fjir as rituals are con¬ 
cerned, there Is the difference between the Kaimtakies and the Ai^'O- 
Idyanas in the Kyyedo. 

There i$ the commentary of ^dgurusi^ya lor the Aifareya 
Brnfimana, published from Trivandrum. Hero Itari Is the name of 
the mother of the author and so the Brokmo^ia is known by that 
name, what is written by the son of Itara. 

Tlie TahtiTvya Scmhitd has the TahliHya Bro^mafla tn three 
chapters Much of the Brffhmona b contalued in the SoThhifa itself. 

The ^ueda has been completely tmuslated into Hngtlsh by 
Griffith in verse and by Wilson in prose. There is the German tran,<T- 
lation in verse by Grassmann and in prose by Ludwig and by Geldner. 
The indices etc. in the Fourth Volume of GeMners translation are 
very useful: so are the Notes in three volumes added to the transla¬ 
tion by Ludwig. Oldenberg^s Notes are also of equal importance. The 
WorterbueJi of Grassmann is also of equal importance. 

The Toittirh^a texts and the two Brohmoiios of the ^gucida have 
been translated by Keith, The Introductions are masteriy in all of 

an 
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them. Tliere has already been the IraiifilaUon of tiie .'Ittorero 
Brfihmo^ui by Hfiug. 

The Vdjflscneyi Su'rahitd has been translated by Griffiih. There 
are the translations for the Atharraneda in the Sacred Bo 0 ks of iJte 
East and in the Hemard Ortcneal Series, The Vdjaeaneyl Sodihitd 
hus the Sfltapui^ia Brdfimona In 100 Adhydytis groups Into 14 Books. 
Corresponding to the Modhyondiiui and Kdnra reoensfons of the 
Samhit^ there Is a siinilar difference m the Bmhirimia also. The 
K4rii7a contams 17 Books. In the Modhyandino, Books 1 to IX cor¬ 
respond to Chapters 1 to 18 of the Soinhird. Book X deab with tlio 
mystery of the Fire Altar lAgtnircfiaffj/o i. Book XI is a recapltiilstloii 
of the previmis ritual. Books XII and XIII deal with various supple- 
mentary topics. The Iasi b the Anr^yoko of which the BfhadifTanyo- 
koportij^d ia the final portion. In Books Y1 to X, 6a^Iya b given 
as the highest atrthority and the name of Yijha%'olkya is not even 
mentioned here; it is only jn the other portions. In, this portion, the 
construction of the Fire Altar b described. Tile texl has been traits* 
lated in the Sacred Books of the Fast, 

The Aitareyo and the ^atapatha are full of valuable informaiion 
and are of particular importance in the study of culture and also of 
iiistory. Events in the Mahdbharafa and the event of the Deluge and 
Btou are found in the -Sofapathn, Puriirflva.s and Drvair and BharmLa 
appear in the Brdftmanu. 

There b the commentary of Rarisvamin; only portions of the 
commentary of Sayai^ui and of Harisvamin are available and both to¬ 
gether give a fairly complete comnieiitary for the Brahma^, HarS^ 
svimin says that Skandasvamin was his teacher and that he wrote 
the cocmnentiiry in 639 S.D. He was also the Dharmadhyak^ of 
Avanti. 

For the Sdmatjedc. the Bnihmono or the Pnftcai^amio 

Bmhma^a is the most important. There b also the Bruh~ 

marja with twenty-sbc chapters. The Tcrridya is also o 

mine of valuable information. There are a few shorter works going 
by the name of BrckmuTuis,' they arc not really of the nature of the 
other Brehmanos. 

There ia ti JafmtTifpo Brehittana of which portions hnd been pub¬ 
lished in the Jottnral of the A-merican Chtcntal Societi/, There is a 
commentary on it by Bhavatreia availeble as manuscript. There is 
a Bnffhmana from which extensive citations are available. 

Many passages are Cited In the ^ucdantikriimam. There is noticed 
considerable agreement with the These two 

Br^hmanoj contain many interesting stories and also much of valu¬ 
able information. 
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The smaller Brdhmaitas of the Samaveda are the Vomia BrSh- 
mmrui and the Ar^o, Brdhmana. There are a few more that go by 
the name of BrShman^, relating to the Sdmaveda. For the Atharva- 
veda there is the Gc^tha Brihmana. 

Aranyakas 

There is the Aitareydranyaka which is a continuation of the 
Aitareyo Brahmana and there is the TaUtiriyarany^ which is a 
continuation of the Taittiriya Brahmava. The latter la one of the 
best texts from the point of style and cultural value. It has already 
been said that the closing part of the ^atapatha is the Ara^aka por¬ 
tion ^th the BrhadaranyakopatU^ttd at its end. 

Upanifods 

The Mulctilcopanl^d enumerates 108 Dpani^s at its end. The 
first ten of them are k^wn as the Rfajor Upontsods. The remaining 
are called Minor Upanifods. Dara Sliikoh, son of Shah Jahan, trans¬ 
lated many l/pant^ into Persian add these were tnmalat^ into 
Latin by AnquetU Duperron. under the title of Opnekats, whi^ is 
the title given by Dara Shlkoh. There are four of them which are 
not found in the 108 enumerated in the Muktika. About s^nty 
further Minor Upanifods were published from the Adyar Ubrary 
recenUy. which contain all these Uponifcds translated by Dara Shikoh 
and not included In the Mtiirtilco collection. The Major Upant^ds 

are: 



Xani'* 

Thr Vcdii 

Pm8C or 

RcinArl:<i 




vmc 

It starts whb tM vdtyain 
idam. 

1 , 

lia 

Vdjasanfifi 

Vctv 


Krua 

SHmavtila 

Verse 

It starts with krrre^iiam. 


Kafha 

Yajuroeda 

Vrrse 

It is in the form of question* 
and answers 

4. 

Pmhia 

Atharvtweda 

Prose 

5. 

Muffdtika 

AtharvaxrJa 

Verw 


A. 

MdttJukya 

^‘tlhanavedn 

Prose 

Only a small portion is 
available; Gauda|>fidn 

lias adtlcd u tex^, in 
KSrika$, whirh Is 





accepted as authority. 

7. 

Taittiriya 

Yajmvfda 

Prow 

• 

H. 

Aitarryi 

J^rda 

Prose 


a. 

Chdndttgya 

'Sdmairda 

Prose 


10. 

Brhaddr- 

Vdjananeyi 

Prose 



ofiya/ut 
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The lust two are very long, Tliey conlain many stories too. Hie 
PpoBi^ds are continuations of the Brahmnnos which deal with 
rituals and the 

Tlio minor t/puniyad^ are sectarian and they are now classttl ^ 
Saiva, Sakla, Vai$nava, Yoga and Ved^ta SaAkara has commented 
on the ten itfnjor Uparti^di and a few of the Minor ones, of which the 
Soet^at^ro is accepted as genuine and relatively ancient. Hahea 
Kamanuja belonging to the R^nuja School of the Vedanta has 
rorainented on the ten Major Upan'txds and so has Madhva the 
found^ of the DvBita school of Vedanta. AH the lOS 
nave been commented upon by some recent scholars. 


veaa^tx 

For the Jtfirufcta of Yaska there are two commentaries. One bv 
Durgasimlia bad been available for a long time. Another by MfllMiL 
.^ara ^ recently been edited by Lakshinan Sarup. He has given 
it as the joint work of Mohesvara and SkaiuJasvimin. It is called 
^ w-***1f®"‘**“ *** ‘•’at It Ls a Tike on the Bhaaa 

’ J'f‘>'“Jrto-Wia?i,o. being a comment on the Nighanfa 

which has ^eolher name of iVirufcte. YSska is mentioned by Dtirga- 
simba and by Siyapa as Bbafyakara. end not as NlmktaMra. Mahe- 
„r BsmedobhofSO of Skandasvamln as from the 

k of his tpadhyaya. So he muai be a disciple of Skandaavamhi 
Harisvamin too. and the latter gives his date as 
Mtha *’'® Attopafha. See above under tSeta. 

“■* "-hich is one of (be six 

yedaigoi; most of them have been published. YedoAga Jyotia in 
wo raensiaus. Pifigala's Cfcanrfouictti and Knioi's Ypdfcimnia are 
the thKM other texts on the YediTAflas. The sixth VedSnsa. the 
Aoijm, hM a very extensive literatnre. They are divided into 

Srouty Gr%« and Dharma Sutros. TIic different Vedas have diffe- 

rent Sii(ros. 

a ^?”*** *’** t**® by .Atveliyana and 

y Ssid^-ayana. The Toittiriga has Brnuin. Grhtia. aharmn and 
Moq Sutras by Baudhayana and by Apastamba.' Tliere are the 
^fluia and the Gj-IipB by Bharadvaja and Satyasa^ Hiranyakefin. 

Sutra by Salya^lha Biiapyakesin which is no* 
much differrat from the work of Apastamba. The Mina™ Smate 
^hya and Sulao Suims belong to the Maiftfiptmi There is also a 
Kafftflfco Grhya Sutra closely related to the Mdnaca. 
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Knlyaj/ajui Sutra and P«ro»feara Gj-hya SHtra belung lo 

the Vdjosaneyi. The Samai^trda has the lMp]fay<tna, Dr&hyayana and 
jSrnuta Sutras. There arc also the Grhyo S-utros of 
Gobhila and KiiadLra. For the Aiharoai^cda there is the VaUdfia 
S^rauta Sutra, There is also the KatestJca Sutra which partly deals 
with Gfhya rituals and aUo with Magic. This is a very useful source 
book for ancient Magic. 

The Sulva Sutras mentioned above really form a part of tha 
Srauia iiterature- they contain measurements for the contmetion of 
the Altar and such subjects. 

There are certain works called the PrdtisaWtyfis; they are not 
given a separate place among the six Vedougas. They contain much 
of the matter that are included within the Chandus and Fyl- 

karana texts. There are the ^gt^eda Prntisafchya of Sotinafeo and 
the Vaja^aneyi prdtilofcliya of Katyayona and also the Taitflnya 
PrdtiHfchya and the Sdmaueda Prati^khya and the AfhoruaEteda 
PrSriffSfekya. The fEptreda Prait^khyn contoins the metre dealt 
with in the last chapter. The grammar portion relates mainly to 
the splitting up of the w'ords and other matters connected with pho¬ 
nology, Etymologj' and Morphology come in only incidentally. 
Many of the authoriti^ cited by I^nini are the authors of Pr3ti- 

There are various AnuJcrainoiji^ or indices. They are not in¬ 
cluded in the Vedango scheme. Btil it is said that a knowledge of 
the contents of such Ariukrafnam^ is necessary for the understand¬ 
ing and application of the Vedic texts Tliere is the statementi 

ManfroriJm br^hmitnarfeyachondodaljjatauin nn go/i 
I/ajanddhygponad eti chondasdm ydfoyamaftbn 
sthaijum TJorcflti parte padyate V'd pratniyarc 
paptyiTi bhanotitp onh«m ei^am brdhmcrnam nlia fain. 

nyi’cdfinukramunf, V-i-A,5. 

This is found in the 5an»aafcTflinftfi* and other places also, tt 
is based on the Brnhm™ passage. 

The Sarrdtttcfcrenurni of Katy^y®^ slurLs with a description of 
the Vedic metres, and then gives the Chandan and Deufira for 
each of the poems in the fEgl^f^do. There is a commentary^ by 
$adgiiriiiU 5 ytt, which Is very elaborate. There arc a few more txm- 
inentaries like f7injn[q and Gonefii, 1 have copies of them with me. 
There is also a presentation of the whole object matter in verses 
ealied the 5ariw5nufcrtttnntti-padi/£i-uiPT^ ^ have a copy of this ;»lso: 
It is a very useful w'ork, which contains much matter that IS m the 
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commentary also, like many of the Iiilwlffltw that are foimd also in tlie 
BrJwddeiiaifi, 

The Brhaddet?at« starts with certain problems rn Vedlc inter- 
pretotion and then gives the Devatas for the \^ious poems in the 
^gveda. In thb ecnneetjon many of the connected with 

the poems are also given here. It is in verses, whilo the Sanjdnu-f 
krOTnani is in the form of Sutrtts. Separate Anukramarti^ in tha form 
of verses are available, which go by tlie name of Saunaka It is very 
doubtful if they arc the works of kanaka. 

According to Varadaraja who lias commented on the fliUghanni, 
there is a Madhava who has written many AnufcraMwmis. Ii wm at 
first supposed that this b &aadhavu, son of Venkafarya. It is really 
Madhavtt whose commentary for the First Astofen has been published 
m the Adyar Library BerwA; and parts of two of Iiia AnulcrammiTs 
Itave been given as an Af^pendbe in the ISgueddnukroma^f. Tiiey 
relate to JVmna and Akhyam. ^uoafca is also known to have written 
many more Amtfcromotiis. A.nuwkdttufcrcTnfl'nT is one. 

In the reettation of the Vado there are various artifices adopted 
to preserve the purity of the tcjct and also the purity of the pronun- 
cialiom There arc people who can recite the whale of the Veda 
from the beginning to the end and then from the end back to the 
beginning, with no mistake in the Sandhi and in the accent. Even 
in tJie natural order, there are various modes like Pudn {the separate 
words!, Kmttia {order», jefd, Ratha and ChiiTta. In: agjiim 
hita-m yaj^asyti devam rtvijam. Krnma will be agnim ife Ifc purohi- 
tum puroWtem pfljnttifpa pnjnnsya devam dettam rtnijam and /ara 
will be npatm ile/lje qe ije agrntm/opnim agmm/dgnim lie and ao on. 
Hatha and Ghana are more ctimpllcated and cannot be shown here. 
In these modes of recitation, they lake two separate verses and then 
they mix up the words in the two and recite them together, taking 
words in a certain order frotn them one after the other. There are 
Ghanapethins who are trained in this mode. 

There are various other indices relating to the Smhhitd and 
Pndo texts. I give seme specimens below: 

1. Sun^ann.' tdsarjanipa Hkarapurtroko pho^tfOtporaft 
nyanjaflasprk chujaparro Iupt/ate sunihitakTa^e. 

2. Vflanfchyc: ykirc pora HkdraJi portiyoj' odupar»^yo|k 
odautaw flcparedatfou; sanchannuu jiuridiifapome. 

Sii^Iar changes which the text undergoes when changed from 
the Bamhito to the Fada are given in indites All the instances are 
given below the general explanation. They are all very mBchanical 
and not at all based on the science of phonetics. For example. 


we 
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know thnl in secuiid verse In the first poem In the there 

are the words pumeb/i^K end Here, the bWii is not sepe- 

rated in the Pedo te 3 rt for the first of the two, while it is so separated 
for the second. In the list of words where the is not so separa¬ 
ted, there is Included the word where hhifj t£ not a suffix 

at all and there is no pQsaibiiity of such a separation. Some may 
say that they are all aberrations of the rniiid and not scientific analy¬ 
sis, But no one can fail to note the keen ohscnrations, the critical 
analysis and other features in all such cases. They are thorough. 

In recent times, the V, V* Research institute at Hoshiarpur is 
bringing out the yaidikfl-poddnukmifna-Jfaia. Thirteen volumes have 
already seen the light of day. They are; 
fiothhitfi, 5 Volumes up to S, 

Brffhmano, 2 Volumes complete, 

Upenifod:?. 2 Volumes complete and 
Ved^figa, 4 Volume complete. 

This Is a monumental work which will lielp Vedic studies to a 
great extent, 

Bloomfield's Concordance end in Rgvedo is also 

of great iraporiance. There is the Vedic Jndea: by Maedonel! and 
Keith, The Vedfe fndc,r by Charu Dev from Punfah ts also a verj- 
useful contribution, 

A complete analysis of the literary and philosophical contents 
in the ^gvedo and the Atharronedo and a complete study of the 
metres in the Kgijcda on the basis of the proaodi^ values of the 
metres are all being worked out by myself and will be complcteu 
and published soon. 

ju. eheasas and puranas 

There are 18 PuraT^oJ mentioned In all the Pamnaa and they all 
agree to a great extent, the difference being slight and negligible. 

The follow'ing is the list given In the Shagavafa Piird^ui tXn-18-4 
to 8h 

bralimam cloiosafuwrdni pddmem poncono^offl co 
fregonlTiiioc oatundmlaci i*aii»alDani 
doia^JGU ^nbMgfluatmn flidradam paficopiih^’h 
mdrk^<Icm nava cognem ca da£a ponen 
enfurdo^ hlutuMyttnr sySt WtfJw pcftcaictflni ca 

brahmacaicnrtnin liiftguin okddciaiixi tu 
cofitrnimscrti wrahenn eJcdsitimlmsi'nIcam 
j^kandom samm tathd caifotm enmnnam daio Ifirtlfom 
fcaitnrtom soptodoicikhpotciTn motsvim tat tu catardoin 
efconnohhiat saiipaniam hrahmdndam. dtJsdoidica fu. 
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The VifMupuj'd^iA gives the same liiii in the same order wiihojL 
the siie of the text. In the Ofmgaoata, i|,c ^ given In terms of 
Gmnthos (uniti of verses of 32 sylloMesi in thousands. The VanfAn 
^r.ti .0 does not mention Gomdo and BroJ,ntfi,^a and gives Vdoo and 
Aaraaimha, Kurina gives Vayu which will make the list IQ^wbiie 
it gives the total as IB. Vajnt is omittEd in most of tlie listsjVccorditig 
to pother list ihere are two Pututios beBinning wUh the letter M; 
Mowga and Morfai.idci,o; there are two Purfirms bqjiiming wllh the 

,hl n « f’T'T there are three beginning with 

the B; Brohmoiioo, Broiimanaivarto and SroJima. there ore four bc- 
gmiong With V: varafto, Vnjnoiiu, VSi,« .this is replaced in most of 
the hsts With .Smiuii and ri«.n; then there are seven each of which 
witlin i^rnte letter, as dpn!, fV'drada. Piidmo. iiaga. Gdnido, 

1- Aff»i f^raao contains 15400 verses. This is an encyclonae- 
dia contaimng de^riptions of a variety of auhjeels and also coniSns 
. 1 , *“ RSmagntia and the JWoJidliltarota along with 

Diiaminiedo. .^vumcda, Sonedw. dnJifl. 
«Mra, Vpofcaro™. Alomhom and the various Darioitos. To this ex- 
tern It has a great importance. There is a view that it is a vary late 

Z /.‘“““““^“^UtltePure^aa. It Is held by some that the 
portion shows signs of influence by the work of Bhoja. 

2 Ku^a, This contains nOOO verses. This is taught by 
to Indradyumna as a KurmSvatara and hence there is ika name, 

Though tauglit hy V4nu, it is a gloHfying the worahip 

of Siva There are a few 5r/in(am:ahdtmi/ciis too. 

3 Tins is whal b caUed Saupnr^ in the Bhagavaza 
It has 19QOO verses. This contains glorifications of V^nu 

wo^iup and also gives the stories of the Rdmdyu^a and the ^fahd. 
b^raut along ^th the fforiwiwiAa: it also treats of astronomy and 
other jubjecU, including metres and graiuinar and other sciences, 

■ a ^ P^traT^a is a fairly big one with 2500D verses: it b 

in ^o oo e cannot call it a PmnSna at all as it teaches mainlv 
the doclnne of Devotion to Vi^u and contains practically nothing 
of the contents of the PutStyis. The ohseri-anee of the fast on the 
Bkadasi (eleventh day of the two halves of the lunar month} and the 
story of persons like Rukinafigada find n pbce here, 

5^ Padma. It is one of the longest of the Purfi?Ta 4 . only the 
Sluznda exceeding it; it contains 55000 vei^. ft is divided into five 
^ks n^ut Bftumj. .Srar^a and Pdmia. and there is aUo an 

i/ttora Tlna-e are various in this and also vari¬ 

ous stories. The style b really superb. This i» a Viariu epic and 

Sift 
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vet it is &va who glorijRes Vi^u. There have been various later ad¬ 
ditions like the st<iry of Ihe following Kulid&sa. 

ti, BrnhniflijaiuaTta. This has 18000 verses. Thbs is also a 
Vi^u eple. It la divided Into four Books. In the First Book it 
is held lhat the world is a Vu’-orfa f trajialoroaation h of Brahma in 
the form of Kma. In the Second Book there is the descriptiDn of 
the Prafcfti tranrfotmed into some goddesses The Third and Fourth 
Books relate to Gao^ and Kr?na, 

7. SrnhTTtdTida. This is described in one way in some Pum^ 
and tlie contents are Quite dilfereitit from ilteti It contains a large 
number of stories. The extaiu Adhytiinwi Ramdj/afu? and the liOUtn 
.Sa/ia^srariania are found included in thisn Perhaps what was known 
in the early limes is another. 

8. Bid/tma, This stands in alt the Sists aivd is also called 
the /idipurdiia. iL is a teaching given by Brahmii to Dakja and 30 it 
has acquired this name. The work contains a large number of 
MaJtaTm^as, It has 10000 verses. 

9. It contains 14500 verses. The work deals with 
various cults and their rituals. It has nothing to do witlt the futitre 
as the name suggests. 

10. Bhdgoofltfl This contains 10000 verses. There is a doubt 
whether it ts tliis or the Devt Bkogaucia that should be Included In 
the IS PUTH^tas. The Bbagavata Hsell mentions this, and it cannot 
ignore itself. This is perhaps the most popular among the Purdtins. 
being the Tem for ihe Bhakfi SchooL Tliere is a view that it Is a 
composition of Bopadeva. It is not referred to by Ramanuja. 1 
luive also heard 0 story that it is Ramanujans own work. The style 
and the various metres adopted and the literary qualities make this 
one of the best among poetic works in Sanskrit. It eonlains various 
stories. The story of Krsns is given in the Tenth Book. It has 
twelve Books. The Dem Bfhlgoijato Is a Sakta work- It glorifies 
the Goddess who is to be worshipped as the Greatest Being. Various 
exploits of the Goddess are narrated here, 

U Mutn/d This has 14D(K) verses. II contains many 
Mahaimyns and rituals. It also deals with Rojo Dha™a and other 
subjects. It was narrated by Visjiu as Mjatsya Avatars. Tlie lists 
«E dynasties and kings are of special importeiice for history 

12 Mirkimtteyo. This ia a small work with only &nflO verses. 
The epic ta in the form of replies given by Markindeya to questions 
pul to him, Uke, the Avateroa. Druupadi^s five husbands and the fate 
«f her children. This contains the famous 5npfoJofi or Det?f 
Mnhatviya describing the exploits of the Goddess. 
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13. Linga, This cental tis 11000 vqtsge. This does no{ coo tarn 
anything about the "worship of the Lh^a' aa tiie name may suggest 
Tfiere appears the Great God Maheavara in the Agni Liriga ami as 
such it is called by this name. It is full of mystic matter. !i 
with the various Ai^arorar of ^va. 

1-1 V&mana, This is also a rdotively small work with lOOhiJ 
verses. There are the d&scriptioDs of the various AtJOtoras ol 
and the first that is described is the Vamana Avatfira; therefore there 
is this name. It also glorifles Siva and the pilgrimages to Siva lem- 
ples, 

15. Varaha. This has 24000 verses. This is taught to the Eartli 
by Vi^nu as Van^a Avatara and hence the naroe given to it. There 
are many Siva legends too. 

16. Fijtnu. This is the most Important Purflrm and Sankara 
cites from this as well as from the MoJmbMrBto. It has 23000 verses 
Perhaps the oldest, it is really the most important Purano. It con¬ 
tains various stories of ancient iieroes. It has a great tnlercst for 
history* Hie dynastic list is of particular importance. The whole 
story of Ari Kr^na as given in t?ie Bha^a 7 ;ara in Book X ifs given 
here also* There is nothing of a sectarian touch in it. The dynos^ 
tie list comes to the Andhrabhi-tyas. There is no literary flourish 
in it; the style is simple Hnd chaste and it is real poetiy, 

1 1 , Perhaps the real Purdwii Is the Vatjrti pHrarm and 

the ^iua PatTcao is aaother name of it, or the *^tua Ptirdvia, is a part 
of this or a subsidiary Purdiui to it. It deals witli the glories of Siva, 
Tliere are also some MabatTri.j/d* like Gayd and Triueni. 

18- Skartdo, This is the biggest of the PtiTiiruzs, containing 
81,U(J0 Verses, It deals with the various places in the country that 
are of great Importance from the ^iva point of view* It is more or 
less a collection of Sihula Mahfftmya^. The Purfi^ ts in six sections 
known as SrtnatfcwfnoTfi/o, Bmhmh Vai^vi, (also called 

Agustgak and 5aarT. Each of them is called a SamhiM. Then there 
is the Sixth Book called Kiflit Kltarida* which Ls very large and which 
is supposed to be the most important part; it deal's with temples in 

and around. 

Besides the 18 Ptini^ttJ* there are a few that deserve some notice 
at this stage. They are parts of Ptiroi^s. fn the Muhdhhdnitci. $ri 
Krsfiia comas in only incidentally and there is a supplemeni. to the 
Malidbhdnito known' as the ilarivawi^. It is in three Books. The 
First deals with the Puramc topic of creatioti and other subjects. 
Then there is the story of Sri Knjpa in the Second, and the Third 
Book deals with the Kali^u^ga. The Fi^tidharmotlara is a supple^ 
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meut to the Vmm Pui%a and deals with all soru of subjects. 
literature, philosophy, Dhorma and so on; it is an encyclopaedin Tho 
Vdfftpf/f« R^mdyatitt or the Yogtt contains the teachings given 

by V'aisi^tha to Hama and is more a work on philosophy than a 
Pwrcria; it b generally entered mider Philosophy, 

Though i>ie Fur&^as are classified as sectarian under ,:$atcn and 
Yct^Ufl^ there is really no sectarian bias in them. There is no fanati¬ 
cism cither* At besi there may be this Lhnitaaon that a jjarticular 
Airajio takes up some aspect of religion as more important for trCat- 
menl and regards the others as subordinate. But there is full recog^ 
nition for all the sides of religions thought and religious belief jn 
ail of them. No Prirdna is opposed to another Pitrdnn, 

The Purdtsn has the five topics as the main subject matter* asi 
given in the verse: 

sarpeuf CO protbar^fOi ca nariiso Tnanotmiardwi cfl 
uaritidnuenritom caitia purdnam pencaltz^^nam. 

The Vi^ii which gives this definitinn, fallows this defi¬ 

nition nbo. In the others there are many that deal with these topics 
and with many more and in some of them these topics form only 
a very tninor factor. The same stories and the Jtflme subjects are 
treated in an independent way in Lhe dMercnt PirnffMoa. In all of 
them we find the emphasis on the reality of the %oiid and on the 
importance of life and man's duty in and to life. They are all a 
call to the people not to run away from the world. The greatness 
of the world is fully presented in all the Putc^s^ They were written 
at a time when the oid ways were giving place to now ones, nnd the 
purpose w'as to recall people to the old ways wilh adjustments and 
odaptalions* 

There is a unity in all the Purqnns pm together. Each of them 
necojpuises ail of them.* If there had been sectarian differences and 
mutual animosity among the dlffercnl sects, such a unity is Impossi¬ 
ble. There was recagnition of difference and tolerance of difference, 
by the side of the unity* 

VI. MaHAKAVYa 

Paninl. According to tradition, I^nini. the great grammarian, 
had written a flrond Epic named Jfltiihouotitfljflya or Pdfaiatsijo^o, 
Bijaiekhora speaks about lum as a poei who had written the Jumha- 
vatljiiya after his grammar: 

auoafi paninoi^e fosmoi yena rudraprflsidotoh 
ddau proktum tuto jamhoootfjnr/am. 

Nimisidhu in Ills commentary on Rudrata^s Hdvyaldfikdra cites 
I^pini's P^fnhtuijajia. Mariy citations from Pfintni are seen in later 
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works. AccoMlng to K^eniendra, he excels in the tTpajari metre. I 
have heard a stoiy about Pai^ hi this cwwiection. He had com- 
|iOsed his Pfli^lauiioyo snd he recited it in the Assembly of the king. 
There was this in ii; prepa purfm ph^iiulm. The form 

should bo phanimlm and not plmmuifm with long I For this 
grammatical mistake, he was ordered to go out of llio Assembly* 
Hut his young son was liiorc and ho ohsUenged Ihe assembly and 
:iaiid that Uio use is correol* The word means: phuni inaA j/osydiM jjd 

tStrt piirim* Tlicn P^mru was allowed to continue Jijs reci¬ 
tal tom 

iJutfd/wghoM. He is a Buddlibt and he has written a Grand 
Epic named Podyaruddntutii. It is in ten cantos. The story relates 
to the life of Buddha; tlic story dilTers slightly from what Is given 
in other works like tflJifonistnra and Buddhacarita He indulges In 
long descriptions, where sometimes many verses contain only a 
single point, h is a very beautiful poem, imitating Kalidasa in many 
places. 

Abhinanda. His Remacarita is a very long poeim simple in style 
with beautiful Ideas and with efforllsss ease in expression. Tlie poem 
lias been published In Uie Btintda Series. He is the son of SatntiaTUfa. 
The poem lias been ated by later writers on AfamJedro, 

Padmagupta. He wrote the poem called the Wavasahos^riko- 
cftntc in 18 cantos. ITie story relates to the marriage of King Sindhu^ 
raja With the Naga princess Aasiprabhn. It contains some surprise. 
The king during his hunting shot n deer which w'as a favourite of 
the princess Aaiiprabha and the arrow bearing the name rci'ealed 
the owner of the arrow* ^vitb which the deer was shot. In t h e same 
way, the king sees a swan in the ishe which had a necklace found 
its neck and th^l belonged to the princess. Thus they knew each 
other and love started. A messenger sent by the princess sees the 
king with the necklace, end he is asked to go to the Palais and 
attack the fciiig Vajrahfcuia who wxis a demon* and to bring the 
golden lotus from his lotus pond This the king accomplishes and 
the princess and the king are married. The poet b known to some of 
the later Alamkirikas, There is evidence to show thul he had writ¬ 
ten other works also. He is known also as FRrimale Kalidasa. Ho 
was a contemporary of Munja.. father of Bhoja and ha must have 
lived td^thc time of Bhoja too. It must he about this Kalidasa that 
there are many stories relating him to Bhoja in the Bhojffprabfindha. 

Bithm^. He was a Kcshmirlan poet of great fame. He was the 
son of Jye^hakala^ and Nngadevi. There is much information 
Hvoilable about his ancestors. Hia father was the author of o com¬ 
mentary on the end his graniifather was Hajakhlo^ 
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anil his was Maktikala^. He had tvvi> p 

brothers by tiaine 4^arijna and Anandu. He was tor some time the 
Vidyapali in the Assembly of Vikrain^ditya Tribhrrvanflmalla^ who 
lived in tiie last quarter of the Uth and the first quarter of the 12lh 
century. Latterly it seems he Itiat the friendship of ihc king. He 
wrote Ute poem called tiua ^ifcram^KJcadevfficCTita, describing ihe 
greatness of Tribhuvananialla The poem does not complete the 
vtcloiies of the great bdrig. The work is of some interest from the 
point of view of history 

Vssudeva. He is a Kerala poet and the author of Tudhi^lninC' 
uijetyu, which is a Yamakti KSvyn in 6 cantos, it seems that he waa 
an idiot and became a great scholar and poet through the Grace of 
the ShutasBSth at a temple ealled Ttruvullakkavu. sIk miles to the 
.■south of Trichur, He ate the special kind of banana fruit iliat is 
given to the deities, the Kudolx. and became a poet. The story goes 
that he had to spend a rainy night In the temple and took tlie firO' 
wood kept by the temple servant there. That wciman was aregry 
in the morning w’hen ft was found that the fire^wood had been takeUi 
end he replied in a verse; that verse, in the Malayalam lan^age, 
is very famlliax in KeraLa, One king Kula^okhara was ruling Kerala 
at that time. Dr. K. Kunjunnl Raja’a hook. The Korn ta Cot; tritmfion 
to StiTUkrit Literulure, gives all tlie details about the author and 
Jib work. The great importance of YttdhbfJurnuijnjja is that it is a 
very beautiful Yarttako Kdvya. The Koci/a had been commented on 
by a Kashmirian scholar named Rajinaka HatuSkanlha. There arc 
many imitations of the work, some mtich shorter. 

Hemacandra. He was a great scholar and poet and also a Jaiim 
Saint. He lived in the last quarter of the 11th century and in the 
first tliroe quarters of the 12tli century. There is |iractically no sub¬ 
ject on which he has not written very authoritative works, grammar, 
.dkunfcdru, Koia and so on. Hb Knm^repalacaiitn is a pooni in 2S 
cantos. It deals with the glories oI Kum^pSla of the Aoahilavada 
dynasty. The first twenty cantos are in Sanskrit and Uie rest in 
Prakriti he has written works on Prakrit grammar and Prakrit Koin. 
The Prakrit portion illustrates the rules of Prakrit Grammar written 
bv himself. His Tri^^jisoNife^iiru^ccarifa is a very long poem des¬ 
cribing Ihfi great Joino saints. This hos been puhlishCTl in the Burodfl 
II is a very good poem, simple and lucid. 

Amoracaujlra. He lived in tlie middle of the t3th century and 
a poem called BatobMreta. which narrates the story of 
the Afcrhdbhdrnfrt Book by Book. Though a condemnation of the preot 
Rpic, It is a really good poem, elegant otjcI full of ailractive- 
ficscriptions. 
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\ iLstupSltt. livGcl jji til's &rst ihfiilf <tf ihs 13 lh csiitury cuid 
wcsie ^ poem ciillsd tiie AFflr«naTYiy?E?vat(and(k It also wntains very 
goD^descripUyns, bm mors on tli& model ot Magh:i, 

y Nayacandri He lived in the second half of the 13 Lh centurj-. 
His ynmjTUraearito lias somo historical interest. It denb with his 
relatione ond feuds with the Muslim ruler, AHauddin, It seems tliat 
the kinfj appeared before tlie pCN^t in sleep and inspired him to write 
the poem. It contains much of pulitieai teaidiing fay the father to 
the son. and also the adventures of the latter who is lire hem. 

Vedantadesika He is a very versatile acboiar and a profound 
phQosopher. He has written a large number of works on Vedanta 
in the school. His great poem is the YadixtJ^bhyttdapa 

dealing with the life of Sri Kr^na, It is a very beatitiful poenv Ho 
lived in the beginning of the 14th century. The poem is In 21 cantce* 
and deals with the Yadu dynasty and the life of Sri Kr^na, 

Agastya, He was a poet who lived in the court of tJic great 
ruler by name PratSparudradeva. in the beginning of tlic I4th cen¬ 
tury. His Bnlabh«rata is a very beautiful poem His style is estreme.^ 
ly sweet and his language is simple and musical. Hb poetiy has been 
admired by some later poets and Uterary critics. 

Rajacudamanj Diksita. He was very versatile. As in the case 
of many other great writers, he was poet, literary cridc and philo- 
iiopher. Hb RnlfminlfcuJjfana is a short poem in 10 canlos and has 
been published In the Adyar Z.ibmrg .SeTtee. 

NUakanthe. He is another poet-pliilc®opher« He was a grand* 
nephew' of Appayya Diksita, His ^raiilar^no described the various 
Uias (Plays) of the Great God 6iva, in 22 cantos, and his Cun^- 
i>ntQranfl describej. the descent of the Ganges to the earth from the- 
heaven, 

Ramabhadra. His Pacan^olicarlfo gives an account of the story 
■of the advent of PatainjaEi to teach grammar and certain verv inter¬ 
esting episodes in connection with the leaching that he gave to his 
disciples concealed behind a curtain so that no one would know inig 
identity. 

^hkara« His 5 ti Fijo^a is a very lucid and simple poem, 

full of beautiful imagery; it is a poem describing the life of ^ri 
Krroa- He belonged to a place called Pdllikkunnu IViharaesla) in 
Kerala. The poem Is m 12 cantos, II Is very popular in Keruk, 

Snkumara. He wrote his 5ri Kiynfl H is also a very 

beautiful poem, simple in language, with very good descriptions on 
the model of l^lidlsa. The style Is sui^rb and that is the poem which 
young children study to start Iheir Sanskrit education in Kerala. 
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The poem Ls tiol fintshed. Tliere ia a story how he was being harassed 
by bis teacher and how tie wonted to IdU him by droppirtg a stone 
on him tebile he would be sleeping. He tticde a hole In the ceiling 
in his room and sat above the ceiling waiting for the teacher to 
sleep. Thai was a fnll-moon and his wife admiml the beauty of the 
moon-light when the teacher said that there can be rtotbing that 
can be so charming as the mind of his dear student, which was 
clearer than the moon-light. Tlie student felt sorry for what he 
was thinking of doing and so be came down and confessed his guilt 
to the teacher. Be wanted also to know what the expiatory puriflea- 
tioii is for such a crime. Tlie teacher said that the prescribed cere¬ 
mony is to hum oneself in fire when the husk of the paddy would 
be burning slowlyr but he also said that In this case nothing need 
be done, since he had pleased the teadier so much with his intelU- 
genre and devotion. But the student insisted on going through the 
ordeal and lie arranged for 3 heap of the husk of paddy to be piled 
in a pit and for setting it on fire. Then he stood on It covered up to 
the neck and started composing the poem. It stops with the middle 
of the last line in a verse; jnram irit&n poiriTnaoirirg.seh pofye 
Some say Uiat he had also composed the last word ko^kTT^bkunu- 
bhdgdn. This is what Sri Kr$na telb Bhama, when th^ were on 
tbpir return journey- Tlie author is known in fradliion as PrabhS- 
fcara. But all the manuscripts read the name of the author as Sultu- 
mara. Some people say that be is identical wiLh PrabbSkara, the 
great MimSmsa teacher. There is no evidence either for the name 
Prabbakara or this identification. 

Poets came up and composed poems of a very high order through¬ 
out the ages. There was neither a decay nor a termination of poetic 
talents in the country* it may be that there were no poets who had 
attained the eminence of Kalidasa, There is no language tn which 
tlicre are poets that stand on the same Jell'd as the best among them 
coming in. as a regular feature. That is what Ansndavardhana says: 
oomifin atimciri-ayMtuporomporSidJimi sciHsare kalid^tiprabhrwyo 
ritd£ro?t poncosi iti gariyanto l under I-fik 

Even among the poets who have written tlm Afahafeduyos, there 
may be a poet like Bharavi who has a philosophy, who mokes a 
spedol appeal. Even such a poet does not come up trequently. There 
have always been great poets who could compose poenii; tliat could 
stand by the side of JMugho or ATo^edhigacarha. People could com¬ 
mand the language end the style and they could also pre^nl sHuo- 
lions as we find in such poems, throughout the history of Sanskrit 
literaiure; Ihia continues even now. 
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Many poets ttied to compIeLe Oie story of rfalA, which stopped 
wilh the wedding of NaJo and Damayanti in the AfniBadiiTyixcnrifa of 
Sxi Har?a. ArQr Bha^ta's Lf tea™ Nai^dha is one, Tliere Is another 
work called the P™tina4adha by a poet by name Vidyidhara who 
lived in the time of SJiah Jahan. There is another poet associated 
with the poem and he is Lak^mana. I have a copy of this* The poem 
can stand by the side of the JVe^ndhijfacnrife. There is a simple poem 
called the ShfQit by Prataparaya, This is also a very simple 

poem full of beautiful descriptions and brisk narratioos* It is lii 
20 cantos. 1 have a copy of this work. It can compare with any 
good poem in Sanskrit. KdrtatJTrya Tijajjre is another such poem of 
which too r have a copy. I have given these notices only to show 
that the current of poetry is not dried up and that it had been ever 
in full hood in India. 


Vlt DRAMA 
Major Types 

yi^vo^E^adotta. This is a drama which must have had 8 Acts. 
A small part of it has been published serially in the Journal of 
Oriental Research by me and It was later published as a smalt 
book in 1931. The published portion has only three Acts. The verses 
in the drama arc all collected in a book call^ the Votsarajakafhd, of 
which a mamiseripl is available. The story b the same as that of 
the Pmii^ldyatiffandhnTdyoTia ascribed to Bh^. It may be this is 
the drama w^hitdi Bhflmaha criticbes in rV-37 (T. The drama has all 
the features of Bbssii given by B5j?a in the ffarjacartta. 

A;jvagha^, ^rfpuirapmkarirna is a drama in nine Acts and 
deals with the conversion of 63ripulra and Maudgalyiyana to Bud¬ 
dhism. Fragments of some other dramas are also found out. 

Kcutmudnitahotsarm This is a drama which describes some 
events in the history of Magadha. The drama is very interesting 
both from I be literary and from the historical points of view. There 
has been much discussiati about the author and the name of the 
drama. Both are only conjectured. The name of the author is given 
sometimes as Vajjjkl. who Is known as a great poetess in Sanskrit. 

Dhiranaga. A drama called the Kandomaia was publtshjsd as 
ihe work of Dihniga, IL was then supposed to be by the great Bud¬ 
dhist teacher, and it was also supposed that it is this Dihnaga whom 
Kalirlasa Jncnilons in his passage: dinnfgnnam pathi parUiaintm 
.trkiiln?iiutrli»ilepfln (Meghadtaa, M4l, as his rival poet. Now it is 
accepted that tlic dramatist b Bhiraniga. This makes little differ* 
ence since we know little about him either. TIic themn h more or 
less the same as that of the fJtmrtiruTnncarifa. The poetry Is good 
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ujicl the sLet'tcs are well planned. Il is a really gtwjd drama whatever 
ma y he the unecrtainty about the dmmHtist. 

Raja^ktiera. He is a profuse writer. He lias wriUen on jHcm- 
kara^ the Kdv}/amimdms&. He belongs to a family of great schcilars 
anA poets. His grandfather vraa a poet nnmed A.kalajalada. He 
married Avaritisumiarl, a Kajput bdy of great accomplishments. He 
mentions king Malietidrapala In his drarass. He belonged to the 
10th century. His great drama Is the Balaromaijra^ in ten Acts, 
He is known to havo iifrltten other dramss also, the mast important 
of whicli was ffoTOpilasa, In the BfiJariflmaynnfl he includes the 
whole story of lIic Rdmnyonat, He deviates cortsiderably from the 
original story. Thus Bavai^ia comes as a rival from the beginning. 

His ViddhoralabhcrrijifciS is a draniB which os now available is 
incomplete with only two Acts. The drama starts with the marriage 
of Draupadi and deals also with the gambling and the loss of the 
country and the departure of the ^^ii'^avas to the forest. 

The KarjJuTOT/Minjori is another Prakrit drama. It is a Softakn* 
which has 4 Acts. It deals with the king Cfindrapala and a princess 
of the Kuntala country and their marriage after many vicissitudes. 

Maytn^ia. The name may be a Prakritisatioii of fifatrraift- 
His Udaftanigfhatjn is one among the many dramas with a H^ma 
story. Another drams known is the TapaECuuffflirfljo. This relates 
to the story of Udayana ond Vasavadaita. The story is handled in 
s veiy independent way. There are surprises in plenty. The hero 
and the heroine separate and. they meet later under very unexpected 
circumstances. 

Saktibhadra. The very popular on the 

Kerala stage. It is by Aaktibhadra who is spoken of as a disciple of 
$ankaracatya- It seems that when ho showed the dTanaa to SaAkara 
he said nothing and ^ktibhadra burnt it Later when feiAfcaiu 
asked for tt he confessed what ho hod done and ^iikora reproduced 
the whole dramn from meIno^>^ It b also a drama.of surprises. Tlie 
stvle is ver^- simple and forceful It starts from the abduction of 
Sita and to the end of the fexdudlng the Inter part). 

Murarl. His Anarglinraghawi is accepted as one of the best 
dramas ia Sanskrit. It In 7 Acts. He exhibits bis scholor^Mp 
along with his ability to handle the language which is very chaste 
and majestic. Murari has been cited by later gTammariatifi like 
Bhattoji Dik$ita. I^arayitna Bhatta In his says: 

Aftu^rihFuatHibJnlfpeidln This Ls with roference 

to the correctness of the word yUrnnui 


3S7 
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Ifaotiiaan. There is a drama called the JWnhanafofco or Haitu- 
luanTui^ba. u seems that Vatimkj was afraid of the fate of hU own 
pt»in if ihta new drama were made known and that, with the per- 
m^sion of Hanumfin. he threw it into the sea. It was later washed 
iThTU of il- One is by Damodare, perhaps 

mi^e dtmng the Ume of Blmja. it has 14 Acts, The other versiin 
IS by Madhusudana and iias only 9 Acts. One cannot call it a drama. 
It is a senes of good poems strung together as a conversaiton But 

the poetry Is excellent and is cited fay later literary critics. Tlie 
stoiy fieiates to the 


His KiwmistiTufari is a inery cleverly construcied 
rfranm and there are imitations in it of Kalid^, Har^ and other 
Classical dramatists. It is also a very beautiful drama Love 
^aracters in disguise, surprbes and final triumph form the ihema' 
Inere b also a supernatural element. 


Hi 5 Co?itiakaiLsifco is a drama that can stand by 
the side of the ye^iiisawihuro and the Mudmrnjlc^asn in point of the 
^hibition of emotional fervour, The story relates to the eiforts of 
the sage Vi^vamitra to deJteci the righteous king HariscDindra from 
the path of irncompromising adherence to truth Tlie title of the 
drama means “the Terrific KauiUta or Vis^amitra". K^mHvara has 
written another drama called the Abhinava NaisadMiuinda h starts 
with the Journey of Nala to nticnd tho wcddl^f iCsynnrf^lS 
continues to the end. Tlua is a very good drama, full of brisk move¬ 
ment. I have a copy of the book in manuscript. 'Hie style is simple. 

Jajadeva. He was tlie son of MaMdeva and Sujmitra, His 
^try is so very sweet that he has acquired the name of Piyvba, His 
Pr^onno-napluitfa is well known: he is known to liave written some 
other dramas al^. It is in his iVamnna-rdphaufl that there is the 
reieren^ to ICalidasa and Bh™. He is not identical with the author 
of the Citaporjinda, he is a great logician and the author of a com¬ 
mentary on the Tttifufldntdoin^ of Gang^opadhyaya, The drama 
15 in 7 Acts, Here, as in most of the Hama Dramas, the dramatist 
takes considerable liberty with the original introducing new 

characters and ahering the relationship of the various clmractera. 

Bh^a ought to have been the first dramatist to be 
noticed in this connection. I have already discussed the Bhnsa pro¬ 
blem m tlie main text Itself, and have given some Information about 
two plays now accepted as those of Bhisa. namely, the SiwipnauMUifC* 
datra and the PrarijTiapii«gttndhflrdya^. Bhnsa has written a drama 
mlkd the Stvipnap^autidafta The present drama contains much of 
the materinl from the original drama. But it b a condensation or 
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adaptutiun and noL tiie original itself. The Prari^iixluiniffOTidfiardyiiTtu 
is a prelude to tliU dorama with the same style in language. But it ap* 
pears to be a later adaplation of an original drama which Bhamaha 
must have been criticising. That drama la likely to be the 
uedetta noticed above. As for Cariiddtia, it is only the earlier part 
of Sudraka’s Mfcchafcatifea. There are varbtions and such varia* 
lions may be due to the change in piace^ the present editiotis of the 
ilfrcclmfoopfctt being based on Wonli Indian Manuscripts and the work 
attributed to Bliisa being riom South India, If a complete copy of 
the AffCchokflFifen is available from the South the first four Jtcis 
thereof may be identical in essentinls with the four Acts now going 
by the name of Carudotta assigned to Bhasa. 

The remaining' ten dramas have no sort of known and proved 
relation with Bhisa. Thej' are good dramas, original in the con¬ 
struction of the plot and vigorous in style. As poetry they ore really 
good atid even as dramas some of tliem can stand by lixe side of the 
good dramas in Sanskrit. The stories are taken from the Maha- 
bhdmta or the Ramiiyaae or from the chronicles. The foliowmg are 
the Afahdbkdraia dramas. 

1. Pancardira. This is really a good drama, dealing with the 
story of the attack of Suyodbana to take away the cows of Virava 
where the Fa^davas were living. Practically everything in the 
drama is original. Only the characters and the central situation are 
in the original. Suyodhana wants DroEi>n to find out the tvhere- 
abouts of the P^davas who were living incognito^ within five nights, 
and that is the reason why the drama is so called. If their where¬ 
abouts were found out before the expiry of the thirteen years, they 
would again hove had to return to the forest for another term. It 
Ls a drama iit three Acts. The drama avoids a war and the country is 
returned to the PiJjdavaa by Suyodhana an his own account, with 
hb free will. 

2. Dwlouafcj/e. This relates to the mediation by 6ri on 

behalf of the to see If the Pandsvas could get their right 

without a war. It b in one Act; it is full of action and brisk dialogue, 

3. Here also the plot is original Gha* 
totkaca. son of Bhima. was killing a few Brahmins to eat them when 
Bhlniii went there and they recognise each other as father and son. 
The Brahmins are saved. Madhyaras is the middle one nf the five 
brothers and so the drama Is called by that name, 

4. Onrbhttnpo. Thh describes the condition of Suyodhana 
after his duel fight with Hhima in which Bhima struck Suyodhana 
on the thigh and Suyodhana had hLs thigh crushed making it tm- 
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pebble for him to walk. Here we find a real hero In Suyaihaiiii 
with human touchea/ 

5. KaT7[abhflrn, Tliia is also a drama with original pio(. 
Indra asks Kar^a to give htm his ear-rings and armour as a gift when 
Kar^a promised to give him anything that he aeks for- Here we tinii 
Kama as a generouE person with noble traits of chataetcr. 

€. Dutagha\oikiica. Here also the plot Is original Ghatot* 
kaca goes to the I^uravas as a mediator to bring about a reconciim- 
tion between the Paii^vas and iho Kauravas. Tlris. is immediately 
after the death of Abhimanyu at the liands of the Kauravas through 
a stratagem. Ho was insulted and he gets furious, when he was 
appeased by DhrtarSjrtra. 

There are two dramas with the plot from tlie i?iT™i/a«a. In 
both there is originality in plot, 

1. jlbhCyefca. This deals with the final stage in the IJdinmaoiia 
when, after the abduction of &ta, Rama made friends with Sugiiva 
and crossed over to Lanka and killed Havana. Then he returned to 
Ayodhya and was crowned king. But there are many original situa¬ 
tions and the poetry is really good. 

2. Pratirrm The sight by Bharata of Dasaratha's statue which 
was a sign of hia having died and the journey of Bharata to the forest 
to meet Ranm are described here. The inddente of the Abki^eka 
also come here. But there is much of original matter, and ss ijoetry 
and ns drama this is far superior to Ihe AbkifCkd. 

There is a drama having the stoiy^ of 6ri as the theme iind 

the drama is called the Bdlacarito. It deals with the early life of 
fin illJ the killing of Kamsa. 

The Avimttraka has a story taken from the chromch’s as the 
theme. It is the story of a king who Isad become a Ca^^la. Thera 
was a princess whom her father would Ijave given In marriage to 
such a great hero Eke Avi-maraka, who had killed a demon named 
Avi, but for his low birlli, Tiie hero arid the hentiliie meet and foH 
in love with each other. In the end they marry. Tltere are various 
very interesting situations and suqjrises in the plot. It is a reoHv 
well-planned and well-eatecuted dr^a. 

All the ten are good dramas; hut their auUiorship has yet to be 
fixed. There is no proof at all for assigning them to BhSfili, They 
seem to he rather late productions. Yet another drama has reccntlv 
been published as Bhasa^^ and that is Ya^^phoia. This Is a pro¬ 
duction by a recent scholar, as is known to me and to mnny others. 

It Is also 0 rather poor production. 
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RavivaJnian. He vrus a ruler la Kara!*- lie wrote a draunit 
called tlie Pradyumnabhyadaya. It deals with ihe marriage of a 
king named Pradynmna with a princess named PrablwvalL iL b m 
hvc Acts and shows evidence of the inflmmcc of earlier dramiitifite 
as in the case of a drama within a draman 

Hamabhadra. He is kisown as Kamabhadra Dik^ita and is the 
authtjr of a very cleverly constnwrted druma called the Ja^iaki- 
pashmya. For dexterity in constmcling a plot Iroin a well-lmuw'n 
story* 111 ere arc few rivals. Perbapg the Aacarpocii^mirtii of fiakll- 
bhato already noticed, is one among such dramas. Thu genuine 
characters and others appearing as the gemnne eharaclers make the 
plot 30 very interesting* fuU of surprises. There is also the device 
of a drama within a drama brought into this. Attempts at suicide 
and mlBchief of characters with supernatural powers for impersona¬ 
tion bring about all sorts of complicating alttiatipiis- The charac¬ 
ters are all from the RaTndyffpta and also the intidenL Other factors 
in the drama are the creations of the dramatist. 

Uddai^a. Hb MaiHlefimfiruto has been published many years 
ago and is very popular. He is a well-known scholar in Kerala, a 
great friend of all the rulers there, and he lived about 500 A.D. He 
is a good poet with a great command of the language. His style is 
grand* He imitates Bhavabhuti^s Mdluti-rnAdhuua in the plot of ^e 
drama, but the characters are drawn from the demi-gods and to this 
exient. there is an echo of the Nofldnonda in this drama. It ts a Pro- 
fcarcim in ten Acts. 

Vedantade^ika. He has written the Sai^kulpasuryodaya on the 
model of the PrabodftucfltulTOdaya of Kj^ajambra* preseittmg the 
doctrines of the Viiif^dduaim school of the Vedanm iu the form of a 

drama. 

Gcikalanatha has written another drama named the Amrfodoyj* 
in which the phtlosophy according to the Nyaya system Is pr^ejited 
The dranmtisl !iss also written some other dramas of the classical 

type. 

Minor Types 

Bharata speaks of eight v-aricties of Minor types of dramas. A 
large number of such dramas must have been known to him; cQier- 
wise he would not have included them in his classification. Ma^ 
of them went out of uso In course of time: oulf the a^ the 

Prohaiona remained rather popuUr. and that only at a much later 
tim» T have already uotieed the classical Prafmsajin, the Mette- 
rildao hi the main text. Most of the Prahasonos are imitations of 
this in point of the main motif. It is to make fun of people who are 

a«i 
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supposed to hove left off oil care for and inlenest in the affairs of the 
world and who work for aaJvation and far helping othersv But in 
their real life thay are all rogues, engaged in robber^' at nlghi. a pend¬ 
ing their tune in the conipiauy of women and in enjoving drink at 
taverns. 

BodhSyana. His Bhagnvadajjuk^ has recently been published. 
It relates to the intimate relations of a Bhagavan. a hermit in dress, 
and bis love-friend A|fjuka. There is yet cotisideroble uncertainty 
abotil the author and the date. It is generally accepted as on early 
play. It is put to a period between the 1st and the 4tli centuries A.D. 
It is interesting. It seems that In an inscription of early sixth Cen¬ 
tury, there is a menlion of such a drama. It can easily be accepted 
as a fairly early specimen of a Ptahasurut. The drama shows eviden¬ 
ces of acquamtauoe with the S^ihhyti theories. 

It was the custom in those days that when a man liad been ex- 
co mmiim oated he would join the monastic order. No one was 
denied admission. Tills is found in man y works of those days. 
Tliere is the story of Kslid^a. w'ho,, being exiled by the king., joined 
the monastic order. He ivas purchasing meat in a butcher^s shop 
and the king happened to go that way. and seeing n member of the 
monastic order buying meet in a butcher^s shop he asked him why 
he was there and there was a dialogue recorded in the verse! 

mum^cEniseuaiuim fcitn uettam—Idm tena rnadpom 

modyam cdpi tava pHyam—priyatn oho udrnmgaTidhhi?! 

^amam 

mroftriralaye kufcis tor a dharuzm—dyuteno couryena m 
cauTyadyutisparisramo bhauato—bhro^asga fcdnyfi pjttiA, 

This b the subject matter of all the Prahitffamis. The FraJia^ttKOs 
were being wnllen for being presented on the stage during festivals 
in temples when crowds used to gather, and the Prohosonas' gave 
the common people immense amusement. I have a collection of 
fluch Proboiaruty in my possession, written in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

There is a dramo called Lotokumeloka where a physician tries 
to take out a bone piece stuck In the throat of a lady and he was ab* 
aolutely incompetent to do it, and his absurd ways of taking it out 
provide occasion for laughter. Then there b the hero and the heroine, 
but tile mairisgc at the end is between the mediator of the hem inn 
and a member of a motisatlc order, which atone comes into tuition. 
T'he author is Sankhadhara Ksviraja, in the I2th century. 
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The DhiiHasamjagairiii is another dranui ol the type, by Kavi- 
iekhura. Here als« the same set of people come m aa diaraetei^. 

Jagadi^vara's another drama. The eouolry is 

object U> misrule and evil reigns tu the realm^ because wives were 
devoted to ttieir husbands and the people were perEnrmlng their 
duties prescribed in the The king warned Ui Itnow how 

matters were getting on iii the country end he goes to the house at a 
lady where again oil the characters tlial are familiar in Praficsanou 
gQt'ber. Ail sorts of people appear in the stage like a barber, a 
police chid and an astrologer People dediented to a Hfe of relh 
gious dtvotltm become suitors for the hand of ladles^ and rive-S in 
their efforts. Elderly people ftecure the hands of the young ladies 
and young people are content with the iiands of lesser importance. 
The rival suitors happen to be teacher and disciple. Tn this way 


there is plenty of occasion for laughter- 

Kflufu/ctwon>ost?o is a more interesting drama. Here also kin^ 
appear and there is plenty of caricature of people supposed to be 
holy- Dfturtonwrtnku is still another. There are many more. They’ 
are all of fairly late date. 

Among the Bhhtjas may be mentioned the Sr^gatutilaka and the 
Vn^ntatilafcc. ^Srrtdaritoku and Spi^rosarvo^a are others avml- 
able in. print. 

C&turbha^. Four Bhn^ were published a few yearn ago. The 
publishets gave ihem the common name of Cal^bhaT*. It flora 
not mean that they have any mutual connection. They are cSaimefl 
to he rather early ones and it is even claimed that they may be pre- 
Kilidasa and pre.Christian Era, These four and the BliugapiaiaJ- 
jukft the ProJinsana. are some of the recent additions to the dcamatic 
literature tliat are available in print. They came into the field 
much later than the dramas ascribed to Bhiisa; but they did no have 
that fame which the Bhasa dramas acquired, Tlielr authorship and 
d^tc have ycl to be decided. 

The Prafiftsuniw and the Bh'htu? rriBy appesar to be coarse and 
even vulgar to a modfim. reader. They were not written as high 
class dramas or as first class Uterstuie. They were meant only to 
provobe laughter and give amusement to the crowd. TTiey carioiture 
the society in which there was much of hypocrisy by way of adopt- 
infi Sorim'yaso and Joining the Monastic Order and to appear to he 
saints. Such drama became a sort of corrective to the hypeanrsy of 
the saiuls. There is nothing that can be called obscene, what is rea y 
objectionable from the point of social decency. They had their goirf 
effects. People were protected from duplicity by those who tMh to 
various forms of dress and physical make-up to be recognised as 
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holy personages; really they were duping Lhe gtmerai publk- We 
musi consider the dramas with such u hackground^ There are speci¬ 
mens for the type el and V"i/«poga. But since tiiey did not come 
within what can be called high-class drama, nothing more is said 
about them. The eight types of miner dnuTtas ore called 
Prol^csoTia, Diffra, 7^j^og(r, ^amavaJecre, V'tlhi, AAka fVtsrifidiikiii 
and IhoTTirgo. They arc d^ribed in all books retating to dramaturgy, 
followhjg Bh&rata. 


Vhl. PHOSE 

The three works, the Kadoiiibarl and the Har^oi^nta of Baija 
and the ydsavodattd of Subandlm are recognlswl es the Classics in 
Sanskrit Prose. The DcL»flkttmeracQrira is another. There are others 
too though they have not attained the ^me fame as the four noted 
in the body of the work. 

Dhanapila. The Jama have attempted to write SenskriL prose 
works that could rival the works of Dlianapila is one of them. 

He wrote his TikfcaTnctnjart. There is a story associated witlj tlie 
work, a story that has many ijarallels in Sanskrit Xiteruture as In 
the case of the Uttararnmacarita and the Magha and the Afearpa- 
cud^mc^i, where the author burnt the manuscript and then some 
one else had to reproduce the whole work from memory. The work 
was written out for the king and it used to be given to him part 
by part. Before the work was finished, the author lost the favour 
of the king and the king ordered that the entire manuscript be burnt. 
But lhe author had a daughter who hod been committing evety^ line 
of it to memory and so she was able to re-write the whole w->rk 
from memory. The work bears her name, which Ls the name of the 
heroine. The work b an imitaUon of the jadambnrT. with all lha 
features of the Kadflmbari brought into it, like the stvk and the 
descriptions. 

Sodhala. His ffdapasuiKfaTifcatfid is another good prose 
which is in 8 This deals witli the king of Pr&ti* 

^\hhrm and hb marriage with the daughter of the king of the Nlga- 
loka, her name being the title of the romance. As in ttuXTiy oJher 
works of this category, the authar*s genealogy and other details 
along with the occasion for writing the romance are jrfven in the 
beginning. 

Vadlbhasimha. He was a Jain monk and in his Gndj/acintd- 
moni. he describes the life of a king by name Satyadliara and Ijis 
son Jjvandharo, The Ifilter finally lakea to aaceticLsm. It is in II 
l/TmtKzfots. 
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VamiznttbfwiffiflWiwi, lie wroie tlie hbtory wf his ^tTcm king^^ 
Vemablifip^ knmvn as IRranarayano. tt Is in ImitotiDu i)f 
arid he wonted to remove from literalufe Ihe bad name that only 
could write good prose. 

There are many pnwe works that can stand any test for good 
prose. Ttiey may not come up to the standard of Bapa. But that 
doe.'T not that they are not good literary productions. 

Dan^^in The work DaiakumSraceHfti has already been noticed 
in the main body of the book. There Is considerable unearthly 
abnut him and his works. His work on literary criticism is the book 
for which he is best known. But his simple and lucid language 
ipadflldhtifci had been recognised by the ancients. 

^ere this Ls mentioned has been given In the Notes under H^ha. 
This must have reference to a literary work and not to a work on 
literary criticism. Dand^i is known to have written toe worta;_ 
His Rciiyddnria and his DtiiakurndmctiTHs are accepted as two of 
them; the other is not definitely fixed, Becently another w-ork to 
come to light and that is the Avanti^ndafikaiha. The Do^skun^- 
carim do^ not say that ills a w-ork of Dipidm. 
work too i-? not seen In the book. In the Avantisundar^tha.J^^ 
is a long introduction w^hcre the author speaks about his ancestry, 
and he says that his greai-grand^/ather was who was a 

friend of Bh^ravL The author definitely says that his own name iff 

Dandin 

All have admitted that the PilnJflpitkifcfl is a Inter addition 

to make up the early part of the DoAtfatmoroermto. Tito port now 
available as ihe AuontistoidarilaitM fits into 
that what we have as the mtaTopitfiifeS 
a continuation of the AnontinmdortfcBtlw. This latter ^k 
published for the esrly part some yearn ago and itow the «•»»'« 

San that h. available has been published t*"" Jf';®™*™?". ” 

While both the PareaprlWIw and the i;Knt«p 4 h*M are dmded into 
Ubcbi.5iMs. this AMtitisundankiithS Is a continuous work uHh no 
such division Until 1 study the whole problem ! »•» "“* ®'’jf ® 
which is the work of Doirfln. whether the 

fcumirracorito is a work of Dandin and a continuation of ^e Aimut 
sandartfcatba or whether the two are distinct ^ 

ahridRcment of this romance by name Ao<infisu,iJar,liirl«w»rO. This 
wo is incomplete. This Is in verse, divided into cantos 

Crtmpw 

The IMnMHBtui Compi is the standard: hiA that is not *e c^ 
cat known work of this patteiri. A type called Campu must hove been 

das 
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known even much ejirlier, and tlie practice of writing a work tn 
prose and verse interznixed wa^ currcnl for a long iIne^ as Ulerairy 
critics mention this pracdpen saya: gtidyum ca miirum 

CO lor tHdliaivfl nyaoeatliiiitom (1-11). 

Simbadiiya or Trivikrama Bhatta. His Domayanrikutka b per¬ 
haps the earliest known work of this type, written in the 10th cen¬ 
tury, He bad not completed it and it is now in 7 cantos. His language 
has a particular flow. 

Somadeva. His Vo^ootilokacoTnpu Ls another early work of the 
type and belongs to the lOlh century^ This has a Jain touch. It 
deals with the king and bis queen. He accepted the Jain religion 
and he was assassinated and he was re-bonx 

Haricandra. H is jTZ7flndharaccimpu is another ^vork of the type 
with a Jain touch. He may not be the Haricandra mentionf^ by 
in hiH HaT^carifo? pcdebandh.O;jjnafo hdri IcT+ooornapflripmhtilt. 
Iihuttflrnkuricaifidnisya gadjiabandho nfpdyate ri-ia), though both are 
prose writers, 

Ananta Bhatta. He wrote his Bhdrtim CmnpiL It is fuU of 
fancies in his descriptions. The poetry can stand by the side of 
Blioje. This must be a rather late worit> perhaps in the 14th or 
I5lh century. It is a very popular work. 

Vttnkatadhvarin. Hb Visragunddanfu is an original work. It 
deals with the journey through the sky in a Vimdna of two demi-gpds 
named Visvasu and Krs^u. The former saw the good sides in every¬ 
thing that he saw and the other was the opposite. They see various 
places and they describe the places and the people in iheir own 
light. This must be a fairly recent work. It mentions the Europeans 
and their ways of life. 

In this type also there are innumerable works. Ail have a good 
style and are full of artificialities in handling the language and in 
descriptions. Tliey are aU interesting. Some of them have iibo a 
historical value. They all show the capacities of the Sanskrit 
language. They cantain rhythmic prose. The only difference between 
prose and verse is that there is no metre In one and there b metre 
in the other The language and the style and the mode of ejtpresston 
are all the same. 

As in the other types, here also the theme is taken mainly from 
the ancient epics, the the MaMbhdrafa and the ShJdauuta. 

Some stories are taken from some of the Pura^tos. Some relate to local 
history and local temples and other places of public interest. There 
are Campus of a biographical nature. Philosophy too finds its place 
in tills type. 
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IX. :^!INOB rsTis 
Sandeia 

Ghalakarpara. His Kavya going by his name is a small one And 
ii is a message sent to the husband by a wife who was in grief on 
account of Eeparetion, it is a good poem. We do noi knew his real 
name. The name appears among the ""Nine Gems" In the Court of 
Vikramaditya. His name is very popular as a poet. 

There are many poems of this type. Many of them give details 
about places and as such they have a great interest. It b ditTicult to 
make a selection. Among the messages sent by a devotee to the Lord, 
perhaps the Haifiaitsandeia of Vehkatanatha Vedantadesika may be 
mentioned. In the Cefcoffl^ndeia of V^deva of Payyiir^ the mes¬ 
sage is from the wife to the husband. There are two Sandcias that 
are very popular in Kerala, in whkb practically the geography of the 
whole of Kerala is described. In the ^wkaaanda^a oi Divakara. the 
southern side is described and in the Kofcilasandeia of Uddan^a, there 
is the description of Uie north. The regions found in the first of th-ae 
two are also found described in another poem by name Mai^firuscn- 
deso which is by Udaya. the commentator of the Locana of Abhinava- 
gupto on the Dhvanyaloka. The name of this commentary is Knumudi. 
This 5andcia is peculiar in its technique. There is an introduction. 
It Is published in the Poona Oriental Series. But for such deviaUons. 
all ot them follow the Mephoaimdeia. 

Bhokti 

There is a very beautiful poem on the mod:el of the ffitagropindo 
by Manaveda of Calicut. It is in eight parts, each part depicting an 
event in the life of Sri Kr^a^ Tb^y are AvaiSra. miyamardana, 
Rdsakti^. KiXThsavadha, Rttkmhxisvayamvara, Bc^ayuddhit, Vividn- 
ufldha and Stjarp'imhcna^ They arc eight stories and the songs have 
eight lines like the GKagovirnfa. which Is abo called the A^lcpoiJL It 
is in the form of a drama, 

Jagannatha, His Gflfigdlahari is a very popular poem in praise 
of the Ganges and is an excellent composition. 

There are many hundreds and hundreds of good poetry, lyrical, 
with devotion to the Gods as the theme, where the poet allows hia 
devotion to the God lo flow freely in charming poetry. 

Short Poems 

Jagsnnatha His Jagftddbharmia describes the splendour sur¬ 
rounding Dare Shikoh and his liberality. His describes 

the King of Kimarfipa named PTai;ianirayaha* He was a great 
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favtturite in the court of the Moghul Emperor Shah Jahan. There 
are various stories current about him and hia life in the coun. 

Btlhana, His CcufcjMj^coiifca is a beautiful colIecUon of lifly 
poems of love with an iumductory portion. The king wanted a 
stholar to give instruction to hb da ugh ter j but he was afraid 
if ihe fichoiar happened to be a young man there might bo 
danger of their falling in love with eiich other. It happened that the 
choice had to fall on BilhiMia^ a young, handseme man and the best 
scholar in the region. It was mads out that the tinges daughter had 
some skin trouble, and BUha^ did not want to look at her. To the 
princess the information was given that the now' teacher would bo 
n blind man, and she too did not w'atil to see him So there was a 
curtDin and the teacher and student sat on either side; neither could 
sec the other. One day it wss the full^moon. Bilhana was silting at 
the window and when he sotv the moon rising he recited the verse; 

pricibhSge mruge dnriiti ntrahrnt kraniatnudre sumudre 
nidrafna ttiroj^lou dhrtamudi fctimude fcoknfqfee saiofcc 
rikiAe sdvak^e turmst c<i samite nindHrc cakore 
k^tndarpe ^aticipadarpe riJrirati fciraftan 


i aruoma rtJab haumuh. 

There was another veri^ too descrifaing the moon and the student 
wms surprised tliat a blind man should describe the moon-rise. She 
be^n to suspect that there w^as some mystery and she lifted the 
curtain and found the hsndscme. yoiing man; and Bilhana on his pm 
was surprised to see a very handsome young lady with the purest 
comple^n. They knew the secret and they fell in love with each 
^hcr When the lung heard about it be ordered that BOhtma should 
beheaded and at that moment ef despondency he composed th- 
fifty v^es The king bter pardoned him. There is a aimliar story 
^cut Da^din, He was m the apartment of the princess and he had 
to jump through the window to escape detection. There were spikes 
fixetl on the ground below and he fell on them. In this precarious 
^ndition when death was only a tpiestion of moments he composed 

five vemes, known as fcodd nu pefirefca. The following two are 
specimens: * 


kadi tiu fconte turatantare te paiydmi ronfe uadrrnararfjide 
papo^saTnudroditacaTidrahimbc piyrt?2bitnJuTi iva 

kfc ■ Ji.- ghnrmobindiln. 

mama bhi^am upadhanam kftlpay\tv^ tavalkam 

prthnnl jagJmnacakte sannidh%n dnifiynm 
af/iatom ctnffokalpem kamam denddya nidrdm- 
pariofanu surnfante fcaiti nu. 

This fcadd nti is in all the five, 
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Hiridevamisfa* He was a great jwel in the cnurt of Akbar 
and he composed a hundred verses of iove in imitation of the Amaru 
Sotaka called the ^rngarafOnJiL'inL It ia printed as an Appendix In 
the edition of the Afeabarajsif/iLsi'ij.gnjnddTpE'M, published front 
Bikaner. 


Abrid^^ements, etc. 

The Aeontiriindaiikathijart! has already' been mentioned In the 
Appendix to the last chapter In noticing the AvantiHS'undarikcTiha. 
There is a similar Kddambarikathdnro by Abhimnda who has writ¬ 
ten the ftamcenriffl. already noticed in the Appendix to the Mnhd- 
kavyas. It is In & cantos. Then? U another by Vikramadeva in 13 
cantos. The story of Bhavabhiiti's Maiatlrnddhoua has been done in 
the form of verses by Pfirnasarasrafi. who has also commented on 
the MeghDfdttdeio. 

The Mttdrlrdk^jfa has two Puruepffbifcas where the story of the 
Nanda king and Candragupta is given. The troubles of Candragupta 
and his friendsliip with C^akya and the battle in which the rale 
of the Nanda king is terminated are described in two stories by two 
different authors. They are published from Eikaner. 

The Jagadvij^yachcLTtd{is is a short song by Kavindracarya in 
gloriflcation of Jahan^gir (Jcpat-tjijnyo); there are two versions, one 
short and Ihc other long. Both, with the commentary of the autlior. 
are published from Bikaner. 

Data Shikoh has written a Projflsti in honour of Nrsiihha S^ras- 
vatl of Banores; It is rhythmic prose full of alliterations. It is pub¬ 
lished from the Adyar Library, 

The AfiupostTTibapnvdvat'ara is an Ode submitted to Anupasimha 
of Bikaner and is published from Bikaner, 

There is a PrUjhtamdlo, which contains sixteen questions about 
the Raphuvanwfl and also answers to them. It is in Manuscript and 
a copy is with me, 

Kar^^ratamsa is a w^ork written by a court poet of ilie Bikaner 
ruler Kanriasiifihar father of AniTpasunba. It also deals with many 
points of interest at that time. Both of them refer to Dara Shikoh 
and they also mention the names of many other Muslim rulers who 
were patrons of Sanskrit, Eor this too there is a copy with me. King 
Anupasiihha of Bikaner has also written a work called 
TiiTOye^artofm, the fttst explains the nature of the work 

lakjmfndfuya^pritpai luW'TchendiiAamnanuihrm 
kurute 'nupflnrpoTir loksminarilpEETisstiitim. 
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The verses Ulustmle the metres in Sanskrit. I iiave o copy with 
me. 


Varna ka 

The Vtidhi^Jhtrcuijnpa has already been mentioned In the Afh 
pendix to the MaWfcuvyas as o VciTiaka JCavya. There had been soma 
others also in this field The chief ones are the ^aurikaihodapa, deal¬ 
ing with the story of Sri and the Triimradahano, dealing TAdtii 

the incident of the Great God ^iva burning tlie fortresses of the 
demons called the Tripuras- DcaTcaHm, -Siuodnpa, Acyutahld and 
SaTyfltapa^fcathd are stUl others. T^he author nf the first two b 
taken to be the author of the Vudhfff/ibaeija^a and the author of 
the latter four is supposed to be another Vasudeva, of the Payyur 
family, JVaiodat/a. attributed to KaiidSsa is still another. There is 
abo the Kicaknuadha, assigned to Klrtivarman, They are all rather 
old. The author of the Vndfil^tfhirctjijoya may be even in the ninth 
century and the Viisudeva of Payyur may be not later than the 12th 
century, though these members of the Payyur family are taken as 
contemporaries of Uddanda (see Sandesa ^led Kokilo and .Vdfaka 
called the Afallilwnbmm noted above! which must he round about 
1500 A,D. Kirtlvarman is also rather early. 

Cifra 

The device of constructing verses which can be written out in 
the form of a loius or of n chariot has already been noted in the 
main book. This has developed into different fo^s. In that connec¬ 
tion the device of writing verses with only a single letter or only 
two letters, the device of writing verses in such a wny that it can 
be read backward also or can have two menings by the splitting up 
of the words in difTerenl ways, has also been notictMl The Yamaha 
is a Wnd of device related to this. There are many Ynmaka KdUT/as 
of this nature where the letters are the same while the meanings arc 
different in different lines. But there are other devices adopted 
by poets. The Jtfah^Muyos like the Kirardrjunlj^a and the ^iiapdfa- 
Ufldha give Instances of verses with only a single letter of the alpha¬ 
bet or only two letters. There Is the JViraTiundjifea, where no mijiiil 
sound appears. The story relates to ^urpnimkhd whose nose was cut 
off by and who was complaining to Rava^n about lier 

suffering; since she had no nose, she could not pronounce nasals and 
so the poet docs not allow a single nasal to appear. The first verso 
starts: re re rdltjnsartija rfu^ribhauagroscasya dfilk fc bhitjf^. Here 
the word bfitijo can be both masculine and feminine and If It Is mas¬ 
culine, as is Its general usajge^ there would be bhujifn at the end 
which has the nasal N* So to aitiid this the poet used the word In 
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the fcminmc. But it was written for the Chakyir. the Kerala Barxl 
to recite and explfl-iti, uud when the Chakyur cxpUiiited it before 
the king, he said. '■'I condemn your en'eminale hands** m so far as 
the ivord Is fommmc- The |>oet appreciated this joke, which he liad 
nct'or rncant^ 

Among the poems that can be inierpfeteii in diiTerom ways, 
mention may be made of ftd7iMU?ari(a which narrates in the same set 
■d verses the story o£ Rima and of a king who patronised the poet. 
Rdi7hQi»ayffdau<ip<Si?dnu*yo 110x13105 three stories at the same time* 

has the first half repeated backwards in tlte 
second lialf and the poem narrates the story of llama and Ki^ at 
the same time. There are others where even five stories are narrated 
together in ttie same set of verses. 

Another device b to take the first lelter of the lines in the 
and write the verses with that letter in l!ur begiiitiing. 
This device lias been adapted by many using the Rnmdyan^t- As a 
matter of fad. the lirsl verse in the different fCdtida* of th& Harncyaflo 
Cnmpit of Bboja starts wilh the first letter in the corresponding 
Kav 4 n of the Rfimdyiiiin. Tlib has been expanded a httle. The pod 
selects a certain text and lakes Ihe beginning of each passage in the 
text and writes a verse with that in the beginning, and the whole 
poem consists of verses in this order. Tlie b^l is the 
Paramesvara Bhatlo of Payyur where he selects the rdkyuj of 
Vararuci and narrates the story of ^ri Kisna in his poem. The 
Viikyas of Vararuci note the position of ihe moon in 248 Sutras and 
each verse begins with the beginnlug of these Vakyas. It is published 
in the Adyar Lifararjv The same Vnkyas are taken for another work 
in which the principles of Mhnneiw arc expounded. Tlie poem is 
called KaiuttarilayiifetitfuSln. 

All such poems show the prodigious intcUed of tlie poets and 
tlUir control o! the laiiguage. They may not be high-clas podty; 
but they arc cerlainly clever poelr>% ft mmit be noted that they do 
not exhibit any effort and there is no sort of obscurity also in 

diction. 


X. MISCELtANEOUS 
Nlrukta 

Besides the two commcjitaries on the ^Virukre. one by Uurgn 
Simha and the other by Nfahe^vara. there Is a mdrlcal F^rftfca on 
il cttUed the iVirufctai'nrtiftd, It must he an daborete explanation of 
the text. Only a smalT portion in the beginning is available. Para* 
mtavjire cites from it in his commentary called the Gopflliloi on the 
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SphPfQ Si(Wht of Ma^d^lJla Misra, published in tlit; Mudrfii C/niuer- 


«ty iSan^iFcric S'erier. I atu citing a few lines frotr Uie beginning; 

Qfffiim oay«m tuihd ^iiryam jyofir efcain trldho affihum 
praiupati/D ^bocDi^rfiiam niruf^iam ultinKwny aham, 1 
nimfctnm nfiTna vedangam mantravy^khynnalah^Tiam 
boddhavyam hi |*rayui7ieno mnntrurt^urtn boddhum 

ieehatr 2 

mmitrdrthttvi^yam jMnam na oi?Ldncrui uldj/ale 

Hy ewd spa^am athapidafn iiifia iti. 3 

Tmnu trjfohliyatnm evedam bahuhhtr m£t[imai:intrttiij[i 

na do^s taiprusadenu tad et7fl fpa4tfaytft/ate, 4 

uthdpt £|Ki^|anir evedam tathdpi sraddhayeHtah 

nyuctt/c^ 'ham nirtdffartham yathaprajAam yqfluTpumani. 5 

arthanattt^e f^u ueda^a pjnomffnye cq uinl^che 

redoni praty a^atd caJyn tenc cad dn^yam ucyate, 6 

hifahifaphafaii purFisam dhamtadhammu fi<Mddhan«u 

v^dadkati svayam tedah pratyak^der agoearau, 7 

tayor agocaratuam ca praigak^der aJahtiteh 

pratyah^der osdjmirfhyaT^ jaintiniydyato^.... 8 

A TOpy for the avallahle portimt is in rny possession. 


Grammar 

For the Xd^ik^, there are two more eoimnentancs besides the 
commentaries of Jiriejidmhuddhi called the Nydsa and of Haradatm 
called the Podamefi;ari. For this lalter* there Is a commentary called 
tlic T^dcmanjart-mefcorandinv The other two commentaries on the 
Kdiifcd are by B&ma and by Vidyisagara Muni, who has also com* 
merited on Sti Har^a’s KhandartafchandakTnidi/a. They ate called rcs^ 
pectiycly the Pradipa and the Pmfcriy^iuaitjaH. Both are available 
only in manuscript. Both are very learned also. According to tradi¬ 
tion, the Pfldamanfarl of Haradatta fully represents the Afaltdbhnfyti 
of Patacjali and there is a verse] 

ad/iKe tu ntohdbha^ye manjarya fcim prayojanatn 
cftadliite malic mafijarpd fcim preyojanam. 

The Praicripdfcflmnudi of Ramacandra has the commentary call¬ 
ed Prosqda by ViHhala and both the original and the commentaiy 
are severely criticised by Bhat|oJi Dik^ta tn his Praudhatnanorama. 
the commentary tm his Siddhajitakaumudi. 

Bharirhari lias written his l^aAfyapudiyOp in which he discusses 
various theories relating to language, its meaning, dialects, formation 
of words and the nature of the sentences. It is now in three Books, 
known as Brahma, Vdfcya and Pedo. It seems tiiai IJie work wjis 
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III t^vo Books known as Vakya and Pado and lhat tbo third Book of 
the present day was a separate book called Prafcinifika. Tliat is the 
text which I-tsing mentioju. He speaks of t’'nfcyapadT!;a and Profcir- 
iiaJ;a, Bbartfhnri's work is Iti the form of verses In which the moin 
Ijoint is given and prose in which the subject is developed. At pre^ 
sent only the versea ore attributed to BhartrHarL In the printed 
edition, the commentary on the hfsl two Books is assigned to 
Punyaraja and the commentary on the third Book Ls assigned to 
tielSraje. But actually the commentary for tlie first Book tn the 
printed edition is by Bhartrhan himself and the colophon at the end 
of the first Book makes the point clear. There are two versions for 
this; whflt is printed is a shorter version and the real, longer version 
wilJi 3 soper^ommpntry by Vi^bhsdeva hiis also been published 
from Lahore a few years ago. Bharlrhari and also Punyatajo and 
Hclaraja have written commentaries on the verses for all the three 
Books. But complete copies arc not available for any one of them. 
BbarlThari has commented on the Mahnbhdsi/ct and that Is what Kai- 
yata refers to as JJori-setn In the beginning of his own commentary 
on the Mflhabho^n. 

Bhauoji Dlk^ita has written also an explanation of the contents 
of the Jtfaftdbhdjyo in hb ,Sabdakai^tuljha which is incomplete: he 
himself does not seem to have completed the work. He says, pbani- 
bbSsttabhdppflbdhek sftbrfdkuiiStiibho'Rt uddhure, H is more or less a 
running commontery, The available text ends with the second 
Padn of the third AdJijfayfl. 

Daiun with its commentary called the Pimiftjknrn by Vilvamah- 
gala. the poet who compos&i the Kyfimlcflriiamrta. noticed under 
Bhakti in the body of the book, and the Durghetaortti ore tw-« small 
works rebtitig to grammar and they have been published from Tri- 
vandrtim. Ahtdrn Vydfeara^in and Cfindravyakara^ are two small 
works belonging to the tioii-Paninian schools. Bopadeva has his 
Mugdltabodhfl, The Daira relates to the roots and the Durgiiflfavffri 
comments on some of the StltnJs of Pan ini. The Dhatuprndipo is 
another annotation on the roots and is by Mai trey araksita. Ma- 
dhava has written an elaborate Ixjok on the roots and that book is 
called the DhdftiiY***. which has been published from Mysore. There 
is the Ksrrafarcnfrifli of K^Trasvamin which also comments on the 

roots. 

3t has already been said that Bhattl has w-ritten his Katyya to Ulus* 
traie the rules of Panmi and subjects relating to language and Uie- 
rature The Subhorfrflhuroiio U another Kav^a in 20 cantos of the 
same nnlure. and still another is the Vdjudenarijui/o by Vasudevu. 
Identified with the author of the Vudb^jhirunijapa. Following on 
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this, NSrfiyuim Bbaua, the author of the noticed in tlie 

main Book under Bhakti, has continued tiie poem in Jiis Dhtiuikdpya. 
lilustralm^ the use of the various forms of the roots. Ah of them 
are poems and at the stune tinier they relate to grammar also. 

There is the Safcc(-5pOTm Vpafcnrnfta and the Bkoja Vy^ktiTann* 
toh Art rather elaborate. This is not the JJakofopano noticed by 
Yaska In his Nirukta where he says that according to idfceitnyane all 
nouns are derived from roots—fatro'nnmdny ^kot^uarjo 

nciniArtosomiit^a? ta, i02. The work of Bhoja has been commontecJ 
by Dai^niitha, 

Most of the works on ilevote a section to considerations 

of grammar when they consider the the mistakes in grammar. 

BdhUingk^s edition of Pioini with his own comments and with a 
large n^ber of verj* exhaustive and useful Indices and the cxplaiui- 
tion^ Paiu^ publish^ from tJie Panini Office, Allahabad* are other 
notable works on Panini in recent times. 


Kosq 

Amarals JVdmnhdpdnji™.-:ano has the commentaries of Ksiras- 
SflrtJdnanda which is called the Tika^forrarra 
and of Bhanu Dlk^iia, son of Bhattoji Dik^iUL There is also the com^ 
men^ of Rayamukuta. THfemi^foie^ by Puru^soltamadeva b a 
supplement to the work. So is HdrduoJi. 3aivata*s Ancfcartfm- 

AbhfdJifimiTafnamdftf. the Abhidhinachm^ 
.t* Mah^vara s 7ist?ajimba,io and Ke^va's JVaTiiirrhdr»at)flsailk- 
^epa are other important ones. Anefcdrrhttkihdnfcoja bv Medinlkara 
js yet another p<^ular one There are also works like Ekdkfarahoia, 

UTEH.^y CRmCISM 

fn the Vedas we fmd most of the chief elements that formed 
the theories of lUorajy criticism in later days, il) Tite poet's 

language u different trom ordinary language; in a poet's laneiutfie. 
one word cannot be replaced by another and the order of the wo^ 
too cannot altered and the intonaUon and other factors in pn>. 
nunciatton should aUo remain intact. (2) There is a meaning in a 
poe s lan^age which is ool found in the ordinary language and this 
meaning is thrw fourths of the word. t3) Only to a poet will the 
anguage reveal Its beauty. Bharata foUowed it up by saving that 
^e words express certain meanings while they together convey 
Motocr meaDlng which is not contained in any of the constituent 
onto Beauty is in this latter meaning and that beautv is Rom. 

(VS i’'. ^ vP fAsofidpotat. There is some one in 

action tWvofco) and his action must have a purpose which purpose 

s« 
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can bo served only by the presence of another person, the Alambcina 
There must be some environment which is the trdjitpOTui. 
and there must be certain comequenlUl moods and behavi- 
oiirs. called the A7iiibhfli?os> ¥|)fcbli»c!iri Bhacros and Sntti^iRra Bh5i?ttjr, 
Those various elements can be expressed by language; hut the result¬ 
ing meaning is not In any of the words that express such elemenis. 
This is by Dhoan*, which Is not so specifled by Bharata The meaning 
that is not in ordinary language and that is in a poet's language, as 
found in the Fedas, Is also the some Dhuanf. 

Bharata brings in new factors for which I have not seen any 
mention in the Vedas. They are the Genas, tli<? and the 

Alamfcaros. Tlie G«?as are found in the Veda and there is cons’ 
piece absence of there; there are also the various 

Perhaps these factors are indicated by the expiession^niafi 
—when it is said that only to a poet will language 
reveal its beauty. The tbeed words and the fixed order of 
the words and the mtonation. and other factors in pronunciaiion, 
are not also specilically mentioned In the Fetfas; they ure only within 
Vedic tradition. It is Bharata who gave a form and a shape to these 
factors in the field of literary critidsm. Iti Chapter XVI Bharata 
speaks of 36 4 Aiami&aros ^in meaning and sounds with 

their classifications, 16 Do^s and 10 Gm^ns. Bhsruta does not ex¬ 
pressly classify them as relating to the language form and to the 
meaning. But some of them arc related to die language form and 
the others to the meaning. 

These three points became iho subject mailer for llie treatises 
on literary criticism, which were written in later times. I pul Bha- 
rata to about 300 B/C, latest: perhaps he was slightly earlier. For 
about eight centuries, we do not see any work on literary criticism. 
It was Bhamaha who for the first lime wrote out the principles of 
literary criticism early in the sixth century A.D. 

He recognised that in poetry there is an element w'hich con be 
understood and controlled only by those who have imaginatlnTi. 
This imagination is not what can be brought within the sphere of a 
treatise. So he simply implied this factor In the beginning of the 
treatise and started on elaborallog the three factors, namely, Gunos, 
Do^ns and Alamfeortts, For the first time we find that the critic has 
made a distinction between the three factors as relating to the 
language form and the meaning. Bhamaha's book Is in six chapters 
and tn them he deals with: General topics about poetry and their 
divisions, styles, and some common Do^s in Paricchcdc I; in tl the 
three Gnnus and some Aldmkaroi, winch go to TTl; 11 kinds of Dofos 
In IV and V, the lost Hoja being duicussed in V. which is extra, not 
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mentjoncd by BharaU; in VI, he disctis$es again some geTieral topics, 
more as guides to poets. Kdn^osrrariljKr, Gwtww, DOfUs tmd Afatii- 
kens form the topic of the treatise. 

Dari^in is the next critic who Jias left lor us a dealled treatment 
of the science in his KavyadOTia, U is divided into three Sections. In 
some editions^ ihe Third is divided into two separate Sections and 
thus tiQve four Sections on the whole. He starts with Ifit^ynstjarfipa 
m the Pirst Section, where he also deals with styles and with the 
The Second deals with AJamkoros In meajiing and in the 
Third he deals with ^£ibdliii« 7 ?iftnTai and the The subject 

matter la the same ss in Bhamaba. Bhamaha is more general In his 
treatment wliile Dandin is more precise and systematic and metho>- 
diral While Bhamaha has only three Gw^s, Dandin has ten 
Bh^aha takes only Prasdda, Ojas and mdhunja. Prasnda is eom^ 
mon to all ptioiry while Ojas or majesty is found in some and M 5 - 
dlmrtja or sweetness in the otheo. The date of Dandin and 
Bhamaha has been noticed in the main book and In the Notes and 
Appendix. 

Vamana is the next important writer. , While both Bhimaha 
and Da^^in wrote Ihelr works in verses, Vamana adopts the Suiro 
style. His book is divided into five Sections and each Section into 
chaple^ His subject matter is also the same as that of the other 
two. The general topics about poetry are dealt with in the First 
Scctiom In the Second, he divides Oomu into those of Padn. ViiJrtrn 
and Vflfcv^rrha. Third Section is devoted to ihe consideration 
of the Gtftiaj. ten in number, and distinguishes between Gturns and 
Alflni^ros. Even Daijdin uses the terra Afrtmfcarn in a narrower 
and also tn a wider meaning. Generally it means any factor that 
brings beauty to poet 17 : fcnn^/O’tobhnkartin dharm^n fllnjufearnn pm* 
Vamana also says: Saimdoryawi olomkare^i il-i- 2 ). 
When BhSmaha gave the title of Kdvyilamkdra to his work, he could 
have had only the idea of what bdngs beauty to poetry in the term 
Alamkorn. But when he says: na kfiniam npi nirbhu#am nibftatr 
ofluitarankham. he had the specific Alamkarn^ in his mind, as is clear 
from the preceding verse. All of them deal with Afamfcaras as specie 
fie features in poetrjv The Fourth Section deals with 5citMfdlamli:aTQJ, 
UpamS and the other Aiamk&ras. Ln the Fifth SecUon, he deals more 
or les .5 with points of a general nature which Bliamaha lakes up In 
the last section of his work, iti the form of directions to poets. 

The Alamfedresnrnttst'a of Udbhala has been an athor*talive work 
™ the Alamkdro^ and Is in six sections. It has many commentaries 
■nie u^rk is In verse tJdhhata himself Has commented on the work 
of BbSm^ha and is mentioned by Anandevardhana in the DhvnnyA-^ 

ata 
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lifka; so his date tuusi be earlier than 850 A.D. Vaniaim may he put 
to fiboal Lhe same- time. He musL be much laicr than Ujc Vamana 
who w'tote the KMha. Vomana is df^nitely later than M^ha who 
flourished about 600 AJ>. and the Kffiika is defmitdy not later Iban 
about 500 A.D. - 

KdOLffSluiuHra of Rudrata covers the same field as Bbamahs and 
Dai^^hn and Vamana. tic is far more elaborate and more scientiFic in 
his treatment of the points. It is in 16 sections. One Rudrabhatta 
has written the Sri^garotiJa^fa. They are distinct writers, tliough 
their names may he idcntlcaL Rudra Shstta being Rudrata also. There 
is the Resfl portion in Rudrain's Kavyalamkara and there is great 
divergence between the subiect matter as found in the SriigAra Dnr- 
po^o and in the KdpynfamJcarc. Their styles and their methods 
too arc different. Rudrata may be in the early ainlh century. 

The Soul of Poetry was being appreciated, os described In the 
Vedas and Ln Bhanita and as hinted in all the works on poetics m 
the discussion about Kopyaroffrupu. It is not AlainJbifrfl or Gi^na or 
ahsciicc of DOfa^. But all great poetry contained certain other fac¬ 
tors also and such factors are covered by the Cuiias, Do^as and Alcni’ 
Icdrns, Poetic apprccialicn began to l>c confined to the estimate of 
the three Eactore found there, and the Soul was hcing missed or ignor¬ 
ed, It w-as Armndavardliana who emphasised the Skiul of Poetry in 
his Dhuartydlofcff in the form of Kdriksij and their Vfiti by himself. 
Ansnda\*ardhana emphasises the distinction between defining poetty 
and appreciating the beauty in poetry. He often s|>caks ol Kdogu- 
w'ho miss the Soul, and Stihrdaj/tis who realise the 
beauty in poetry. Not one of the writers of an earlier age said that 
there is a Soul in Poetry. It is true that Vamano says i rttir 
havyaxyn iM-GP; this Arman b different from w^hat Anandavardhanci, 
5 av 37 knfi/asyflrm^ rihiTitnir iti Vimana never has aubordi* 

nated tiie other factors to RTti in liis treatment of lhe sub¬ 
ject; and the other writers too have not subordinDted /Uamfcara or 
Gu«a to the other factors. In the case of Anandai.'ardlmna. Dhuani is 
the real Soul and all other factors become subordinate to this Soul 
[n poetry. It is true that both Vatnana and Anandavardhaim com¬ 
pare poetry to a human body with a Soul; lliey say ; sartrasyei'a. 

Anandavardhaun gave a new turn to literaiy criticism. He 
ne\^r denied for the tlurec factors of literary^ criticism, dealt with 
by the earlier wrilcrs, a place In estimating poetic values. What he 
insisted on was that the word lias a meaning beyond the two types 
recognised till then, Tuimely, Ablndliii and LflJt^ana, this meaDiog 
being the Dhcani and that all the factara are subordinaic lo the pro- 
ductiem of Ibis Dhuani. It this Dhuani dial distinguished poetry^ 
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fry in urdmary ianguef^c, according to Anandavardliana. Aiiandavar- 
dhana’^ position was accepted by all later writers on literary criticism. 
A new factor called VyaMjand was added to the two factors called 
AbhidUa and oa the powers in words to signi^ meanings. Tile 

^ree tradiLional factors of Do^rtts and Alamkdro^ were retained 

in liieraiy coliclstn. Dlii-'aiti became a cardinal factor in Ultra ry criti- 
cism. It is perhaps Mamma^ in his Kdi^pcpra^aia that gave literary 
criticism ks new shape and form after the advent of Dht’uni into the 
add. This work occupies the same portion in Aiamkam which the 
TeitcaciufCTnaTd of Gangesopadbyaya occupies in the Nya^a system 
and the Siddhantakaumude of Bhaftoji Diksita occupies in Vyaka- 
mjm. n was Mammata who set the standard for literary critidsm. He 
adapted the formal criticism to the new system of criticism expound¬ 
ed b3' Auandavardhctia. 

There is a great almitarity between the alatements in Ammda- 
vardhann s Dhuanpnloko and statements in the ^^ueda. But no 
writer un the Alamknra Rostra, starting from Bharata, has made any 
I'efercnec to the fZgeede in the matter of estimating literary valuta► 
eitlicr by citing passages as Illustrations or fay ciUng the views found 
The Acmd^ana has always been accepted as the 
Am^vua. the first poetry, boUi in the matter of chronology and also 
m tlie matter of merit. U was Aiiandavardhana who brought the 
AfahafiMnita too into ttiis group of the best poetry. But the Rjjtecht 
and the Aiiuirv^pedii always remained outside of Alamkara ^stia. 

As for Dhuniii llself, perhaps it was Abhinavagupta who elabo¬ 
rated the theory' and established that Rasadkvafil is the Soul of 
poetry. pre-suppuses ‘'man in action, " without which there 

Is nu Thetu may be Vastu Dhvani in which there is no need 

for the api>eanince of a maw in action But it is in Roisedh^juni that 
man’s life also comes into poetry. Abhitiavagupta explained the 
position of his predecessors in the matter of the enjoyment of Rasa 
and he gave his own explanation. There he identified Rosa realisa- 
uon with the mystic joy of one in realisation of the Absolute. 

pere were iwa wrltors who ciuestioned the validity pf Anonda- 
vardhana's posiiiou. Kuntakn in his yokroktijftjku denies an in- 
dependem posiUon for Dbnoiit and tries to include Dhvant in his Va- 
krokU Whsl gives beauty to poetry is this Vakrektl n twist in 
statement: in ordinary bngtujge^ the meawmg Is expressed dircctlv. 
Mahimabhatta in his VyakfiTfitJeko has tried to show that there is tin 
separate fK>wer in language called Oh rani, it is only a form of infe- 
rence, Neither of them attracted aiii' notable artention. Dhranl 
was brought into the scheme of the earlier formal schcxil of litcrurj' 
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cxitki^ and that has become the real literary criticism after 
A nandavardhaaa. 

There was only'a formal school of literary criticism and Ananda- 
vardhana started a new school, the stdtool of Ohoiini, Both coalesced 

.u- 

and them arose a single school of literary criticiain. The ^aidnolcti 
and the pcbools that came after AnandavardhaiLa were 

ignored and never found their way into the field of literary criticisim 
The Kdt>t/tif»rakd£a of Mamma|a is the standard lesct for this syncretic 
School, 

N^pika was sometimes included within Alambdra works and 
there were Independent works relating to the Sdptka^ Sonata and 
AhWnaj^a took their own course and never got a place within Alcm- 
kdra i$drtra. 

Tho works of Mahamahopadhyaya P<. Kane and Dr^ S. K. De 
deal with the entire subject of Abmltara Scstra. 
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Kan^'dlcubji, 1B9. IBS. 

Kapils. 281. 

Kapinialo, 202. 204. 
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Kjippmiia, Hd. 

/{■oww^bfcjnwliii/w, Iffl, 236 
KATAtiikx, 241- 

KflrtaaSjyA Ar^uiok Hft, 340. 

K'Bru^a. ;Kll. 

Kaabrolr, SS, m, llS^ m. 348. ISO. 183. 
Kashniman, 150* S36. 2M, 

247. 

E^tttrxt* 237, 240. 

37, 22L 

TCet^tafca, 33.^ 

K^himriuijfaTK. 23S, 230. 
fCa^liQpstttfiid, 42^ 91. 

Sltyayaiia, 24«. 247. 

Kmiiiinbi, 15ft 160* 173. 

KjiutU)^ B9* 177^ 2TO. 

Kavikn^AiLaq]^ 11. 

KSvtri, W, ' 

EflVtndra, 834. 

KaTJThJnrpfl[<:Biiii«TO«(>Co¥B, 233. 

KjivJpulni,'’l57. 

K«vv«, 12ft 306, 

KAttyiiSaTia, 2ii* 256. 

KAfiyitakknrsi, 311, Z55. 

Krplw, 274. 

Kf-rala, 236. 

Kcsin. 154. 

K«taJbi, 97. 

KctK* JS3. 

276. 

147, 

Kin^s—tnconreged EchicBlioiti, 128, 
Kins)9--ben>c», IZfi. 

Kini^lnipannnl* 12S. 

Klnjip—nulqlAhiei] Jaw imd tmter, 12S 

Kitqts—no flulocoit^ 138, 

Kingis, to plo^. 152 

Kines-^WArrioT*, 12fl. 

Kkiffs—worked tor jiro^ieritx', 126. 

Klro^vaO, asa. 

Elrnl^nnitfa, 155. I4i 145, 144 IfiS. 

212. 

KinitAj; 135, 215, 

Koaola. 173. 

Krvnn, 8ft 57. 71. 

KRi^dvaipftjTiina, 51. 

K;7<KllnrrM4oir(o, 227. 

KTinoimiTTi, 137, IfliS. 

Kr?mvajtirt'«do, 33. 

Krin, ffl., 

KnorTryit. 

UoO 


K^apW^ka. 360. 

Kfatd]^ 85, 85, 

Kjemendrt, 23ft 23g, 341 . 

Kubftn. UT, 123. 

EiUaseMuirH, 3aif 
EumirB. 122. 

KuraAtnif^ 155. 

Kuinim^lits, ffj, 

Kunt^ro^OWa, 130, 124. laft 33ft 
274. 

Ktmilrilii Bhaita, 265. 

70, U9 
Kus&vuti lift 

34ft 28ft 2e|^ 


130, 36ft 
BO, 

Lak^ziu* 101. 

LfllUirfllyB, 183. 
LaUttvjjftmi, 7ft 131^ 255, 
LalJo. 375. 

Lambakso, 238. 

Liiiika, 69, 

L«v», 70. 
liiw. 271. 

Xorw of Kature, 274, 
Uadera of tudlon, 154. 
Lexiccjnaiiby, 2T8, 
life k) Eu-th. 103. 

Ld*—Vodft 277. 
tlUinira, 227. 

Litijmry mtldimi, 351. 
lJufr Afdfaktt, 193^ 
i-oftnw, 356. 

Lokanrrjfe, 25ft 35ft 
tjimofiarittiiw. 75. 
li^i 2lft 

t«rd o| Reamen, 173. 

totui.l!3ft 

ftoye, 340, 270^ 

God oft 171. 
l^W Hfa. ifl?. Sift 
Lunar dynjuly^ Ifi, M. 
Lunatic. 181. 

Luxffriea, 192* 

Lyri«, 1ft 


VnifaiuiafMui, 248. 
MmUmva* tos. 

ISl. 

Madliitrd bjjaoa, ISt. 



1»DEX 


Mftdltvm 3G6* 

33. 

90, OO* 1.39. 

mgha, m, m 144 , 14 a, M7. I49ff„ 213, 

zil. 

Mkvldan, 172. 

MBgluuunut>\ tas 
MtfhO;. 128.. 

79. »4, 85, 83. 91fT., J>S. 127, 1% 
134, 128, l«, 1«, IS*, iKf, 172; 275, 
ITU, IM, 207, 235. 3*1. 

}faha^/iayti«i ^ 2*9, 2Mv 263. 

IM. 199, 20S, 2J«, 31«v 229. 
222. 224, 23S, 236. 

M oh«< ntn*t &imbh4i, 2SO. 

MaJuMotfra. 292, 203, 210. 

Mflhsvlrx, 105^ 

MdAdDrrucoritu, 18*. 189. 

Mahefidra VilcTaraft Vatma, 10*. 
Maliiliiopya, 2*2 
M»itwk^ 120. 

HoltrdV'Dt:^, 33. 

Makaraivia, 188, 210. 

JHa^tlmod^acQ. tW, ISS, ISO, 189, ISO, 
£09. 

Mttlaiiilu, 99S. 

AfaidoibogutmUra, 98, 194, 118, 122, 12^ 
129, 187,170, 173, 235. 

Matoyo, 149. 
tfalayolwtu, 177. 
jVfalayovatl, 173. 

Matwa, Od 206. 212. 

ManofiorD, 2i2. 

AfAfidoIrTOiitd, 223. 
iSfonfUbi 1^' 

IUlandi397r. 23SL 
araft^M,2*9. ^ 

Minkha, 350. 
btonsiodir 192. 

Afanim, 9. io. 33*7., 38 , 39. 42, 45, 52. 90, 
" 199, 244y zn, 277, 280, 

Mmi tl IIS. 287, 272- 
Manu Perioii, 00, 
jfaitucniTti, 2TZ 
Mm4ca, UO. 

Martial herobm, 140. 

Monit^ 19, 20, 82, 288. 

Master, 143. 

Master 14B. 

277. 

5I£tr«. 199. 


M&tnsupla, 148, 

MstumlidM, 191. m. 

Max MiiUer, 10,18, 45, *8 

MayUTH, 220. 

Bdedlcine, 277i 
Afcfrhailutyt, 123^ 124. 
iSfK k 

Mrrinlia, 107- 
MeDend^r, 247. 

Mental Conlualon, IST., 

Vcti^na, 1-I8. 

Merchant of Vnlee, 168 
Mardiiuit oi UjjsyiiU, 108. 
Hcrchanta, 1G8, 

MonMuy, 6L 

9; 33. 

Uefisajfe. 21B. 

Message Pioetry, 223, 224. 

Middle Agci^ 6. 

Middle Eul> 6,274. 

MHUr. 275. 

Mil Ion. 76, t36i- 
Untnwliae, 244, 281, 284, 

Afintoihad SOrnu^ 265. 

Uiogoided [HBoplr, 1S3. 

Missioa by Focta, 154. 

Mdra, SIX 275. 

Mitnmvu, 173. 

Mteeobai, 75, 179. 

Molfan. m 

Monastic order. 128. 192, 107* 214. 
Monism. 2^ 

Moniede, 147, 229? 

Monistic School, 370. 

MontsUc Ved^ta, 197. 

Monk, 1C7. 

Monotheisa], 18. 

Monsters, 80, 9 n}. 

Mootu 80. 103. 

Moras, 275. 

Mourya dynBsiiy, 78; 

Motirya^ IOC. 

Afudrd, 277i 
.MudrArfiJcpttaa, 185. 

MldiCrCo, 276. 

Mufeta, 200. 

Mokli, 200. 

Muktibivra, 200, 
tlufcuniia, 238 
MwJcvnda JIdli, 328- 
MuraU, 97. 
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Murdunarf, 213 
ZS3, 

ifrccfuiJMlifca, IfKJ, 175. 1S5. 1»,1W, ISO. 

212,313.215. aai. 


Ki^ 174. 

Nofdiutitdla, 173, 183, lAO, IM;, 2^^ 
NattarhEarcoMvit^ 279, 

Bhalta, 24S, 2-13. 

NSgintr, te. 

Namusa^ W, 8611,. 74. 75. 

NaifiulhA, 146. 

^elfoillkttr* Cant*, 131, 136, 141 205 213 
21T, 243. 

NalcttXa (Mcmgwae), jflO, 

Nalii. 77, I 4 fl. ■" 

Namatiii^nbaufliui, 27S. 

Nanila, 132. 

Ninidii, 7g, m 
Niriyipiuk. U, 242, 24 ®, 

Bliafla fBhntta Noisvanai^ 
IBS, 

Najfyimfl Bhat^, 228. 

228, 

Natl, I 2 fl, 

Narmada, 117. 

Narrow hzhI «3tclii8iv«, 125. 152. 
>f4|«lco. 156^ Ifld, 191^ 137^ 

N&fUm. m 

Nation, great put of, 154, 

NAtye. 157. 

N&tyaMvtra, 157. 

NavasahasaxikoH, 236. 

NarBRiha^ka CaHtn, 238, 

Newton, 274, 

Nlpoma. 42. 

Nipkimlu, 44, 

Ktne Genu, 209. 

Nhvkia. 12, 44. m, 2G, 347, 249, 278. 
Nipadu, 8s. 

Wtil, 230. 231, 20. 

Nttluiw, 279. 

North India, 18. 

Nora* (murical), nuintpulation o(,‘ 153 
Nri, ISe. 16S. 

Nun, 167, 

Nya^m, 147, 209, 244, ZCIff. 

Nydyttnrtajort/iea, 2W. 

Nuom, 347. 


Ocean of ICmgR^ 185. 
Ole*, 16, 

Offififaila, 18. 
Ophthalmology, 277. 
Order, 140, 
Originality, Jffii. 
Orion. 45. 273, 
DurtmoR, 20|. 

Oxu&, 97, 316, 


Podo, 14- 

Podamoitijerf^ 247^ 

PadniusUpta, 238 
P^dmapura, 183. 

Padmivatl, 1^. 

Pahlavl, 243, 2J5ff. 

Foncdkhydrcoka^ 242. 
PoncdkhvSaoddhdTxi, 242, 

Pamjc tfnhiJodiijfn, 130, 336, Hu, 
PaiiMtpedikK, 268. 

PttScntojilro^ 241. 

Pfilidtl, 37* 59. 

PSpini, 6S, 9(2. 343, t57, 348, 248. 249. 
PakktK VL 

Parttdixv Loii* 7fl. 12B, 13 ^ 
Parnmefthilt, 31. 

PiiiUkra, 54, 55, 272. 

Parsourama, 119,. 

Pant Vidvd, 41. 

Parihh4f£ndu«kharo, 249. 

Parlh^^U. 00. 

PontafoUi, 270, 

PorolfRakna, hSL 
Parthiisarsthi Muthl 2G5. 

Psarvato. 120. 

Parvatdhwra, 1T7. 

Pirvaii, 12<UI., 14fl, 

Pasupaia. 138. 139. 3^ 

PiMUpqti, 90, 

Pm&Iw, 137 . 

Fafollputn, 210 . 23 ? 

PstiinjBlU 64. eS. 199, 244, 24Gff, ^1. 263,'^ 
294 , 2®. 

PauUsa, 274. 

FhuIub, 274. 

Poddleriv £13. 

People, atmtftnUty of, 152. 

P^iaia. ITi^ 9ft, 101, 118, 22S, 24L 
PhUosophy* deep, 154 
PhysioloKy, 277, 

Piiulc*. 191. 


RTOKX 


Pucuj^ 

Pity, «- 

PLdc« ^nei BOtttcK^ for sm and gufftErteg^ 
iS8. 

Pl^di, 273. 

PU10, 24^ 

PwU mission uti 1^1- 
P'oet, of the people. IS, 

Poet, Procepti 163- 
PoetKS, 156v 
Poetk Voda, 3i. 

Poetry^'iniitorj 211, 

Poetry, putpcisr tzi, 1^, 

Folfion cure, 277. 

Polilke, 2T9, 

FoJytheian, 1ft, 

Po^l'Bhoriito, 19^ 

Prvfahflken. 

Pr ftlrhalciMr n ^ardhartB? 169. 206 
Prabodha. 197. 

Prsbodhamidroda}^* IST^- 19ft. 22*. 
Proetkol. IBS. 

Pmdj-oUu IfiO, lei, 170- 
Pro^Lko, IS, 80. 

Pra^Gsinrt, 100, I92ff. 

Pra^Spotit* 120, 

PraJcem:^ 190, iftl, ^97, 

Pmkrit. 1, 249. 255, 278. 

PrttJertpBfceainfcdf, 2*11. 

tPrtUcTiaiMrtmwai 24ft. 

'Prameita. 2S3, 

Pnmnevs. 262;* 

Prasastap&<la,^ 263, 

Prefibhq, 25ft. 

pra(i}iuvau(piTt(fJMn^ <■ 158, 1(10. Ite, 
167* 170. 210, 

Pinill^lchva. 43, 44- 
Pi'flfVofcjttdiT'ffl, IS. 

PTmi^aTiiana*^ift, 248, 

Prwsratcna, 297, 

Pi^ypr^al tha end. 95. 

Proj’eni, 166. 

Precepts el poeti, 193- 
Ftecei&ton el(*qtUo!£«, 271 
Prtett, 125, 126, 140. 

Prtfteei; 213. 

PnyadBriikd, |ftB, 170, 205, 230. 
Profodj, 249, 

Prinl 19. 

Psalms.. 22. 

Pul^e»n, 169, 205. 

Pvm^rlka. 21l2fl 


Punishing^ IBS. 

Purense, 37* 539, 73tt.* S5, W, ft*, 94* 0®, 
1389, 198, 216. 23»; 237. Iftft. ft?0, 

m. m. 

Parsnie. 9ft, 2S0 
Ptirpwhhsclrs, 242. 

Purpo^ In Poetry. IW- 
Purpaive, 2l4. 

PurSmv'i^ ftl, iDISff- 
PuniHi. 11. 351^ 

Ftmt^attams, 104. 
pftrrttpijhilbj, 312. 

PiredTdite, 22. 

PiT^pnhtiulL 205. 

Po^ynmiSTa, 65, 76, 100. 

Pj'thagome. 243, 

Pythaforean Theorem, 275 


Qualiiled Mmuscn. 26S. 
Quistinttfible ac^ 213, 


fl*£ihn* 227* 228. 

^idpnrlZxxIlta. 2S9. 

Rashu. 11 SH: 

R pjh» inS thaaitoniSlli. 203. 

Rapharamia, 115,1^ 124, l^S, 139, 
141. 

Aoharvo ViHvft, 41. 

Raivstalm 1*6. 

R^, 20. 91. 
ftitjiUvamiB,, 212. 

Aajins, 259. 

Rj^Bseliham. 157, 158. Iffi- 
Rijotuya, 97, 

RfijauxTinfryiAl, 1^ 215 
RijavaJuuUr 212. 
ttSJywl, 206. 

mjya Vartihai», 169, 200, 207. 

Rfifcseaa, 27* 177* 178. 

JUttni, 6^., 77. 89 
RAmacswlra, 248 
PftmacarUd. 1B7. 

RntminOtya, ZSft. 

/HmJjieae, 37* Sft, 55. 59, Oi 713. 70. 
77, tSI. «4, 85. 89, W. IW. 123. 
127. 131, 134, 135, 143. 148^ IH 162, 
IKl, 175. iBft t94. a07* 21^ 2IT* 2lfl* 
222, 249, 26S. 

RdinaV«H« CempO. 2lG. 

Rjim Fi^ht, 1921 

Rom. 2S3, 255. 


:W0 
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Rofimhuifiu 279. 

RstiuiudrH, 149. 

/^arttdmta. 176^ 205^ 

88,142, 144, 148^ IW, 187. 
Sava^-ialiin^ 143L 
iUodnii^uittiin, 148. 

Rdnx^uiradlu, 143. 

Nlihuf, 8S; 263. 

Realism, 198. 

Realistic, 214. 

Reli^Uw, 267. 

Heii^aaUy, 193, 214. 

ReUcloui bies, 18& 

Kennorse, 94- 
Rcnimciqtlon, 349- 

Kenuactotuin, na one preodies, tdfiL 
Rrrt u nc iatioa, sacriHines^ cf, 189. 
RcpfcaentAtion, l>rBmalic, 158. 
Represeamuon, visual, 159. 
Restrlctiqna. 192. 

Revearoice fi^ Vedlc Caltiirc, 133. 
fievcimtor tm VcdJc Utemturc, 133. 
RewnTding, 138. 

Bituallstic Texts, 35 
5gp«iii, 8, 10,15, m., «), 43, H 40. 

al, 72. 80, 91.19!^ 156, 23M„ 
218. 223; 2^ 237, im^ 258, 253. 3S0, 
to. 10 . 

RomsDce, 1^. 

Rmnpi^ 2T4. 

Ranu^ 374- 

IS, 18, 30. 84, 370. 

.^fu, 124. 

i^ttunrrn^wffl, 124^ 224. 

Huilr», 19, 30. 377, 

Rudrodinun, 235. 

Rules, nra^ border. JWL 
Ruminvin. IfiJ. 191, 172. 

RApefco; 

RfipaL'ctdra, 348. 

Ruyjmke. 259, 


i^absTBivsitiJn, 265. 

i9d8cT9bhdcipa, 244, 

■Tabdamtua. 248, 
^bdeiujiilefcbcno, 248. ■ 

81. 

Saetedoess, d( Reaunriatlan. 19{L 
5iii£dhdri]i«puf)4<<>4Iui, 131, 366, 
Sadufcrikanumiits, 334. 

Saitarilcd, 171. 


Serges, inven, 132. 

&iUvB. 192. 

Saks. 75, 70, 128, 199. 

Sakaliju, IGSl 
SA krte, 247. , 

Sektt, H 3^ 270. 

6a)ril> form ^ wmshlp, 280, 

£akun1ala, 1 j(^ {f^ 

ddfrunisle, 101, iOJ, 122, 128, 170, 189, 
173, 274. 

^IctiOTi, 13; 

SaLiyidcrUi, 177, 

Sfillkuoathn, 2S5- 

Sdmamlaj % 24, Biff, 38, 2ij; 

124, 180, 

SadJiiia, I4,j3i 

87. 

SomKccttya, 333. 

Sandela, 223. 

Senddsfeseva, 223, 224 
Ssndrakoto*, 177. 

Sait^terijA, 2S8. 

SditpileTvtaalccTn. 2S9. 

SeajAja, C4. 
gextiem 22S. 260. 

^eoksrdcSrya, 229, 278. 

SsAksr&iiiiisra^ 263. 

Sdnkhvt, mi, 262, 208. 

170, 

OiSiycu, 86L 

dSnJc, 84. 197. 231, 254. 
danianu, 81. 
iSaresvali, 47. 

121. 

Sieegd 130. 
dtaigudeva. 259. 

^irngadhsni, 331 
:^n^pnilb(trep(n(dHail^ 234 
Sarvejflii, 229, 

SsssHnisn, 241. 

157, 

Satavahene, 3374 
SatT, 120. 

S»aej, 47, 
dutnighnn. 69. 

^trvtl»4 254. 

SautniUii, 157^ 

Ssuiviilutr 44, OD, 75. 

SatfnddTmtanda, I3lff,. J9S. 

^Seuitdcrysldliitn, 225. 

*Witer, U, 20. 

Soyano, 10. 

Sricftco of Love. 147. 279. 
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Wj IIS* 

S«httk, W. 

Scrlrticukk 17Ti 
gflf- MEjIfi gg^ 17fl. 

Sennout. 151, 140, i!i8. 

1S3. 

S«vrn 122 

Shah JiJiui, 231, 

Shah Namrh^ 90, 235, 

ShokespeJcTc, iB^a 15^ 

ShampDOeE, 

ShampooEDS, 168- 
Siddha. 173. 

J54(l4Ukd«taJ(aHmv(tE. 2&4. 
51drfli«niiiiinnnftNlt 2TS, 

irM. 43, 

Sitihalese. 135+ 

Sirktt, 273. 
daut]ilB,^i44, 145- 
OlMtpfilA-killin&. 144. 
iOttp&IottttdHa, 136, 144^ 146. 147. U% 
212;" 217. 

aiti, «a. 93, U0, IBS, 157, 1B8. 222* 

&va, 73. S2^'23; SB. SO, UB, 126, 120* 
"149. ISO. 193* 270, 

SlvaovAnun, 140, 23& 

SkamUia, 28. 

Sfcnula, 122. 

&luuidei0Vi{>U, 57 
.ffakssoMpraVa, 21S. 

37okiit«Tttktt, 265. 

Smfil, £73. 

SaLa> DyiUfil;. 08. 

Soma, 10, 30, 33j 32, S77^ 380. 

Samsil^va, 238, 239. 311- 
Swnahaiiia. 259. 

Soimo HluaL 56. 

Somaixrtliii. 108, 

Sophocles, 249. 

Soulh IndUv lOl. 

SpkvfsItfdTiiiiifa, 275i 
Spring S^ui&oiC, 131, 2G8. 

Spring festival* 171, 178. 

Sraddkc, iHi 
SrroitA, 244. 

;5ribFiOfMa, 366 
Srldhetadisa. 234- 

6ri Horsfl, m. 146. aoS, 212.^, £43.^ 
drOra^^ho, IMl 
^rilcssilTiacvrita, 150, 


Sji KftM, 37^ S3,144,145, IfiE; im, 237. 
ggg. 

firl Riioo* 37, 83,128, 119. 143.144, 10; 

184. 187, 188, aOT* SU, 222, 
^rxviUB, 234. 

94, 183, 184, 1^. £54, 259. 

,$rnpdraifrkhaina, 210. 

^rutopra^ilcO. 265. 

StiurlopurdaC, 78. 

Stiunvevara, 180. 205. 

SubuDtifau. 207, 308, 212. 217. 
SubharfrahamTa. ££6< 
SuhTip^hifflujbtiiiMUi, 234. 

Stibhifiidiun, 234, 

Subrahmanya, 88, 69- 
Sialarxsoa Bhatla, 286. 

Siidhanvosi, 2D. 

Sudta, 85. 

Sbdniks, 102; 173,185, ISl* ISS, 196, 203. 

212, 213. zai. 

.9K(imfea>^iJi8, 161: 

Sitgrlva, 69. 
giUranasa. 202-j 
^uliantptari. 24D. 

^J<7av<*^^itTreda. 39. 

^hnram, 279. 

S&K-tm, IQ.. 

SuiiditrL, 132. 

2(|L 

Siipenuiliinil. 175> 

SuTTa, 11- 

5£iVi«b4iZ^4aia, 228. 274 
SuscepUbiiltla^ woimdod. 214. 

SuaniUi* 277. 

Sfilfti, 44. 190, 240, 250, 2S1, 283. m, 
m, 272- 

SO^radkdna. 09. 157. IBS. 

Suyodknrw, 59. 88. 140. 1860. 
5rapT»ruar«ifn<^* 157, 156. 103fl.r lOl^ 
170, 172* 210, m 
5vairtnnvlokal6iif^i, 251 
Svelakotu, 002. 

6 y5iili 4 va ,^'^2L 
Syriae, 0. 241* 


Tvlxtiriiio* S3- 
TAiU 275- 
TnjUui. 271 
Tales, 23T- 
TanOlUkB, 210, 
Taneaw, ISO, 2D&. 
ranfraltA)4v{fe4, 242. 
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36S. 

Tanlric, 226. 

Tapo^lvcmrii/a^ 

Tarapidii, 202. 

dum^od, 19S. 

363. 

Trvwtv, reU^toui rltunL, IflL 
TmI 27i 

Tieachiogs of Baddlui, rcaL 1S2. 
ThcmeSr ancient, IM 
'HiTcad (Sttored) brc}k« off, ISft* 
met, 5. 

TlIxTtiin, 131, m. 

Tllfik, 45. 

Tlme-boiiL, 360^ 

Todirllr, 2SQ. 

Trafiedies. J57, 136. 

Treta, 801 
Tripurv, 150. 

12- 

Triumph of irtivtUe^ 135. 

265. 

Turklston. 13, 07. 

Tufijii, 75. 


Uddyaiu. 158. 160. Id, ITl, 172, 176, liW, 
183, 210, 235. 238, 239. 283. mL 
Udbha^B, 256. 

Uddh»v«. 145. 
t/dpdiar, 36. 

Oddipcoa VtbAdoer, 251 
UdyoUlura, 209, 263. 

UdUTOvtu. 60, T5. 

Ui^oin, 123. 

Ujiayinl, 95, 160. 134. 168. 202, 2(13. 212. 
t/jf^clace^, 187. 

254 

CTItlmatc Relea^ 196 
UmliRlli Bh&TBvi. 142. 

QpaxwvnvOi 36. 

l/ponlpuJ. 9, 26, SSs 3K^ 4S, 32, 56. 92. 

234. 244, 240. 260. 261. 

Cfpapkfflii^ T9. 

C/potkard, 263. > 

Urwa. 96^ 103ff. 

Vm*f 1S6. 

(JttarA, 187. 

UititMptfAiJnd, 215 

U'»oraTAinacarita, 183, 184. 187. 180, 216. 
UtcoT^jko. $2 
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